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AN ISOLATED CASE. 


Ir was not splendid isolation 
—only confluent smallpox of a 
virulent type, in the city of 
Tokyo, month of February, and 
year of our Lord 1897 (or of 
Jimmu Tenno 2557). It came 
about this way. Japan, having 
recently emerged from darkness 
into light, began to yearn with 
pity for poor Korea, who had 
not yet followed suit. It was 
Korea’s acquiescence in the 
blighting influence of Chinese 
stagnation that held her so 
enthralled in medieval gloom ; 
and chivalrous Japan made up 
its mind that, cotite que cotite 
(for we are dabs at Western 
languages out there), Korea 
must be freed, set on her own 
legs, and have an opportunity 
of working out her own salva- 
tion. What chivalry inspired 
sound statesmanship indorsed ; 
for was not Russia creeping 
Chinawards resistless as a 
glacier, longing for the warm 
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water that laps the Korean 
coast, while China sat stupidly 
gazing, inert and impotent: a 
daring effort must be made to 
dominate the jutting territory, 
and establish a buffer -state 
which would keep the huge 
neighbours of Japan on the 
coolest of visiting terms. Hence 
the war of 1894-95, when David 
faced Goliath, and, being in 
thorough training, thrashed 
him. Japan became master of 
the Liao-tung peninsula, with 
Port Arthur and other salient 
points, a barrier-wedge of land 
which, under Japanese adminis- 
tration, would effectually block 
the southerly march of Russia. 
In Far Eastern matters, how- 
ever, tout le monde propose, 
mais la Russie dispose, and on 
this occasion at least she so 
prevailed (our Government sit- 
ting on its usual fence) that 
she induced the two bitterest 
enemies in Europe to unite with 
M 
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her in signing a round-robin, 
full of sweet reasonableness, 
which they handed in at Tokyo. 
This document explained that, 
though Japan might imagine 
the Liao-tung to be hers by 
right of conquest in a fairly 
fought war, yet Christendom, 
the patentees of International 
Law, could by no means coun- 
tenance indecent “rights” 
when claimed by victors with 
a yellow skin: “Drop it, good 
dog!” they said; “you may 
have Formosa instead.” As 
England looked the other way, 
there was no alternative but 
to yield to the triple revolver 
pointed at her head. So Japan 
gave up her lawful prize and 
proceeded to occupy Formosa. 
Her troops found their deadliest 
enemy in the filth of the Chinese 
quarters of the large Formosan 
towns, and it was not long after 
the return of some of these 


troops in the autumn of ’96 
that Tokyo flamed out in an 
epidemic, smallpox dashed with 


plague. This was so severe 
that (out of 15,000 cases in 
three months) 65 per cent of 
the cases proved fatal,’ “two 
were taken, the other was left ” 
—the present writer being one 
of the minority. 

It was Tokyo on the last day 
of January 1897. We had had 
a piebald month. During the 
first fortnight everything was 
abandoned to the festivities 
attendant on New Year: streets 
one long evergreen avenue of 
pine and bamboo (planted for 
“luck” and “long life” in 
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front of each house), crowded 
with cheery idlers and happy 
children flitting like human 
flower-beds in their radiant 
robes, ecstatic at the empire 
of ravishing toys that stretched 
before them, while overhead 
from every roof waved the 
scarlet disc on the national 
flag, and the roadway all day 
long was a giddy maze of 
jinrikishas flashing to and fro, 
laden with well-dressed heads 
of families bent on the orthodox 
visits of congratulation. Then 
came the sudden death of the 
Dowager-Empress; at one 
stroke the great city became 
a funeral show; the tens of 
thousands of flags were lowered 
half-mast, and in their place 
ten thousand long black 
streamers gloomily shivered in 
the Siberian breeze. Theatres 
were closed for fifteen days, at 
the university—incredibile dictu 
—lecture-rooms were empty for 
a week, public music ceased for 
fifty days, and in private houses 
until after the funeral, while 
the Diet voted £80,000 for 
the expenses of the imperial 
pageant. 

It was a grim and frosty 
day without a break of sun, 
the kind of weather when 
foreign criticism of things 
Japanese is apt to be bitter, 
when the sloppy shuffling click 
of the geta (wooden clogs) be- 
comes more exasperating than 
usual, and the smell from in- 
sanitary canals unbearable. I 
was lunching with some Ameri- 
can friends at a pretty semi- 





1 Though vaccination in Japan is compulsory, repeated much more frequently 
than with us, and carried out entirely with Government glycerine-lymph from 
the calf, it is not very satisfactory in its results. 
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Japanese house three miles 
from the hotel where I lived 
beside the Sumida (the Tokyo 
Thames), but I left them rather 
abruptly and hurried home, be- 
cause of a most uncomfortable 
brain. 

I was soon in bed, where a 
raging headache kept me awake 
for a day and a half; then the 
doctor (there was only one 
English doctor —and he a 
Scotsman —in this city of 
1,500,000 bodies) gave his 
verdict, ‘ hdsd” (smallpox). 
Promptly, as if I were a live 
shell, measures were taken for 
my expulsion. Not far from 
the hotel was a four-roomed 
bungalow occupied by a Scot- 
tish lady and her young 
daughter: in a couple of hours 
these friends-in-need cleared 
out all their furniture, pictures, 
books, and divided the house 
into two isolated halves of two 
rooms each, locking the doors 
of communication and pasting 
over them on both sides sheets 
of stout paper from ceiling to 
floor. 

Meanwhile, eager to utilise 
my last moments of sanity, a 
deputation of British residents 
had arrived at the bedside. A 
countrywoman of mine in Yoko- 
hama (eighteen miles away) had 
just been sentenced to death on 
the charge of poisoning her hus- 
band, and to save her life with 
due form it was required that 
three of her countrymen should 
be found, disinterested and re- 
putable, to sign a petition to 
the British Minister, praying 
him to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy with which he was 
(until 1899) intrusted in those 
far-away longitudes : my double 


qualification of new-comer and 
Government employee indicated 
me as a suitable signatory. 
The kind-hearted deputation 
read and re-read the petition, 
but I could not “ get the hang 
of it,” and when at last I s»w 
some gleam of lucidity runuing 
through it, I still thought the 
condemned woman might wait, 
rather than I should have to sit 
up to sign. A few minutes’ 
judicious coaxing, however, and 
I did the deed, after which sub- 
siding, I ran away from reality 
for many days. Everything 
being now ready for my re- 
moval, four of the hotel “boys” 
came in, smiling as though it 
were a festival, and, passing 
ropes beneath the mattress, 
tied me up in a cylindrical 
bundle, and carried me out by 
a back-way down a steep lad- 
der to the vacant bungalow: 
here I sat by a blazing stove, 
while they spread the blankets 
on the bed; I was unconscious 
before they lifted me in.... 
When I awoke it was midnight; 
the room was quite dark except 
for the flicker of a stove; sit- 
ting in front of it with their 
backs to me were two young 
women smoking curious metal 
pipes (this was allowed in every 
loathsome case), chattering con- 
fidentially with the gayest 
laughter. (They were excel- 
lent trained nurses, as I after- 
wards proved.) My head being 
still on the rack, I waited a 
minute to see if they would 
not look my way, then sud- 
denly stepped out of bed and 
came behind their chairs, laying 
a hand on the shoulder of each 
to steady myself. “ Takiisan 
hanashi!” I sternly yelled in 
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crudest Japanese (for I had been 
only a few months in Japan), 
“tkenat! hadztikashi!” (“Too 
much talk! I won’t have it! 
disgraceful!”) They dropped 
their pipes in dismay, scared 
by such a disturbance from a 
patient of 105°; the younger 
one burst into tears, and both 
appealed to me with torrents 
of their native tongue. As I 
had no idea what they said, I 
gripped the younger one and 
thrust her inside her sleeping- 
room, locked the door, knocked 
the other girl into her chair, 
and went back to bed. I heard 
sobs from the maiden in the 
dark, but she and I soon fell 
asleep. (Next day she pre- 
vailed on the doctor to let 
her go, for she was afraid of 
the violent foreigner; a tougher 
substitute took her place.) 

The morrow broke miserably, 
and I got out of bed to recon- 
noitre. I stared at the roofs 
and sounds of a strange city: 
pulpy snow lay thick in the 
road, and a clammy wind was 
slopping round the corners. 
Some woman (in whom I did 
not recognise the nurse) was on 
her knees within the porch, 
busy with bucket and rag. 
She tried to lead me back to 
my bed, but I insisted on 
stationing myself at the open 
door, peering through the snow- 
flakes, wondering what had 
come to the universe. I asked 
her—in English—why I was 
thus imprisoned in a dark hole, 
robbed of my clothes, left with- 
out food or cigarettes. She re- 
plied, in Japanese,—though the 
sounds seemed those of an in- 
human land,—that his Majesty 
the Emperor had conceived a 
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plan for ascertaining the real 
merits of the various foreign 
employees in his service at that 
date. Each of those gentlemen 
when he awoke this morning 
would find himself in a part of 
the world he had never been in 
before, hopelessly cut off from 
any previous friend or means of 
influence; he would have lost 
any knowledge of the language 
which he might have acquired, 
and he would, moreover, be so 
disfigured by a revolting erup- 
tion on his skin that acquaint- 
ances would pass him by ; while 
he would have to get on as best 
he could in the wintry air with 
a simple suit of pyjamas. His 
Imperial Majesty laid special 
stress on the pyjama regula- 
tion, as his object was to dis- 
cover what we really were when 
stripped of adventitious prestige 
and suddenly reduced to our 
lowest terms. I replied that 
the August Design was school- 
boy nonsense—bricks without 
straw was nothing compared 
with it. ‘I don’t know where 
Iam,” I said, “and if I speak 
to any one they only laugh.” 
A coolie was passing at the 
moment, carrying milk for some 
foreigners’ breakfast, and to 
illustrate my point I stepped 
out into the road and hailed 
him eagerly: he grinned from 
ear to ear, and with a shrug 
pursued the path of duty. 
“You might as well,” I con- 
tinued, “lead a lot of blind men 
inside a printing-office, and ask 
them to set up the morning 
paper!” The repellent female 
laid her hand on my arm and 
earnestly replied, “It is all 
right,—you all have the same 
chance; the best will find a 
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way out.” Again she tried to 
draw me in under cover; but on 
gazing at my fingers it occurred 
to me that if I only showed my- 
self long enough some one must 
notice such a hideous foreigner, 
and might tell other foreigners 
of my whereabouts. (I knew I 
was a “foreigner,” but was 
unaware of “Englishmen” or 
“ Japanese.”) I would have 
gone out scouting in the streets, 
but there was something wrong 
with my legs which prevented 
my standing without support, 
so at last in utter disgust I 
brushed aside the expostulating 
wench, and marched back into 
bed, murmuring loudly at the 
severity of the test involved in 
his Imperial Majesty’s experi- 
ment. She showed me a syphon 
of soda for reward, but neither 
hunger nor thirst entered my 
head; I had no notion I was ill 
—simply in a wretched predica- 
ment, powerless as a baby, yet 
served with a monstrous task. 

I lay down, and for more 
than a month—though it was 
only half a day—I lost my way 
along a lovely part of the Pacific 
shore, where the landscape was 
honeycombed with surprises, 
events repugnant to all human 
experience, and so infinite in 
their variety that it made me 
ache to think of remembering 
them. Every bend in the path 
led without fail into a torture- 
trap, a mental torture-trap. .. . 
Now I was fast in one, snared 
for the rest of my life. I was 
ona huge turn-table, raised high 
above the fields, fenced all round 
Its rim with tall wire-netting 
which forbade any chance of 
escape. It revolved with pon- 
derous speed, humming like a 
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vast infernal top (the stove in 
the room had begun to “draw’’), 
but presently it slackened speed, 
and with most measured cruelty 
showed signs of coming to rest. 
With maddening deliberation 
it finally stood poised for one 
second motionless ; in that bare 
pause a small area of the wire 
enclosure at a certain spot leapt 
back like a valve ; through that 
orifice darted out three men 
whom I had not before noticed 
as being with me, and before I 
could gasp the door had shut, 
leaving no hint of its locality, 
the massive platform was again 
gliding round with an ever- 
accelerating speed, and myself 
alone marooned in an unknown 
maze. I could hear the three 
liberated men shouting to me 
that it was Perpetual Motion, 
and, save for the periodic 
momentary pause, the turn- 
table would revolve for ever; 
my only chance was to “spot” 
the opening door and fly head- 
long through the instant I de- 
tected it; that as at each fresh 
pause the opening would appear 
at some new point on the cir- 
cumference, it were best to 
stand near the centre and keep 
a sharp look-out in every direc- 
tion simultaneously. I was 
dizzy before, and these instruc- 
tions made me mad—though 
I accepted the problem as a 
matter of course. . . . Another 
variation. The wire-fence had 
become a smooth circumference 
of solid steel, seamless, with no 
suspicion of an outlet anywhere. 
Worse still, I heard a child’s 
ery of terror, and a young girl 
of eleven (it must have been the 
beautiful child of a Spanish 
secretary of Legation who lived 
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near by) rushed to me wild with 
alarm, appealing for help to get 
her out. Time after time the 
hollow dome—it was no longer 
open to the sky above—slack- 
ened and paused with its mock- 
ing invitation to alight; but 
time after time I failed to catch 
the aperture, dragging the child 
hither and thither in desperate 
rushes. Now the aperture each 
time was narrower than the 
last; I had to cease dragging 
the girl, and hurled her in front 
of me at the first sign of an 
opening: we were both panting 
and worn out, half-blinded and 
bruised by countless collisions 
against that impenetrable steel. 
It was about the thousandth 
slack, just as I felt my strength 
could not avail for more than 
one last demoniacal dash— 
when, close to where we stood, 
the smooth wall “ gave” for the 
briefest wink of time; with a 


yell of triumph I shot her 


through with brutal force, 
heard her severed cry, and fell 
down breathless on the cursed 
rumbling floor, filled with an 
intoxication of relief... . The 
doomed rotating prison was 
stealthily shrinking its diame- 
ter; unless I soon escaped I 
must finally be crushed to pulp 
—and that in a terribly de- 
liberate way—as the metallic 
mass contracted to a_ solid 
spindle core. I took out my 
watch and other hard sub- 
stances from my pockets, for I 
dreaded to feel them slowly 
boring through my chest... . 
I wished I could take out my 
ribs as well, it would make the 
finale so much easier. . .. I 
grabbed at them with my 
fingers eagerly... . 
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A beautiful soft sun was cer- 
tainly going to rise somewhere, 
and I lay on a bed in a world 
of nothing in particular. (I 
was conscious—or “dys-con- 
scious ”»—mostly at dawn, and 
when the sun was setting 
through the room.) The shrill 
cry of an _ evil-omened bird 
vibrated in the air (the early 
“buzzer” of the Ishikawajima 
dockyard), and uncouth sounds 
disturbed my neighbourhood. 
Two repulsive females were 
harshly vociferating (the gen- 
tlest voices on this earth), and 
darting malicious eyes at me: 
they were eating a huge white 
root, which had the vilest smell 
(the Japanese daikon, a monster 
radish of garlic pungency). I 
loathed them on the spot, and 
an overwhelming desire for 
Escape surged in my brain; I 
tried to rise, but could not 
even sit upright—for of course 
those savage women had poi- 
soned me while I slept. Then 
a Japanese man approached 
the bed; I instantly recognised 
him, with indignation, as a 
man of humble rank whom I 
had recently assisted with a 
loan (he was instructor to the 
student-interpreters at the Brit- 
ish Legation, and Sir Ernest 
Satow had kindly lent him for 
a few days at the doctor’s re- 
quest, to restrain my fancy for 
excursions to the street). I 
listened while this traitor and 
the women began to expatiate 
on the death by torture to 
which they would presently 
consign me. It appeared that 
foreigners were all to be got 
rid of; and they spent the 
whole of one sunny day ex- 
plaining to me by the aid of 
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diagrams (they were reading 
and laughing over Tokyo 
illustrated papers) the many 
varieties of cruel death from 
which I should be allowed to 
select my own. Remembering 
the horrors of the Turn-table 
—which now seemed back in 
prehistoric times—I insisted 
on Death in the Open as op- 
posed to Death between Walls. 
“Very well,” they cried, “you 
shall be taken up on _ the 
heights above Nikko, where 
Iyeyasu sent his favourite horse 
to graze till death, and it will 
be like this!”—on which they 
showed me the details of a 
previous case, a naked man 
tossed high in the air from 
one thorn-bush to another, 
next dragged at lightning 
speed through the slush of 
paddy-fields, thrown down a 
waterfall to clean himself, then 
tied to a kite and sent up 


nearly out of sight, to drop 


with a crash through the 
towering cryptomerias. ‘“ The 
air is so good up there,” they 
said, “that one needs a lot of 
killing!” 

Then the male villain crept 
cautiously to my side, a glass 
of suspicious liquid in his hand, 
begged me to swallow it—and 
in return I hit the glass to 
smithereens across the room. 
The ill-favoured women raised 
a chorus of abuse, but the man 
only smiled a velvety smile, 
and came again with a spoon- 
ful of the cowardly fluid, which 
he put near my mouth, first 
pressing his other brawny arm 
(he was a noted fencer) against 
my prostrate form. I decided 
to have it, because it might 
possibly cut short the Open- 
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Air part of the business. Hav- 
ing swallowed it, 1 dug my 
nails into his arm, and asked 
him, “When does the per- 
formance begin?” He _ bent 
down with solemn face, took 
my watch from its hook, and 
pointing to the dial (he thought 
I wished to know when the 
next dose would be), said in a 
kindly earnest tone “ Hdchi- 
jini!” repeating it with more 
distinctness, “ha-chi-ji-n.” I 
knew at once that he was say- 
ing “At eight o'clock”; but 
what language it was never 
occurred to me, though it was 
the first words I had under- 
stood since my long captivity 
began (the sounds were familiar, 
because he had lately given me 
lessons in Japanese). Anyhow, 
I was glad to think it would 
happen that very night. I 
turned to the syphon of soda 
always near my side (I knew it 
as an old friend, but not as 
“soda” ), helped myself neatly 
to a full wine-glass, and lay 
down more or less content. 
Then I carefully wound up m 

watch—a watch that had looked 
on many glorious views—and 
felt some regret that i should 
never do it again. The sun 
began—as I remembered it had 
been doing every day of late— 
to fill the room with a pulsing 
tide of heavenly colour; en- 
chanting tints spread in and 
out among the hill-ranges (the 
pattern of the paper on the 
walls), and I troubled not at 
all about the merciless rumbling 
of the iron millstones (the poor 
old stove again) between which 
one of my legs was to be ground 
up fine before I went to execu- 
tion. Lost in these archipela- 
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goes of softly shifting rainbow 
hue (as the window - curtain 
lifted in the evening breeze) 
neither Present, Past, nor 
Future occupied my brain; I 
was a unit long detached from 
any echo of other existence; 
and the kindly Universe of 
comforting colour — crimson, 
gold, and glacier-green—swelled 
step by step to such bewitching 
splendour that I had to hold 
my breath... . 

Dull prosaic dawn again, and 
the hideous peal of that hoot- 
ing beast outside. Figures 
moved about the room, shapes 
without any relation to me. 
I got up, stood on the floor, 
and pushed through them as 
though they were shadows. 
There were four doors in the 
room, and on two of these I 
resolved to concentrate what 
strength I had: they were 
covered over every crack and 
keyhole with a metallic layer 
—probably aluminium steel ; 
these, then, would lead to the 
Outside, where there must be 
sounds and sights, instead of 
that irresponsive blank which 
lay like lead in every cranny of 
my neighbourhood. I seized a 
poker from the stove, and 
laboured hard with calm meth- 
odic stroke to batter through 
the plating which sealed my 
doom: there was unlimited 
time, and it was only a matter 
of so many thousand blows 
to force a breach (it is true 
there were three windows more 
inviting, but they offered no pro- 
vocation, for the visible world 


showed through). Though I 


struck hard and incessantly, a 
strange silence prevailed ; once 
a gibbering female came and 
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gesticulated with insane dumb- 
show; a touch of the poker 
made her vanish into mist... . 
What a whole holiday! just 
two doors to smash, and no 
one to interfere. Whereupon I 
laid the poker down in a hollow 
where I could find it again, and 
walked back into bed. 

Five more days—or xons— 
dawned and faded, filled with 
the same monotonous recital of 
torture to come. Each sunset 
I saw my three jailers smoking 
round the crackling stove, 
gloating on my _ imminent 
doom; each sunrise I lay and 
wondered how I could be still 
alive. I was tired of their 
minute and devilish procedure, 
for ever coming to try the edge 
of their knife on my tongue or 
chest (the clinical thermometer). 
During all this measureless 
time my eye was fascinated by 
one particular torture - stroke, 
which faced me each second 
of the day and night. Just 
over the door that confronted 
me a female figure (so I 
construed the graining of the 
wood) held a tiny steel cross- 
bow, aimed straight at my 
head with sleepless vigilance. 
The youngest girl took pains to 
explain to me (in reply to my 
repeated pointing) that from 
this bow, at the hour and 
minute decreed, the figure 
would let fly a minute chain- 
shot, two chilled-steel bullets 
linked by a fret-saw ribbon of 
toughened steel exactly the 
length of the space between 
the pupils of my eyes: thus 
each of the eyes would be 
destroyed, while the bridge of 
the nose would be severed by 
the band. She kindly thought 
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it would not be fatal, merely 
the opening chord of a Death 
symphony. 

To distract my thoughts from 
this inhuman bow Imade a game 
of my own, which soon drew all 
my strength into a frenzy with 
the fascination of its End. I 
would arrange all thinkable 
things in groups, until I reached 
the swummum genus itself, that 
North Pole of attainment. 
Patience would be required— 
but how much nobler a game 
than Patience. I began with 
Bows; they were weapons or 
Arms; well, women had arms 
and weapons too—how about 
them? patience and skill will 
put them in their place... . 
Candidates for classification 
swarmed all day; the fields 
and hillsides showed them 
trooping in— what was one 
head against so vast a multi- 
tude? But a “racing” brain 
can accomplish any task by 
mere virtue of velocity, or at 
least leaps up at any hint of 
the Impossible. So, instead of 
sorting them out on the fiat, I 
would get a better analytical 
view if I built them up like an 
Eiffel Tower of cards, taking 
great pains to be accurate with 
the foundations. After many 
hours of white-hot unremitting 
strain I was rapidly, with 
trembling fingers, closing in 
on the end of my Task, my 
blood boiling over with glee, 
when down at the very base 
of the edifice out walked a 
mutinous card, who said he 
had been ignorantly placed— 
and down came all my glorious 
work, flooring me as it fell. 

And yet at random inter- 
vals (when the children of 
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some Anglo-Saxon missionary 
trooped »ast the open window) 
it flashed across the leaden 
solitude that there were cer- 
tainly some “Englishmen” 
about who would come to the 
rescue if they knew: then the 
flash went out, like a revolving 
light at sea. But one morning, 
when the three fiends were more 
vociferous than usual (they were 
reading the first announcement 
of a Change to Gold Standard 
in Japan), I arose from my bed, 
and determined to make a bid 
for outside aid. Going to a 
coat that hung upon the wall, 
I opened a card-case, found a 
pencil, and neatly wrote an 
appeal to a young secretary of 
the American Legation—choos- 
ing him because of his height 
and athletic build. I gave him 
a clue to my whereabouts by 
telling him to “take a bee-line 
from” another landmark to- 
wards a certain “ruined house,” 
whence a few yards to the left 
would bring him to my cave. 
Pleased with my strategy, I 
went to the window and 
launched this missive on the 
Outside, assured that it could 
not miscarry. After which, I 
forgot all about the man, or 
the prospect of help. [A fort- 
night later my nurses’ brought 
me a card, minutely covered 
with writing, which they found 
beneath the window-sill, and 
supposed some friend to have 
left for my consolation. It was 
correctly spelt, except in the 
closing line, “as quick as you 
can for God’s sake,” where a 
capital B stood instead of a 
G. 

. . Another sunrise floated 
through the depths of this in- 
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sufferable cave. The two 
females, exulting in devilish 
glee, were unrolling before the 
traitorous Teacher my death- 
warrant, so long expected, now 
at last arrived (it was a 
Japanese letter just come by 
post, containing Chinese char- 
acters too hard for the women 
to read). At the sight of this 
decisive document, in an in- 
stant, like a Buddhist soul 
after many lives at length 
attaining Freedom, I knew 
that my time was come to 
burst through the iron web 
that had so long sealed me 
in from life. With easy in- 
spiration I slipped into my 
zort (indoor sandals), took the 
key down from its nail, and 
in a trice unlocked the door. 
The Traitor flew at me; but 
with one hand I laid him on 
the floor, dashed through the 
door which led into the hall, 


and put the key in the lock 


of the outer door. Women 
and man closed in on me 
and cried aloud, tore at my 
garments, clung to my arms, 
but I smiled as I floored them 
again with a _ semicircular 
sweep and sailed out 
along on the edge of the 
Tsukiji canal, every cell in 
my lungs and brain bounding 
with the triumph of Escape. 
Of course they followed me, 
but that was as they pleased. 
J was now in open air, the 
nightmare spell thrown off for 
ever, and Victory greeted me 
in every glint of the glorious 
sun. Feeling the frozen ground 
as little as though I trod on 
air—for “Release!” was the 
cry that went thrilling down 
the avenues of the expectant 
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atoms in my blood—I lounged 
with exultation to and fro, 
opening my arms to _ the 
splendid breeze (a bitter nor’- 
wester) that whistled Freedom 
as it blew: even the ships, 
inanimate things, that float 
on this boundless blue (I had 
turned to the Sumida, thronged 
with sail), even they are Free, 
gliding some one way, some 
another, just as they choose. 
But what are they compared 
with Me! Here I brought up 
against the glass porch of a 
large building where some 
grinning faces seemed familiar 
(the “boys” were cleaning the 
hotel windows before break- 
fast); I tapped imperiously on 
the glass, and they only grinned 
the more. Perhaps it was a 
spectral house, and at 
that moment I caught sight 
of my own reflection in a 
window backed by _ shade. 
Astonished as a kitten first 
held up before a mirror, I 
gazed and stared with con- 
suming interest. A frightful 
havoc glared at me, a loath- 
some, puffy, toad-like counten- 
ance, expression eaten out of 
it by a festering swamp of 
pulpy sores, some as large as 
a medal, lurid with fungus 
colouring, revolting in its filth. 
Putting up both hands to raise 
the blotchy bags that once 
were eyelids, I searched for 
some relics of the human soul 
divine ; a sphinx - like 
gleam of humour peered forth 
in response, a caretaker while 
the soul was away. And the 
hands themselves were a match 
to the face, fingers webbed 
apart by the pustules in be- 
tween — the whole thing be- 
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neath the scorn of monkeys. 
In nowise saddened by the 
sight, I chuckled aloud. “No 
Englishman,” I thought, “would 
ever listen to what I say in 
this condition, and I might be 
given in charge. I can come 
out again whenever I choose, 
and it may be prudent to lie 
low for a bit. Besides, how 
cold it is!” So, strutting full 
of free-will, I soberly turned,— 
my escort, I noticed, still clam- 
ouring by my side, — headed 
back towards a nice European 
bungalow that stood handy, got 
into a cosy Christian bed that 
awaited me, and lost remem- 
brance of affairs. This was 
the early morning of the ninth 
day—as calendars count—of 
my infinite wanderings. 

... It was very dark out- 
side, but a cheerful stove lit up 
a room in which I lay, neutral 
as stellar space, no thoughts 
or emotions, hunger or thirst, 
apprehensions or memories, 
kindred or nationality. There 
was a short struggle at the 
door, and a white man entered, 
his face profusely red. Stand- 
ing half-way between the door 
and me, spreading his legs to 
keep his equilibrium, he ad- 
dressed me very earnestly, in 
words which I understood at 
once. ‘You are all right,” he 
began, repeating the assurance 
many times ; “don’t you bother 
a bit! Ill see to everything 
for you; but promise you won’t 
go out of doors again—there’s 
Danger outside!” Seeing that 
he was a trusty friend (I had 
known him a month or two) 
I nodded serene assent, and 
wondered what would follow. 
He staggered around in the 
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firelight, left the room, the 
episode was wiped out, and 
unconcern resumed its reign. 
[He was a man of brilliant 
intellect, constantly overcome 
by drink, brave and unselfish, 
long in the service of the 
Government, two years later 
dead, exhausted by Formosan 
fever.] . . . There was another 
short interlude, of a great broad- 
shouldered man, in black, who 
approached the bedside with 
Authority, put a pellet in my 
mouth, held my hand while I 
swallowed it, moving his lips 
to spell out—as from a tape— 
the urgent message, “ You must 
mot go out”; then he too 
vanished as he came. As if 
any one wanted to go out, or 
stir a finger, or be interrupted 
in any way. 

... The night was crisp with 
frost, and quivering stars filled 
Heaven above the dark Pacific, 
where ships of many lands 
moved to and fro on trails of 
light. But were they ships? 
were they not motionless? ... 
It was the watch-fires on the 
field of Troy, that winter’s 
night three thousand years ago, 


“ when in heaven the stars about the 
moon 

Look beautiful ; when all the winds are 
laid.” 


I knew I had heard of this 
before—now I saw the real 
thing. The ships of the Greeks 
lay silent on the midnight bay ; 
dark groups of men stirred 
round the crackling fires; now 
and then messengers sped from 
tent to tent; a low hum of 
voices was the only sound: and 
what stars for audience! . . 

The moon had risen; ... did 
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ever such a moon look down on 
earth ! (a Tokyo winter night is 
marvellously clear) and I lay in 
the tranquil air on a flat house- 
top by night, steeped in con- 
tent, certain that nothing would 
ruffle such a scene: moonlight 
in every crevice, flooding the 
eye and ear, the taste and 
smell, bathing every pore as 
soft as silk, a self-sufficing 
world of comprehending Touch. 
Moonlight and house-top... 
on such a night as this,... 
where was it? ... on such a 
night as this. 

. . . Innermost shade, where 
not a sound crept in: a haven 
of calm from the outside storm, 
a retreat no traveller will dis- 
turb. Before, behind, for miles 
on either side, stretched a 
velvety floor of deepest pillowy 
moss, a sea of minutest greenest 
growth, softer than swansdown 
to the feet: not quite level, but 


rising with most sumptuous 
curves (the bedclothes) to swell 
in beautiful “rollers” of divin- 
est turf across the middle 


distance. Distance! it was 
distance drawn out infinitely 
far; and down the shadowless 
aisles on every side the stillness 
was so deep that one heard the 
forest breathe. For it was a 
forest, when one raised the eye. 
Millions of mighty tree-trunks, 
noiseless as columns, soared in 
the silence out of sight, with 
neither beginning nor end: 
were they aerial trees? since 
they never reached the ground. 
Some hundred feet above the 
whispering turf each stately 
mammoth stem on its way to 
earth broke up into a thousand 
twisting ribbons of root, which 
streamed out horizontally and 


weaved themselves in air a 
maze of majestic trellis over- 
head; on this the veterans 
were poised—scarred veterans 
of a prehistoric age. Yet the 
aerial trellis was not  self- 
sustained; avenues, till now 
invisible, appeared, of twining 
creepers coiling round some 
hidden stem, and dropping 
straight to earth at careless 
intervals: these must support 
the towering growth above— 
but they must be of a magic 
fibre from another world, for 
they stand transparent to the 
view beyond. Endless room 
for wandering here, with never 
an obstacle around: no note of 
a single bird was heard, and 
always the hush of the forest 
above. ... The mossy floor 
itself was tracked with a pattern 
of secluded paths, each tempt- 
ing to journey down its own 
immeasurable route; and, when 
one noticed, on these paths 
were tiny cheerful dwarfs, busy 
at some undiscoverable task. 
Hour after hour they bustled 
to and fro, jesting with panto- 
mimic human smile: no speck 
of noise was wafted from their 
ceaseless toil (they were my 
nurses, doing needlework), save 
that at each bare footfall on 
the cushioned moss there came 
a subterranean microscopic 
plash, as of moisture oozing in 
the depths; only in such a 
soundless forest could such 
drops of buried music catch 
the ear.... Far up between 
the topmost twigs the sunny 
heaven hovered blue and re- 
mote; now and then came an 
echo of the passing of a breeze 
beyond, a pulse too soft and 
kind to penetrate below: a 
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distant tide of life might fringe 
the outer coast somewhere, but 
here, in the vastness of this 
cool retreat, Quiet held sway 
without one fieck of stir, and 
boundless reaches of Rest lay 
hushed in the clean delicious 
air. Who would not stay for 
ever in a wishless calm like 
this ? 


Some forty human hours had 
gone, when I opened my eyes 
and awoke—it seemed for the 
first time in my life. Be- 
witching sunlight sparkled in 
the room, and a new birth effer- 
vesced deep down—but very 
faint —in every feeble cell of 
my body. Through an open 
window fluttered ripples of 
glorious breeze, and from sounds 
of water splashing crisp against 
bows of ships I knew I was 
on the shore of some great 
inland sea—probably Lake 
Superior (the laden boats were 
being poled into the heart of 
the city, as the muddy tide 
curled along the canal outside). 
Each wavelet overflowed with 
life into my ear, and the sun- 
light was no less eloquent. 

“Hullo, doctor!” I turned 
to a bulky figure by the bed; 
“can you tell me where this 
is?” 

“Why, yes!” he answered— 
and terra firma radiated from 
that voice — “the same old 
Tstikiji, don’t you see? you're 
getting on first-rate!” 

“T know,” I said, “ but what’s 
this on my hands?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, that’s 
smallpox; that'll soon be 
gone!” 

I gave no heed to the im- 
port of his words, the sound 
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was so superb, It was a 
positive world of flesh and 
blood, a universe of sanity and 
health. Each moment made 
the picture more assured, as 
chairs and table, tatami (the 
rice-straw mats) and stove, 
appeared in their familiar pose : 
but then—the forest? ... and 
the noiseless dwarfs? ... the 
wonder faded as I dropped 
down plumb in a cloud of soft- 
est soundest sleep. 

Next time I awoke it was 
a world of very dreary prose. 
Rain was sopping on the ground 
outside the open window, and 
the room was dull vacuity. 
Trying to rise, I found my body 
like a mould of pulp without a 
shred of fibre holding it to- 
gether. A Japanese girl slid 
quickly to my side, and in 
the gentlest tones saluted me, 
“Ohayo; o medeto gozaimast !” 
(“Good morning; I congrat- 
ulate you!”) After a long 
gaze at this strange though 
familiar apparition, I came back 
to Japan, but with reluctant 
acquiescence. “Nan-ji deska?” 
(“ What’s the time?”) I asked 
—and her face beamed at hav- 
ing a rational being instead of 
a devil to deal with. She took 
down my watch, and held it 
before my face: the tick of the 
second hand seemed most re- 
markable, so brisk and orderly, 
so different from anything of 
late. I put my head under the 
clothes, and lay still for an hour 
or two. As the day wore on 
she brought me a spoonful of 
liquid (ammonia was in it), 
which swept like a cleansing 
tide through every cranny. 
Then for the first time it oc- 
curred to me I had been ill, and 
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I should like to know how long. 
I could not think of this in Jap- 
anese, so I begged her, “ Jibiki 
wo dozo” (“Please get a dic- 
tionary”), and when the book 
arrived I floundered long before 
I built up my inquiry. At last 
I found that this was the 
eleventh day, and that for 
eleven days I had had no other 
food than soda-water. Nine 
days and nights of unrelax- 
ing strain, peering incessantly 
through the gloom for some 
signal of Escape, and raging 
hard at work for every strung- 
up second of that time with 
a desperation no sane man can 
realise: a Charge of the Light 
Brigade for days on end with- 
out a breathing-space — until 
the Forest came. When fever 
is high the patient is lifted out 
of the ordinary medium of com- 
mon sense, and the brain then 
“races” uncontrolled, perform- 
ing in five minutes as many 
thousand revolutions of thought 
as would require the whole of a 
healthy day. No wonder legs 
and arms were like famine 
skeletons of Bombay. . . . It 
would never do to think, for 
thought might bring Feeling, 
and that would be fatal. The 
rigid windows of the room, the 
buildings staring in outside, 
and voices calling to and fro 
in different languages — they 
forced themselves against the 
brain like some huge examin- 
ation-paper. Down under the 
sheets, and shut out their re- 
lentless bombardment of an un- 
befriended aching nebula! 

At last, one morning—it was 
only next day—a spirit seemed 
to stir upon the face of the 
waters. A girl came to my 





side with a glass of hot milk, 
real earthly dairy MILK, and 
from its fragrant steam arose 
a landscape of cattle on a 
thousand hills, cowslip scents 
of long ago, and memories of 
healthy cock-crow heard at 
dawn in schoolboy days. It 
seemed incredible that such 
delights were possible, as I 
toyed with the teaspoon, and 
sipped now and then ecstatic 
draughts of a drop or two. 
After ten minutes of this luxury 
I yielded up the glass, and fell 
asleep again. 

That afternoon walked in a 
well-known figure, the American 
Bishop of Tokyo, with genial 
voice and twinkling humorous 
eye. He filled the room with 
laughter as he chaffed the 
Japanese nurses on their treat- 
ment, and they in turn— 
more Japonico—plied him with 
questions on every conceivable 
subject, pleased with the chance 
of meeting a distinguished 
foreigner who could talk as 
one of themselves. When he 
had gone away, promising to 
return to-morrow, the girls 
proceeded to expound his say- 
ings, syllable by syllable, with 
the help of many a feminine 
“né?” (“You know?”) and 
with bursts of delight if they 
detected gleams of apprehen- 
sion on the part of their patient. 
Whatever might have been go- 
ing on in Heaven that night, 
there was great joy in the 
hearts of two Japanese girls, 
nurses by profession, but women 
first and last. 

Next day we woke early, and 
spent two happy hours con- 
templating the fact that hot 
milk would be due at 7 A.M. 
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Having sipped it down to the 
uttermost drop, nothing else 
was worth considering in com- 
parison, and the hours went by 
in a colourless neutrality. At 
intervals they painted my face 
with borax and glycerine (for 
nothing was hid from the 
dictionary), a delicious opera- 
tion performed with a touch 
of thistledown, and with a 
minute care befitting an ivory 
miniature. 

On the fourteenth day we 
had a visit from an English 
clergyman, who lived three 
miles away at Shiba. He 
suggested letting my relations 
hear that I had been ill and 
was doing well; and until 
that moment the thought of 
“friends” or “relations” had 
never once arisen—for the after- 
glow of the Forest still held 
sway. When the doctor looked 


in to say good night he an- 


nounced he would not be com- 
ing to-morrow, as he was suffer- 
ing from a sharp attack of 
rheumatism (caught in my ser- 
vice). Next day, accordingly, 
being thrown on our own re- 
sources, one of the girls con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of 
bifu-ti as an extra diversion. 
This was successful beyond ex- 
pectation, so much so _ that 
the patient himself, who had 
hitherto shown little initiative, 
suddenly ordered “ yaki-pan” 
(“toast”), and had sense enough 
to add “abura nashi ni” (“with- 
out butter”). The day was 
thus one shameless bout of 
gluttony, with a Demand- 
curve soaring to the skies; 
and when the setting sun 
flushed the walls of the room 
with colour the glutton took 
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no heed of it, though not so 
many nights before he had 
worshipped at its shrine. 

The doctor’s illness proved 
to be serious, and for the next 
ten days we saw nothing of 
him. But reconstruction went 
on rapidly, and high jinks of 
a sort prevailed; for though 
the commissariat was limited 
to the supply of milk, beef-tea, 
and toast, nothing was laid 
down as to quantity, and a 
mean advantage was taken of 
this omission. It is the con- 
valescent who appreciates the 
old saying, “They that be for 
us are more than they which 
be against us!” He has only 
to lie still, and the majority 
increases every hour, an un- 
earned increment of life. While 
I composed the centrepiece my 
nurses, sitting on the floor one 
on each side of the bed, began 
a course of lessons in English, 
varied in turn by instruction 
of their patient in the nuances 
of the Japanese tongue. We 
soon achieved a_ telegraphic 
fluency in both the languages, 
with infinite laughter on their 
part. Myriads of inquiries 
were made about the inhabi- 
tants of my honourable coun- 
try—not, strange to say, about 
the men, but entirely concern- 
ing the women: how could 
they bear the pain of such 
squeezed waists and pointed 
toes? and the babies, were 
they not frightened when their 
mothers spoke so loud? As 
to their wonderful dress, what 
a time it must take to put 
on and off so many kinds of 
garment! and how they must 
shiver at a winter evening 
party! I assured them no 
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man, even though he spoke 
Japanese perfectly, would ever 
be able to satisfy them on 
these inscrutable affairs. Then 
they were anxious to know 
why Japanese women had such 
a baby “bridge” to the nose, 
while the women of the West 
carried that organ in such high 
commanding fashion. I told 
them they must eat more 
meat and less of rice, and 
they nodded quick with a 
fervent ‘“mnaruhodo” (“just 
so!”) of assent. Thus we 
passed the rather weary hours ; 
for the patient, though he en- 
joyed his food, could not yet 
walk or even stand for more 
than a second or two. But 
the Bishop looked in every 
day, sending winged words 
through the open window, and 
—never to be forgotten boon 
—leaving behind him a copy 
of the ‘ Mail.’ 

The twentieth day was a 
memorable one: there arrived 
by post the ‘Daily Graphic’ 
of 3lst December 1896, with 
its summary of the events of 
the year. From early morning 
until sunset I devoured this 
thrilling narrative over and 
over again, till I could hardly 
stay in bed for excitement. 
The broadside of terrestrial 
news set me all on fire from 
stem to stern. “Tasshéd de 
gozaimast, né?” (Isn't he 
strong?”’) said the nurses 
many times, as they watched 
the reading hour upon hour; 
but their faces fell when they 
took the temperature next day, 
and found it down near danger 
point. They brought me, to 
beguile the time, a beautiful 
chart of my recent journey- 


ings, executed in colours with 
the fastidious accuracy so dear 
to the caligraphic Japanese: 
there I traced, with quite im- 
personal concern, the surges of 
temperature—three days close 
to 106°—prior to the exit from 
the Cave, succeeded by the 
instant drop into the level 
calm of the Forest, and pres- 
ently subsiding in a Fuji slope 
of milk-and-water impotence. 
Towards the close of one 
tedious afternoon, for it had 
been raining sleet all day, a 
betto (groom) in livery splashed 
up to the door and handed in, 
with compliments and courtly 
messages, a beautiful basket- 
structure trailing with maiden- 
hair and bloom, his master’s 
card attached by a white silk 
ribbon. The nurses, not to be 
outdone, charged him with a 
load of equally magniloquent 
response, conveying to his illus- 
trious patron information as 
to the health of their English 
patient, now become more or 
less distinguished by reflected 
light. The betto and his empty 
jinrikisha went on their drip- 
ping way, while we _ three 
worshipped at this altar of 
flowers, whose fragrance quite 
transformed the bare sick-room. 
Then underneath a layer of fern 
we found dozens of oranges, the 
choicest of the many varieties 
native to Japan; and there was 
no more reading of the ‘ Mail’ 
that night. This timely gift 
was from the son of Count 
Matsura, who had been a pupil 
of mine at home. His family 
were of old good friends to Eng- 
lishmen, for in 1613 his ances- 
tor welcomed to trade in Hirado 
(their island-fief near Nagasaki) 
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the pioneers sent by the East 
India Company to open inter- 
course with Japan—an experi- 
ment of only a poor ten years’ 
duration. 

I was awake as usual in the 
morning, when an earthquake 
came about a quarter to six, 
which lasted 128 seconds—an 
alarming space of time to be 
fearing the worst. My night- 
nurse was sweeping the room, 
and as soon as the floor began to 
heave she dropped her broom 
and flew outside. But though 
the instinct of ages took her 
out, something else quickly 
brought her back, and she 
stood beside the bed, holding 
my hand, trembling in every 
bone of her body, as she faced 
the music of rattling panes and 
banging shutters,—till the last 
vibration journeyed on, and left 
us with a sickly smile. It was 
highly comforting to hear just 


afterwards the Ishikawajima 
“hooter” throbbing out across 
the Tokyo air, assuring us that 
business would go on as usual 


notwithstanding the recent 
alarm. 

After breakfast came the 
‘Mail,’ with something more 
tonic than even oranges. The 
Government was on the point 
of introducing a bill to establish 
Gold Standard in Japan. As 
this was in my own line of 
trade, the announcement stirred 
me like a call to arms. I got 
out of bed, and determined that 
now my legs must make up 
their mind to be mobilised. 
The sunshine was playing upon 
the floor, and I managed an 
entire circumnavigation of the 
bed—to the ardent satisfaction 
of two alien women. The moral 
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ozone derived from the erect 
attitude was so _ inspiring 
that the feat was repeated 
several times that day; and 
towards evening I actually sat 
by the blazing stove while they 
made a fresh bed, listening to 
its roar with the indifference of 
a baby—that rumbling terror 
which had scared me so three 
weeks before. é' 

On the twenty-fifth day ou 
long-lost doctor showed himself 
again. He had had a bad time, 
and looked very white, but 
expressed himself pleased with 
what had happened in his 
absence. The patient’s skin was 
nearly firm, and no prospect of 
being seriously marked. The 
nurses were duly praised for 
their share in this result, and 
they responded with choice 
samples of their newly acquired 
skill in English idiom. One of 
the two, however, he declared 
to be quite worn out, and find- 
ing her temperature 104° 
(though laughing all the time), 
she was promptly muffled up 
and despatched in jinrikisha to 
her home—for the hospitals 
were crammed. It was nothing 
grave, and she was well again 
in a week. 

And now the word was given 
that the prisoner had served 
his time: there was no reason 
why he should not see the worid 
if he chose. He was not the 
least inclined, eager as he had 
been previously to burst his 
bounds. He preferred to stay 
in bed and watch his nurse at 
needlework, or practise writing 
kana (Japanese phonetic syl- 
lables) under her approving eye, 
or help her wash away the 
paper which had sealed the 
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doors leading into the other 
half of the little bungalow. (The 
paint on one of those doors, by 
the way, was sadly dinted here 
and there, as by repeated blows 
from some iron instrument.) 
Meanwhile our doctor had noti- 
fied the grey-haired police 
sergeant who watched over 
the white community of Tsukiji 
that we were ready to receive 
his visit of ocular inspection, 
after which, in conformity with 
law, he would issue his certif- 
icate of liberty to roam at 
large. That evening came a 
letter from the advanced class 
of students at the university, 
full of congratulation on the 
favourable news which had 
reached their ears; “and yet,” 
said the sympathetic writer, 
“we have all much fear that 
now in so weak state, and 
exceedingly alone in strange 
land many thousand mile from 
native country, you shall 
earnestly desire to leave Japan, 
for wish to see again your 
family. I, at least,” he con- 
cluded, “shall be of such a mind 
if placed in a likely spot” 
(similarly situated). I sent him 
back a hasty note to assure 
him I should not feel lonely in 
a land of such kind letters. 
Next morning, 3rd of March, 
the inspector sent us word he 
would come at noon to scrut- 
inise the corpus vile (for the 
scrutiny was real) of the hon- 
ourable foreigner. Accordingly, 
a little before twelve a hot bath 
was arranged in front of the 
crackling stove; a liberal dash 
of carbolic solution was infused, 
and in this I sat, while the 
nurse swilled me thoroughly to 
her heart’s content. Soon after 
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the midday gun had boomed 
across the city in walked our 
visitor, with white gloves, pol- 
ished sword, and a still more 
polished atmosphere of self-pos- 
session. The patient stood up 
in his bath, an ignominious 
dripping bag of bones, and the 
genial officer strolled round ina 
circular tour, kindliness mingled 
with punctilious gravity: as for 
the nurse, she was radiant in 
expatiating on her handiwork. 
The official declared me a first- 
class survival, and proceeded to 
depart; but I begged him to 
return in a few minutes, when 
we would have some lunch pre- 
pared, to refresh him after his 
labours. Hastily drying and 
dressing, while the girl went to 
get from the hotel what I pre- 
scribed, we soon spread a white 
tablecloth in one of the inner 
rooms; and when our friend 
came back, we three sat down 
together to a lavish meal. For 
the patient there was toast with 
parsnip and gravy, the nurse 
had a favourite dish of her 
own, but for junsa san (Mr 
Policeman) was displayed a 
savoury bifii-tekii, with onions, 
vegetables, and a dainty loaf of 
bread : he was invited to drink 
buru, but, remarking it was 
somewhat strong, was advised 
by his compatriot to have jinja- 
buru instead. Three bottles of 
the latter were consumed, and 
the feast came to an end in 
hilarious decorum. We begged 
him to have another bifii-tekii, 
which he said he would gladly 
do, had he not unhappily swal- 
lowed his own lunch just before 
he called on us. So with many 
compliments, expressions of the 
honour received from dining 
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with a sensei (teacher), and best 
wishes for long life and pros- 
perity, this capable servant of 
the Empire bowed himself out. 

Beginning now to realise that 
it was “Japan” outside the 
house, I had a fancy to emerge 
and see what it was like. Put- 
ting on my boots—what cavern- 
ous things they felt!—and a 
long overcoat which had often 
watched the Southern Cross 
poised above phosphorescent 
seas at night, I staggered forth 
with crimson face and knock- 
kneed gait, an admirable study 
ofa drunken man. But I was 
content with a few hundred 
yards; for the sunlight dazzled 
on road and canal, the massive 
flow of north- westerly air 
pressed hard with its keen 
Siberian edge, and the little 
children stopped, long-sleeved 
arms uplifted to the mouth, to 
fix their wondering black eyes 
upon the foreigner’s strange 
face. 

Next day came down a note 
from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which, after con- 
gratulations, he begged I would 
if possible attend a critical 
meeting to be held on the 14th, 
and speak in favour of the Gold 
Standard Bill. The Finance 
Minister (Count Matsukata) 
could not hear of any other 
foreigner who favoured the pro- 
posed change, and as all the 
English newspapers of the 
Treaty Ports were threatening 
dire catastrophe in case the 
bill should pass, he would wel- 
come support from the only 
foreign professor of economics 
in Japan. I agreed to attend, 
if the doctor should not object : 
it appeared as a “lark ”—after 
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my late rough-and-tumble ad- 
ventures—to go and play off 
syllogisms on a crowd; and I 
asked him to let me know what 
positions I had to attack or de- 
fend. The wind being very 
harsh that day, I remained in- 
doors and read up the subject 
in the columns of the ‘Japan 
Mail,’ one of the ablest news- 
papers on the surface of this 
globe. I had a cup of tea, real 
China tea, for the first time 
since my illness—and fervently 
blessed that heavenly land. 
Before sunset, a second note 
from my friend arrived, contain- 
ing instructions as to what 
various Opposition speakers 
would maintain, which of these 
points I might tackle myself, 
and which I might leave to him. 
I went to bed assured that I 
was in impetuous, well-informed, 
capable Japan: but somehow 
the whole thing seemed a joke, 
a stage phenomenon. After 
the strain of many days, it was 
such child’s-play to manipulate 
mere arguments and string 
them to the dialectic bow: the 
machine ran readily at a touch, 
like a well-cleaned bicycle. 
Next morning sunshine filled 
the streets, and I sallied forth 
to see what I could do on the 
measured mile. It is a great 
experience, one’s first landing 
in Japan; but much more 
wonderful to renew the sens- 
ation after an exhausting 
fever, when the whole picture 
floats in limpidly, outlines clean 
and colours clear, through a 
lens for the moment freed from 
blur of prejudice or spots of 
racial pride. There was little 
of the latter in me as I dragged 
my devious way through the 
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dappled streets, until I found 
myself once more in well- 
known Ginza — cosmopolitan, 
chattering, tree-lined Ginza 1— 
with its vivacious crowds, its 
aerial maze of telegraph-wires, 
and endless procession of tram- 
cars. As I drifted down the 
pavement, pausing to watch 
each group of children at play, 
an English couple espied me 
from the opposite side, and hur- 
ried across to greet me. They 
were soon to be married, and 
naturally thought I must feel 
lonely, condemned for a week 
or two yet to keep outside the 
houses of friends, and tramp 
the thoroughfares of a great 
city where one cannot even 
read the signboards over the 
shops or the names of the 
streets (since all is written 
in Chinese characters). They 
little knew how much in com- 
pany I felt, plunged in this 
crowded theatre of life, with 
friendly faces passing in good- 
humoured stream, and _ babies 
cooing as they tossed on the 
backs of unselfish sisters— 
while not far away there came 
and went a contrasting scene 
of leaden skies devoid of hope, 
and an _ unintelligible world 
beneath. Still it was pleasant 
to hear an Englishwoman’s 
voice again as we made our 
comments on the charming 
trifles of the shops. Then 
I groped my way back to 
the bungalow, to be welcomed 
by a sunny nurse and an 
appetising meal. 

On the following day she and 
I parted—for nurses were in 
exorbitant demand, and the 
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doctor wanted her for some 
one else. Then indeed was a 
week of abject solitude, for 
though I had a “boy” from 
the hotel to bring my food 
and make the bed—a man of 
untiring cheerfulness, with a 
footfall light as a cat—yet 
women are women in Japan, 
and their absence leaves a 
blank. Perceiving this, the 
staid Kin San (“Mr Gold,” a 
nickname) subtly placed on the 
breakfast-table a freshly opened 
pot of marmalade—aware of 
the truth that Progress de- 
pends on the timely suggestion 
of new wants. As I watched 
him clear the table afterwards, 
smiling at the result of his ex- 
periment, it was strange to re- 
flect that only forty years 
before such intercourse with 
a foreigner would have cost 
him his good-tempered head. 
Strolling out after by the 
Kabukiza theatre, where a 
patient crowd was pouring in 
to see the curtain rise at half- 
past ten, a soldierly tall white 
man whirring past on his bicycle 
nearly fell off in astonishment as 
he pulled up violently to salute 
me. “Eh, Professor!” he cried, 
“but you've given us all the slip 
this time! and only a week or 
two back I was down for your 
leading-off bearer! But we're 
always at your service.” He 
was once—in the distant days 
of thirty years ago, when Japan 
was quivering in its new up- 
heaval—Inspector of the Escort 
to the British Legation, a post 
long since become a sinecure; 
and he now devoted his ver- 
satile genius to the study of 








1 Main thoroughfare to Shinbashi station (for Yokohama). 
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horseflesh suited to all capaci- 
ties. It appeared that, shortly 
before I entered the Forest, the 
doctor returning from my bed 
one night had told him that 
probably next day the concern 
might come into the hands of 
the Official Receiver; and as 
regulations required burial 
within thirty hours the genial 
Inspector had promptly set to 
work and fixed all details with 
his usual smart forethought. 
We fraternised over this joke, 
both of us on the right side 
of it, enjoying the morning 
sun: then he whirled away, 
and I returned to ‘The Mayor 
of Casterbridge’ which Kin San 
brought me—given him (Tauch- 
nitz) by a departing tourist— 
and was soon absorbed in 
the enchantment of a Wessex 
atmosphere. 

But weary days go by, and 
at last it was Sunday, March 
14. Three days before, in 
face of a vague but fiery Op- 
position, the bill had passed 
the Diet, and early next week 
it would proceed to be handled 
by the Upper House. Hence 
on this intervening Sunday 
(Sunday has long been a day 
of rest in Government offices 
and schools) the opponents had 
decided to make a vigorous 
appeal to the educated public 
of the capital. Luckily, the 
day though cold was dry, and 
I had permission to go. At 
two o'clock my jinrikisha-man, 
whom I had not seen for weeks, 
came round to the door with 
his vehicle, and prostrated 
himself in greeting. He had 
hardly hoped, he said,—with 
a weather-beaten smile,—to see 
his master again, for while I 
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had been confined to my 
honourable bed his three chil- 
dren had died of the same 
disease; therefore he rejoiced 
at the admirable strength of 
the foreign constitution: then, 
having tucked me in as care- 
fully as if it were his own lost 
child, he bounded off through 
the streets so cheerily, that a 
passer-by would have thought 
he carried the lightest instead 
of the heaviest heart in the 
world. We soon arrived at 
the large building in the 
Kanda quarter, where the de- 
bate had already begun three 
hours ago—for Japanese are 
patient listeners. I was taken 
up into a gallery, from which 
each speaker addressed the 
gathering, and there I looked 
down on a moving sight of a 
thousand acute faces, with 
black hair and eager black eyes, 
all keenly thirsting for each 
other’s argumentative blood, 
yet all at ease in an obvious 
atmosphere of sunny geniality 
which would be impossible in 
Europe. Most of the audience 
read English well, but not so 
many were at home with the 
spoken word; hence my friend 
the secretary was to act as 
interpreter. While I kept my- 
self warm at a glowing hibachi 
(brazier) set beside me, he at- 
tended to the field of battle, 
now and then giving me the 
pith of what was said. At 
lasta Bimetallic champion came 
with leaps and bounds towards 
the close of his harangue, de- 
picting, in language as im- 
passioned as though it were 
founded on fact (for the tracts 
of the League were scattered 
broadcast in Japan), the deplor- 
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able condition to which great 
England was reduced, in con- 
sequence of her refusal to 
“rehabilitate ” the white metal; 
a land of workmen seeking 
work iu vain, and masters who 
had lost all memory of profits: 
this had happened even in 
England—but never shall it 
come to pass in Dai Nippon 
(Great Japan). As he resumed 
his seat amid gladiatorial ap- 
plause, the Financial Secretary 
led me forward to the edge of the 
gallery, and briefly introduced 
me to the audience. There was 
silence to the farthest corner of 
the hall at the sight of my 
beetroot face,—the face of the 
only white man in the room, 
and he as one risen from the 
dead. Then I had my first ex- 
perience—an experience many 
times repeated in the next 
three years—of trying to im- 
press a Far Eastern audience 


by a discourse doled out on the 
instalment system; for after 
delivering a sentence or two I 
must give place to my inter- 


preter, who reproduced the 
fragment in his most emphatic 
Japanese. The last speaker 
had ended with a lurid sketch 
of the dwindling incomes of 
nearly every class in England, 
so, apologising for my un- 
seemly personal appearance, 
which must not be held to 
reflect the pitiable aspect of my 
native land, I proceeded to un- 
fold a catalogue of sights that 
would meet his honourable eye, 
and perhaps modify his dis- 
tinguished opinion, were he to 
go and see that country for 
himself. Nearly every man, 
woman, and child in that coun- 
try rode a bicycle—an expen- 
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sive British machine ; the babies 
of the poor were carried not in 
arms but in a cosy “pram”; 
in summer the sands of the 
seashore were hidden by the 
crowds who came from every 
inland town to enjoy their 
annual “change of air”; on 
the skirts of every city and 
town was a fringe, growing rap- 
idly wider every year, of hand- 
some houses built by prosperous 
traders who despised their for- 
mer residence; clubs of every 
description—and clubs mean 
superfluity — had _ recently 
swarmed across the land; 
pleasure - yachts, once so few 
and far between, were getting 
of late too common to count; 
newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines increased with a birth- 
rate many times greater than 
that of the population who 
bought them, until the railway 
bookstalls groaned beneath the 
load; deposits in the P. 0. 
savings-bank had never swelled 
so rapidly as in the last decade, 
while debtors abroad owed 
England more than ever be- 
fore; the working men kept 
beating their previous record 
for drink, and alcohol in Eng- 
land was not cheap like saké 
here, so that these poor men 
swallowed every year a value 
five or six times greater than 
the revenue of Japan; nor 
were they ever tired of smoking 
tobacco, on which they paid a 
duty of over 1000 per cent; 
even then they had money left 
to throw away on almost every 
horse-race run; shop-boys took 
their week in Rome or Switzer- 
land ; new theatres and hotels 
were overflowing as soon as 
built; never before was the 
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output of pictures so large per 
head as now, and never before 
did they sell at prices so ex- 
travagant—and so on ad naus- 
eam, amid fervent ejaculations 
from the partisans of gold. 
But these things, good or bad, 
were not owing to the mone- 
tary system of the country ; it 
was something much more 
sterling than gold or silver that 
made a country rich. The 
qualities required could not 
be introduced by any bill, 
nor imported with a Foreign 
Loan (which was rather on the 
tapis then), though they might 
be encouraged by every patriotic 
Japanese if he once perceived 
how essential they were—the 
Yamato damashi' most needed 
now—to the future glory of his 
country. This Gold Standard 
Bill, therefore, was no matter of 
life or death, which if carried 
would save Japan, or rejected 


ruin her (or the converse, as 
Treaty Port newspapers de- 


clared). But for all that it 
was a measure suggested by the 
same alert intelligence which 
had marked the Meiji Govern- 
ment since 68, a measure pro- 
posed from a shrewd apprecia- 
tion of the currency state of 
the world just then, as well as 
with an eye to the imminence 
of the Revised Treaties ; while 
it would be a reform which, by 
bringing Japan into line — 
financially—with the leading 
nations of the West, would 
facilitate her commercial inter- 
course in much the same way 
as if her merchants spoke 
English fluently. As regarded 
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the technicalities of the bill, 
few private citizens of any 
country were instructed on the 
subject of Money ; the Japanese 
Government were fortunate in 
possessing experts on _ this 
question. Let not their minds 
be troubled by the dictum that 
throughout the world there was 
“an absolute consensus” of 
economic authority as to the 
inevitability of the Bimetallic 
system: there is a similar pious 
concord as regards the necessity 
of Peace. But statesmen must 
direct their procedure to meet 
the facts which face them at 
the moment ; they have to steer 
their own country, the world 
will take care of itself. During 
twenty most arduous and dis- 
piriting years Count Matsukata 
had stuck to his task, brought 
order out of chaos, and re- 
stored the financial credit of 
Japan; this last bill is the 
logical outcome of his ante- 
cedent labours. The speaker 
apologised for detaining them 
so long: no one could have 
been in Japan for even a few 
months without hoping that 
everything would turn out for 
her best advantage. Then he 
sat down with aching limbs, 
tingling with the novel sensa- 
tion of having touched the 
pulses of an Asiatic people: he 
had never felt so much at home, 
with those eager nods of rec- 
ognition, impetuous perception 
of each point, and attitude of 
grave decorum softened by the 
countless whiffs of smoke that 
rose throughout the room. 

I had stood 80 minutes, 35 of 





! This term (Spirit of Japan) had once a fine meaning, but of late years in 
Japan it had become identical with common music-hall chauvinism. 
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which were occupied by my own 
slow utterance and the rest by 
the animated periods of my 
partner: so I was glad to bow 
myself out from the piercing 
eyes of the hearty assembly. 
Several kindly partisans of 
either side accompanied me to 
the door, to say a few polite 
words while I waited for my 
jinrikisha-man, lost among the 
serried ranks of many hundred 
similar vehicles. Then he 
tucked me in again with feudal 
solicitude, and rushed off home- 
ward at triumphant speed— 
while the insatiable debate 
leapt up again in our rear, and 
in front lay the peaceful pano- 
rama of Tokyo roofs and count- 
less telegraph-wires, with far- 
away Fuji nobly poised in 
clear-cut indigo calm against a 
smokeless sunset sky. Back in 
my cosy little room, where a 
ruddy fire awaited me, and Kin 
San bringing most delicious 
food, it was indeed a golden- 
letter day to reflect upon: and 
later, when he had gone away 
to bed, and I had the bungalow 
to myself, I drew the blind to 
let the moonlight flood the floor 
—it was just one month ago 
that moonlight and myself were 
all there was in a vacant world. 

In the morning a messenger 
arrived with a note of thanks 
from the Finance Minister, and 
this was followed by the un- 
expected entry of my two late 
nurses, each bearing beautiful 
dwarf plum-trees in amazing 
bloom : their fragrance filled the 
room with Spring indoors, In 
honour of the visit we ordered 
a big carnivorous feast; and 
though they protested they 
were far too much abashed to 


sit down with a sensei clothed 
and in his right mind, yet we 
soon fell to at a hearty meal of 
beef-steak and fried potatoes, 
while they poured forth a 
voluble account of all that had 
happened since we met. Ten 
thousand had died in Tokyo 
during the last two months, but 
now the plague was stayed. 
Then they begged a “Gold 
Flake” cigarette from that 
clever tin (a taste acquired 
during weary nights with me), 
and insisted they must mend 
some socks before they went, to 
atone for their so unmannerly 
greediness. As I watched and 
listened to their overflowing 
energy, their faces lit up with 
pleasure as though they came 
fresh from a holiday jaunt, I 
could not help wondering at the 
merits of the bodily machine in 
Far Eastern lands, where the 
human fire burns cheerfully and 
with such warmth, though fed 
with a sustenance so mean that 
a pauper in the West would 
throw it away in scorn, They 
must be engineers who can 
get such horse-power out of 
“ waste.” 

And so the astonishing days 
went by. The equinox had 
passed—the light grows longer 
gently in Japan—and the air 
began to be filled insensibly 
with soft stirrings of glorious 
things to come. What man 
would attempt to describe, to 
one who had never seen our 
earth, the advent of even an 
English spring, where the sun 
rides low above the fields, where 
lustre and radiance and vivid 
warmth are at best but half 
revealed? Then who that has 
seen and heard and felt the 
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Spring in Japan unfold, will 
degrade the memory by trying 
to put it into words? A con- 
valescent at least, born in pale 
northern latitudes, turned out 
on his tottering legs in Japan 
at such a time, is only too glad 
to be still while this great 
orchestra of life awakes. He is 
almost overcome by the ordeal 
of renewed relations with such 
an eloquent External World, 
which from every point of the 
compass marches up in inex- 
haustible procession, bidding 
him welcome back again. The 
pageant there arrayed before 
each sense is too superb for a 
weakened soul to face; the far- 
travelled body is quite content 
to drift for hours along the 
sheltered paths between the 
time-worn trees of Uyeno park, 
beneath a white-cloud firma- 
ment of pink- flushed cherry 
bloom, where the slumbering 
babies nod like harebells on the 
backs of their sisters at play in 
the luminous shade. Stretched 
far and wide below our look- 
out ridge—historic Toyeizan— 
lies the great Eastern capital, 
quiet as some vast village of 
another world, an unaccentu- 
ated grey expanse of multi- 
tudinous tiled roofs, clear in an 
atmosphere unstreaked by 
smoke ; across this unresound- 
ing level of crowded city life 
temples and tufts of foliage 
rise to break the sober mono- 
tone; while up here on our 
breezy picnic bluff the sparkling 
April sun—the cheery sun which 
has seen the Tokugawa come 
and go—laps in among the tall 
stone lanterns with its scented 
warmth, 
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It was tropical June, and I 
had long returned to my quar- 
ters in the hotel. One morning 
a sharp crack made me sit up 
in bed just as dawn was spread- 
ing gold above the hills of Kad- 
zusa. As I lay back again while 
the diminuendo of the earth- 
quake died away, my eye was 
arrested by a commonplace de- 
tail overhead. The four corner - 
standards of the bedstead were 
carried five or six feet up, to 
support a flat trellis of iron 
laths above my head, upon 
which the mosquito-net hung 
stretched. Jogged by the un- 
timely shock, I recognised at 
once—the aerial Forest of 
months gone by. But how did 
I get there ? 

One scorching afternoon in 
mid-July I sat out on my cool 
verandah reading the ‘ Daily 
Graphic,’ the deep blue bay of 
Yedo flecked with fishing-boats 
in front of me, when Kin San 
handed me an envelope from 
the white-haired dispenser of 
Tsukiji. It contained a long- 
due bill for medicine supplied : 
I glanced along the narrative 
till I stopped at an entry (on the 
day I walked out towards the 
Sumida) which contributed the 
missing link: “ Feb. 9, morphia 
tabloids, 40 sen.” Soa fraction 
of tenpence had taken me there 
and back, into the shade of that 
Undergrowth, and out into the 
Light again. 

** We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of.” 


It is now five years since I 
paid that unpretentious bill, 
and many sights have met my 
eye since then. I have basked 
at 7 A.M. under a broiling um- 
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brella beneath the Eden loveli- 
ness of the Botanic Gardens in 
Saigon; I have toiled up Fuji 
in the silence of a full-moon 
August night, and watched 
the stupendous flush of dawn 
grow deepening red with ex- 
pectation above the sleeping 
levels of the vast Pacific, till 
the sun rose dazzling from its 
golden bath to sparkle down a 
hundred miles of pine-fringed 
coast and headland reach below 
(is it not Mr Hearn who says, 
“The first sight of [or from] 
Fuji at dawn is not to be for- 
gotten in this life or the next”); 
entirely alone in the Indian 
summer of late October I have 
climbed for miles through the 
limitless blaze of crimson maple 
on the waterless tracks of de- 
serted Nyohozan, to emerge on 
the solitary top with its im- 
memorial shrine, and look down 
on a soundless world—save for 
the “hush ” of far-off waterfalls 
—where the countless ranges of 
hills, sunny and blue, lay quiet 
as folded sheep; for five un- 
ruffled days and nights I have 
steamed on an Indian Ocean 
wrapped in opal calm, the 
horizon dozing two or three 
miles away, where encompass- 
ing stately peaks of cloud stood 
all day poised like guardian 
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towers asleep, their silky detail 
mirrored white in the motion- 
less depths below: these and 
a thousand unimagined scenes 
have come and gone; but the 
Forest has remained. 

Yet the former sights were 
real—for tourists pay their 
passage-money to behold them 
too—while there never was such 
a Forest at all. (The doctor 
and I agree in this, though each 
with his own reservation as 
regards the sense of that re- 
mark.) The Authorities say I 
was never there: I was “not 
myself” at the time to go, nor 
was I “all there” if I went; 
besides which, how can any 
one be Nowhere? Yet, here 
in lawn-mown England, breath- 
ing a snug Laodicean air, I have 
only to shut my eyes: again I 
hear beneath the moss _ that 
microscopic ooze, the distant 
music of its subterranean plash, 
again I see the noiseless Dwarfs 
(they wrote to me the other 
day), the towering unstirred 
foliage overhead. “A _ per- 
manent lesion!” say the 
Faculty, and perhaps they 
know no better. How charm- 
ing is divine philosophy; but 
the Forest far excelled it in 
this isolated case. 

ERNEST FOXWELL. 
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CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


BY SIR R. HAMILTON LANG, K.C.M.G. 


Two hours’ talk in Parlia- 
ment on the 26th of May last 
was devoted to our little 
dependency of Cyprus, and on 
the whole the outcome was 
satisfactory. With the ex- 
ception of a few incoherent 
remarks from an Irish member, 
all the speakers bore testimony 
to the good work which Mr 
Chamberlain has initiated in 
Cyprus—work which, as Mr 
Buxton aptly puts it, is 
“founded on true business 
principles.” 

It is now twenty-four years 
since Cyprus came under British 
rule, but Mr Chamberlain is the 
first Colonial Secretary who has 
had the qualities necessary to 


treat the question of Cyprus 
from a business point of view. 
His predecessors had all a 
laudable desire to advance the 
material interests of the island, 
but they did not possess the 
practical knowledge requisite to 


guide them. The Cypriotes 
may now be congratulated that 
they are under the direction of 
one who has not only the will 
but the talents necessary to do 
them good. 

Mr Chamberlain early saw 
that the question of the storage 
of water was an important one 
for Cyprus, and he gave it his 
first thought. Anisland which 
can only count upon an average 
rainfall of 15 or 16 inches per 
annum evidently required to 
husband its water resources 


and allow as little of them as 
possible to be lost in the sea. 
He proceeded tentatively, and 
up to the present has only spent 
£60,000 on storage works. I- 
have no personal knowledge of 
the results of this experiment, 
but it is pleasant to hear from 
members who are in touch with 
Cyprus that it promises to be 
successful, 

Mr Chamberlain next wisely 
judged that a harbour at Fama- 
gusta was desirable, as_ well 
as railway communication be- 
tween the coast and the capital 
of the island. At present there 
is not a single harbour where 
steamers or ships can con- 
veniently land their passengers 
and cargoes. Ships have to 
anchor from a quarter to half 
a mile from the shore, and 
the landings are in winter 
made more difficult by a heavy 
surf breaking over the shallow 
waters, which run out to a con- 
siderable distance. Frequently, 
for many days at a time, no 
communication with the shore 
is possible. At Famagusta a 
natural reef of rocks singularly 
facilitates the construction of a 
harbour capable of sheltering 
in deep water a large number 
of ships, and permitting them 
to land their cargoes con- 
veniently at quays. A small 
inner harbour still exists, which 
was sufficient shelter for the 
sailing-ships of five centuries 
ago, but it is of course in- 
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sufficient for the tonnage of 
the present day. It will prove, 
however, a useful adjunct to the 
larger harbour now projected. 
The town of Famagusta, which 
in the sixteenth century of 
our era had a population of 
80,000 inhabitants and over 
300 churches, is to-day a vast 
ruin of masonry, surrounded by 
lofty fortifications and a moat. 
Many of its stones have been 
removed to build the neighbour- 
ing village of Varosia, but still 
what remains, exclusive of the 
walls, is probably sufficient to 
build houses for a population 
of 20,000 or 30,000 souls. The 
fortifications, composed of large 
cut stones, might suffice for all 
the above-water-mark walls of 
the new harbour as well as the 
warehouses necessary. These 
fortifications are of no value 
to-day as such, and for the 
health of the new town ought 
to disappear. Archeologists 
have already expressed their 
alarm that such interesting 
relics of the past as these 
walls should be demolished. 
No one who knows the in- 
terest I take in the antiquities 
of Cyprus will suspect me of a 
spirit of vandalism, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that 
these fortifications, which are 
only of the sixteenth century 
of our era, are not worth pre- 
serving. On the contrary, their 
demolition and the removal of 
the stones which encumber the 
town may yield most interest- 
ing archeological discoveries. 
All that is desirable is that a 
small staff of competent archee- 
ologists should assist at the 
operation, carefully photograph- 


ing the walls before they dis- 
appear, retaining any interest- 
ing inscriptions and statuary, 
and searching for any concealed 
objects of interest. The cost of 
such a mission would be small. 

It is not astonishing that the 
practical mind of Mr Chamber- 
lain easily perceived the advan- 
tages to result from the con- 
struction of a harbour at 
Famagusta, especially as its 
cost will only involve an out- 
lay of from £150,000 to 
£200,000. No such harbour 
exists between Alexandria and 
Constantinople, and, with the 
facilities of bonded warehouses, 
Famagusta may become the 
emporium for British goods for 
all the Syrian coast. It was 
therefore gratifying to hear 
from the lips of the Colonial 
Secretary that the work of the 
harbour “will be almost im- 
mediately begun.” 

In regard to the railway 
from the coast to the capital 
of the island the same authority 
informed us that it has been 
“thought prudent to wait for 
a year or two until the harbour 
has been constructed.” No 
very serious objection can be 
taken to that decision. It is 
less burdensome financially, and 
will diminish the strain upon 
the labour which such works 
involve, although in some 
measure the existence of a 
railway to the capital might 
facilitate the construction of 
the harbour, by the easy 
transport of wooden materials, 
supplies, and even of labourers 
and the personnel. The rail- 
way, it may be added, presents 
no engineering difficulties, and 
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as a narrow-gauge line is all 
that Cyprus requires, the cost 
will be moderate. It is not to 
our credit that after twenty- 
four years of occupation not a 
yard of railway-line exists in 
the island. Austria, under- 
standing better its mission in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, went 
into the country with its 
narrow - gauge railway, and 
to-day that economical mode 
of communication has been 
extended in all directions. 
One speaker in the debate 
of the 26th of May said he 
thought it “rather hard that 
Cyprus should be expected to 
pay 3 per cent interest ” on the 
advances “for public works 


made under the Colonial Loans 
Bill,” but Mr Chamberlain had 
no difficulty in replying that 
there was no hardship involved 
in making Cyprus pay the in- 
terest which is charged “to 


the greatest corporation” in 
England. He was right in 
saying that it was an “ex- 
tremely low and _ reasonable 
rate,” and on such conditions 
I feel sure that both the har- 
bour and the railway will 
prove remunerative. 

As little difficulty had Mr 
Chamberlain in correcting the 
hazy observations of some 
speakers in regard to the trib- 
ute, and in showing clearly 
that the negotiations carried 
on two years ago with the 
Sublime Porte had in view the 
relief of the British taxpayer. 
These negotiations concerned 
only the Turkish Loan of 1855 
guaranteed by England and 
France. It is certainly re- 
grettable that a country which 
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can borrow money freely at 
2? per cent should continue to 
pay 4 per cent to the bond- 
holders of 1855 whom she 
guarantees. Had the negotia- 
tions been successful,—and I 
hope they may be at some 
future time,—the British Treas- 
ury, by paying off these bond- 
holders with money borrowed 
at even 3 per cent, would have - 
economised from £30,000 to 
£40,000 a-year—an economy 
sufficient to render unnecessary 
in future the application to the 
British Parliament for grants 
in aid of Cyprus. 

The Colonial Secretary made 
the satisfactory statement to 
the House that he “shall secure 
a regular weekly service be- 
tween Cyprus and Egypt,” and 
if possible by British steamers. 
This will be good news to all 
our countrymen in Cyprus, 
and prove a great facility to 
traders. 

There is only one point in 
Mr Chamberlain’s speech upon 
which I would venture to utter 
a dissenting note. I do so 
without any hesitation, because 
I know the Colonial Secretary 
to be far too open-minded to 
object to well-intentioned ob- 
servations, and because these 
bear upon a subject which 
bristles with difficulties, and 
which, when in Cyprus, I had 
exceptional opportunities of 
studying. I refer to his remark, 
“A suggestion has been made 
for the creation of a bank in 
Cyprus—a ‘land bank’ it has 
been described in this House. 
I am not prepared, although I 
wish in every way to develop 
the island, to establish a Gov- 
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ernment bank for agricultural 
or other purposes. But we are 
prepared to give every encour- 
agement we can for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. 
We have been negotiating with 
private individuals, and I think 
there is a probability that 
such an institution may be 
established.” 

The deliverance of agricul- 
turists in Cyprus from the 
hands of their usurers is per- 
haps the most important ques- 
tion for the advancement of the 
material interests of the island. 
Lord Cromer, with his clear- 
sighted vision, realised this fact 
in connection with Egypt, and 
for the past seven years he has 
been persistently labouring to 
find a remedy. The evil is even 
greater in Cyprus than in 
Egypt, for the peasants in 
Cyprus are poorer, and the 
profits from agriculture are 
greatly less in a country de- 
pendent upon the rains of 
heaven, very parsimoniously 
granted, and not watered, as 
in Egypt, by a never - failing 
river. It is not the interest 
which he pays which ruins the 
Cyprian peasant, although that 
is never less than 12 per cent, 
and in most cases 18 to 24 per 
cent per annum. It is the 
unfair dealing to which he is 
subjected. The produce he 
gives to his “merchant,” as 
he calls his usurer, is invariably 
short-measured, and the price 
he gets credited for it is always 
greatly below its value. LEsti- 
mate that, in the most favour- 
able circumstances, the short 
measure represents 5 per cent, 
and the short value 10 per cent, 
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and it will be found that the 
money-facilities of the peasant 
cost him from 27 to 43 per cent. 
In these circumstances he never 
gets out of debt, and all his 
profits go into the pockets of 
the usurer. Add to this that, 
as the peasant knows nothing 
of accounts, he is frequently 
defrauded by his wily horse- 
leech. 

When I took the farm of Pila 
in Cyprus, some forty years 
ago, I found the majority of 
the peasants of the village over 
head and ears in debt. A 
peasant, Demetri, who owed 
his merchant £12, said to me, 
“ Originally that debt was £1, 
value of a tree which my shep- 
herd was accused of having 
burned. [For three or four 
years I paid nothing, because 
I considered the debt unjust; 
but as he threatened to sell my 
bullocks, I have been paying 
for several years three times 
the original amount of my 
debt, and yet he says that I 
owe him £12. What do I know 
of accounts? I sign the bond 
he presents me, in order that 
he may not sell my bullocks.” 
This peasant was a _ typical 
specimen of three-fourths of 
the peasants of Cyprus, and I 
fear his debt is typical of many 
in Cyprus. I advanced the 
money to clear off his debt, 
and did the same with all who 
cultivated my land, making 
them further advances as they 
required. The interest they 
paid me was 12 per cent; but 
I gave them honest measure, 
and credited them for their 
produce at the prices which I 
obtained for my own. They 
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all prospered, and when my 
lease of the farm expired, ten 
years after, I sold my peasant- 
debts for the sum at which they 
stood in my books. During two 
bad years of drought the vil- 
lagers needed exceptional as- 
sistance ; but in the good years 
which followed they paid it 
back, and when I ceased to 
have relations with them none 
owed me more than what their 
growing crops could largely 
cover. Every peasant culti- 
vator in Cyprus can gain more 
than his livelihood in a course 
of five years—good and bad to- 
gether—if he is honestly dealt 
with and pays only 12 per cent 
interest for his money facilities. 
But they need to be cared for as 
children, and the facilities given 
them must be in proportion to 
their needs. Left to them- 
selves, they will borrow with- 
out thought, and burden them- 
selves imprudently, especially to 
purchase more land. 

But the peasant-cultivators 
are essentially honest. An in- 
telligent Turkish governor in 
the Sixties, wishing to deliver 
the villagers from the abuses of 
the tithe-farmers, leased to each 
village its tithes for a sum rep- 
resenting the amount they had 
yielded on the average of the 
preceding five years. A dif- 
ficulty, however, arose in the 
very first year. The necessities 
of the Treasury required pay- 
ment of what the village owed 
before the produce could be sold 
profitably. Applied to, I found 
aremedy. The bank, which I 
directed, advanced on _ the 
“joint and several” guarantee 
of all the cultivators of each 
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village the sum necessary to 
pay the Treasury. It charged 
12 per cent interest, and left 
the village free to sell its grain 
when most profitable and to 
whom it pleased. The system 
worked admirably for two 
years —to the convenience of 
the Treasury, who got its money 
when due, and to the profit of 
the villagers, who were not 
victimised by the extortions of 
the tax-collectors, and who sold 
their produce at the most profit- 
able moment. The tax-collec- 
tors, however, resented being 
defrauded of their extortions, 
and when the governor was 
changed they induced his suc- 
cessor to abolish the system. 
The accounts were closed with- 
out leaving a single bad debt, 
and on an average the villagers 
had only paid interest for four 
months on each year’s advance. 

I have given these somewhat 
personal details to show that 
what the Cyprian agriculturists 
require is reasonable facilities at 
a just rate of interest, and espe- 
cially facilities from a source 
which will not take advantage 
of their weakness and simplicity. 
To acreditor thus honestly deal- 
ing with them they will prove 
good debtors. 

Mr Chamberlain said that it 
was no business of the Govern- 
ment to establish a “land bank,” 
and in this I agree with him. 
He added that he had been 
negotiating with private indi- 
viduals, and that there was a 
probability of establishing such 
a bank through their instru- 
mentality. The probability is 
very uncertain. The Govern- 
ment of Cyprus gave the con- 
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cession of such a bank to a 
private individual, who en- 
deavoured, without success, to 
sell his concession in London. 
Capitalists very wisely declined 
to purchase it, for the enterprise 
was too small to succeed. Lord 
Cromer has just found capital- 
ists to create in Egypt an agri- 
cultural bank with a capital of 
£2,500,000, on the guarantee of 
about 3} per cent by the Egyp- 
tian Government. But Egypt, 
with its annual exports of 
£16,000,000, presents a large 
enough field for such a bank. 
In the same proportions Cyprus, 
with its annual exportations of 
£400,000(one-fortiethof Egypt), 
could only face a bank with a 
capital of £60,000 — too small 
a business to support expenses 
and leave a profit. Such was 
evidently the opinion of shrewd 
men of business in London, for 
a recent decree of the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus has declared 
the concession of an agricultural 
bank to have lapsed. I think 
it fortunate that the project 
was still-born. Either it would 
have made too liberal advances, 
and so have induced the Cyprian 
peasants to ruin themselves, or 
its volume of business would 
have been so limited that it 
could not cover expenses, 

Is it, then, impossible to find 
a way to deliver the peasants 
from the usurers, who suck their 
life-blood? I do not think so. 
Cyprus is a small, and at pre- 
sent poor, island, and must be 
treated as such. Its Govern- 
ment should be essentially a 
paternal one, undertaking what 
in a larger and richer community 
is done by individual enterprise. 


Much money is not needed to 
satisfy the present requirements 
of its agriculturists. These 
facilities ought to be given 
judiciously—not with a view to 
bring large profits to the lender, 
but in order to leave profits in 
the hands of the cultivators, 
who, with them, will enlarge 
their operations. Profits left in 
the hands of farmers to add to 
the number of their bullocks 
and increase the area of their 
sowings are largely remun- 
erative, and immediately tell 
upon the productiveness of the 
country. 

I may astonish people in 
England, accustomed to large 
operations, and _ disappoint 
sanguine spirits in Cyprus, when 
I say that I believe all that is 
required at present to facilitate 
agriculturists will be covered by 
the sum of £100,000, and the 
best medium to grant these 
facilities is through the island 
Government. Noother medium 
is as capable of acting towards 
the peasant-cultivators as a 
cautious parent—not gratifying 
their caprices, but limiting its 
help to their legitimate neces- 
sities. But it may be asked, 
“Has the island Government 
amongst its British function- 
aries the elements necessary to 
carry out this paternal treat- 
ment?” I have no hesitation 
in saying that it has. The 
administration and _ collection 
of tithes “in kind” was a 
most difficult and _ intricate 
operation. From all I hear, 
the British functionaries have 
succeeded in doing it ad- 
mirably,—to the benefit of 
the Treasury and the content- 
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ment of the people. The know- 
ledge thus gained by close touch 
with every individual cultivator 
and his resources is such as no 
agents of foreign capitalists can 
possess. Amongst the number 
of those functionaries many 
have an intimate knowledge 
of the customs and language 
of the country, and they are 
competent to control the native 
elements with which they must 
work. In these you have 
the safest and most reliable 
elements to grant all the 
money - facilities required by 
agriculturists. 

And this is how I would 
proceed to use them. (1) Form 
an Agricultural Commission 
composed of five members, 
three being British function- 
aries (all knowing Greek) and 
two natives, with a _ small 
staff of subordinates for office 
work. (2) Provide the Com- 
of 


mission with a capital 
£100,000, upon which it can 
draw according to its neces- 


sities. This capital might 
safely and advantageously be 
provided under the “Colonial 
Loans Act,” and pay an in- 
terest of 3 or 4 per cent. If 
the money could not thus be 
obtained, it might be possible 
to appropriate the accumulated 
balance of about £20,000 which 
is disposable from the Locust 
Fund, and to borrow the re- 
mainder as required. (A bank 
would, I think, readily lend the 
money to the island Treasury 
at 1 per cent above the Bank 
of England rate.) (3) For the 
first year make only advances 
—(a) for seed-corn and against 
growing crops, repayable within 
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a year; (b) for the purchase of 
bullocks, repayable in three 
yearly instalments. Interest 
payable on both classes of 
advances to be 8 or 9 per cent 
per annum. Such is, in very 
brief and general terms, the 
procedure I would suggest,— 
details as to securities, bonds, 
&c., may be easily filled in. 

I am confident that the oper- 
ations present a minimum of 
risk to the island Treasury, 
in whose Tithe Department 
accurate statistics exist of the 
crops of every individual cul- 
tivator. The facilities will 
prove a boon to the agri- 
culturists in Cyprus, and 
certainly increase the _pro- 
ductiveness of the island. 

The truest remark in Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech was, “It 
would be a great mistake for 
a great country not to let 
out its money for a certain 
time, and that is the only 
reason why these matters 
should be undertaken by the 
public and not by private in- 
dividuals, who cannot lie out 
of their money.” Nations as 
well as individuals must be 
prepared to sow if they wish 
to reap, and there is no truth 
which more strongly appeals 
to the British mind, for it has 
been the secret of our success 
as a prosperous nation. 

Few people in England real- 
ise all the difficulties of our 
task in Cyprus. To administer 
a country with great natural 
resources is comparatively easy ; 
to benefit a poor and small 
country, through costly and 
highly civilised instruments, is 
difficult. As few in England 
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realise the privations and hard- 
ships which their countrymen 
have had to support in their 
labours to master problems of 
which they had no previous 
experience, and that in a trying 
climate, with very modest re- 
muneration. But an honest 
Briton, wherever he settles, 
leaves his mark behind, and in 
Cyprus his mark is one of 
which we may well be proud. 
Disinterested justice has been 
established where unblushing 
venality abounded. Honest 
administration has supplanted 
a corrupt régime. Financial 
order has taken the place of 
oppressive exactions. Liberty 
of the subject has dispelled the 
miasma of fanatical suspicion. 
Civilly, financially, and morally 
the position of the people has 
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been raised. Errors may have 
been committed unwittingly in 
the process of working out a 
new problem in unpropitious 
circumstances, but the inten- 
tions were always good and 
the motives pure. Now the 
perplexities of the initial stage 
are past. What has been ac- 
complished is so much, and 
so good, that it is our interest 
and our duty to give the island 
administration our complete 
confidence, and to intrust it, 
more freely than in the past, 
with resources which we can 
easily spare, and which we 
may be assured will be em- 
ployed to our credit as a 
nation, and to the wellbeing 
of an interesting people whose 
destinies have been intrusted 
to us. 
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WITH THE PEARLERS OF NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


On the north-western shores 
of Australia, between Cossack 
township and Port Darwin, lies 
a strip of coast-line which has 
not yet reccived much atten- 
tion from tle outside world. 
This is the pearling-grounds of 
the Nor’-West, and the lordly 
pioneers who rule there hope 
that their preserves may long 
continue to be neglected by the 
check-suited globe-trotter. The 
headquarters of the pearling 
industry is at Broome, the land- 
ing station of one of the Aus- 
tralian cablesystems. Broome, 
when the fleet is in port, has a 
population of about 1500, which 
is made up of 200 white men, 
800 Malays, 100 Japanese, and 
the same number of what are 
termed Manilamen, the re- 
mainder being a_heterogen- 
eous lot of aborigines, coolies, 
Kanakas, and specimens of 
almost every other race on 
earth. When the pearlers are 
out, however, the town is prac- 
tically deserted. 

Dampier was the first Euro- 
pean to skirt this coast, but it 
was long after his advent that 
it became famous for its pearl- 
shell deposits, although, even 
before the great explorer’s 
time, it was probably known 
to the aborigines, who until 
recently were in the habit of 
gathering for food the bivalves 
that the monsoon storms threw 
up on the beach. But since the 
days of Dampier many changes 
have occurred on these desolate 
shores, and it is even doubtful 
if the coast has the same con- 


figuration now as it had then. 
While the Eastern States of 
Australia were still struggling 
for existence, the fierce Malay 
pirates reigned here, and indeed 
it is only lately that it has been 
freed from all suspicion in that 
respect, although the pirates 
may not always have been the 
Malays. The early sea-rovers 
were not long in finding out 
that it would pay them to give 
some attention to the treasures 
of the sea, and it is probably 
owing to their efforts that Roe- 
buck Bay and the Ninety-Mile 
Beach came into prominence as 
pearling-grounds. From that 


time up to about twenty years 
ago these individuals worked 
the shores and shallows by 


various methods peculiar to 
themselves, the chief consisting 
of forcing the unfortunate 
aborigines to dive for the 
shells while they merely ex- 
tracted the pearls. 

This system ceased suddenly 
so far as the power of the 
Malays was concerned ; for to- 
wards the end of the Seventies 
some colonial adventurers sailed 
up the coast from Fremantle, 
and although little is officially 
known as to what then trans- 
pired, pearling shortly after- 
wards became a_ recognised 
profession among our colonial 
cousins. Some of those pioneers 
are still engaged in the trade, 
and many strange stories are 
told of their doings before the 
light of civilisation, in the shape 
of telegraphic communication, 
was let in upon their coast. 
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At present, taken as they 
stand, the pearlers of the Nor’- 
West are one of the wealthiest 
bodies of men in the world. 
They are certainly one of the 
most daring and most hospit- 
able, and do not hesitate to 
share their wealth with any un- 
lucky comrades. The methods 
in vogue now are much differ- 
ent from those employed twenty 
years ago. Beach-combing and 
enforced labour have given place 
to specially -designed luggers, 
profit-sharing systems, and the 
most modern diving - dresses, 
although among the South 
Pacific Islands beach-combing 
is still another name for piracy 
and slave-raiding. Strangely 
enough, the pearls do not now 
form the chief support of the 
industry. Nevertheless, some 
are frequently found worth 
£100 and upwards, and many 
of a value of £10, while from 
that sum downwards to 1s. for 
a thousand the pearls are very 
plentiful. The shell, however, 
is now the backbone of the 
industry. It is valued at from 
£100 to £180 per ton, and finds 
ready sale through Singapore 
agencies of London firms at 
anything between those prices. 

The pearler of the present 
day is a Briton in every sense 
of the word, and takes great 
care to impress that fact upon 
all who visit his domain. He 
usually owns the lugger he 
commands, but in some cases 
he has only a share in it and 
its profits, the real owner being 
a speculative gentleman who 
resides in his schooner and pays 
only occasional visits to the vari- 
ous luggers under his flag. In 
some of these deputy-managed 
craft the only qualification 
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necessary to obtain the posi- 
tion of skipper or commander 
is that of being a white man 
and not a German; but when 
the master pearler goes to the 
British port of Singapore he 
is invariably forced to “come 
down a bit” and do his business 
with the prosperous and well- 
satisfied sons of the Fatherland. 

Pearling is chiefly carried on 
in what are termed “proved 
grounds”; but if a good haul 
be made at any time, the 
pearler is not averse to pro- 
specting for new _ grounds 
(waters). As a rule, the com- 
mander is the only white man 
on board the lugger; the crew is 
composed of Malays and coolies, 
but the diver is always an in- 
telligent Manilaman or Filip- 
ino, who receives a small com- 
mission on the results of his 
work. The depth at which 
the shell is found is now about 
sixteen fathoms; of course shal- 
lower ledges are still worked, 
but it is considered that they 
are almost exhausted, and few 
pearlers waste time over them. 
In working, the diver is lowered 
over the gunwale by means 
of a winch, or in some cases 
dropped over unceremoniously 
by two of the Malay crew, and 
another two pump air down to 
him. 

These people are always 
quarrelling among themselves, 
and consequently the diver 
runs many risks he does not 
at the time know of, unless 
he guesses what is happening 
above when he experiences the 
sensations attending the stop- 
page of his air-supply. He is 
accustomed to such trifles, how- 
ever, and being more or less 4 
fatalist, probably wonders what 
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the men at the pumps are 
quarrelling about, and in a 
disinterested sort of way specu- 
lates on which of his two pumps- 
men will prove the weaker, and 
accordingly feed the sharks with 
him: Notwithstanding the un- 
certainty of life, he gathers all 
the shells within his limited 
range of vision, and when—if 
not too late—the men aloft 
stop fighting, he is hauled to 
the gunwale, where he is re- 
lieved of his spoil and dropped 
over again. 

The shells are found in 
patches, and when one deposit 
is exhausted—or perhaps be- 
fore, for the vessel is drifting 
all the time—the diver moves 
on to the next, crashing through 
dense forests of coral and other 
strange submarine growths en 
route, and frequently having to 
cut the fearful coiling creepers 
from his person. Often, too, he 
is precipitated into a deep dark 
chasm of unknown extent. In 
such moments the diver’s sole 
idea is to preserve his balance, 
for he is really but a feather- 
weight in the water at the six- 
teen-fathom level, and in due 
time he is safely hauled across 
the gulf, when, if he has not 
retained a vertical position, or 
if his line has not been kept 
taut overhead, he is dragged 
head first through any vegeta- 
tion or oozy slime that may 
lie in his path. When he 
regains his equilibrium, he 
once more turns his attention 
to the oyster-beds. 

Meanwhile the lugger drifts 
erratically over the surface of 
the ocean: an evil-eyed Malay 
may be asleep by the tiller, 
and the white commander will 
likewise be serenely indifferent 
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to his surroundings, unless the 
thought strikes him that the 
quality of the last case of 
whisky he had was not in 
accordance with the labels on 
the bottles or the price he 
paid, in which event he will 
probably be making things 
lively among the crew, and 
the profits of the trip will 
increase in proportion. Every 
fifteen minutes or so the diver 
comes up for a “blow.” If 
the shells are plentiful, hé may 
send them up in a net between 
times; but as a rule there are 
a few yards separating the 
shells of any size, and it is not 
often that he cannot bring 
them all aloft with him. A 
“blow” to this individual 
means being suspended over 
the gunwale with his helmet 
unscrewed for such time as the 
lugger may take to sail to the 
next known patch, after which 
he is allowed to drop again. 
When a full cargo of shell 
has been obtained the lug- 
ger’s course is shaped towards 
Broome, where the molluscs 
are opened in sheds erected 
for the purpose. In the cases 
of the pearlers who possess 
several luggers a schooner is 
sent round periodically to col- 
lect the shell from the smaller 
craft, thus saving the latter a 
journey which they are ill able 
to accomplish, owing to their 
peculiar design and extremely 
small freeboard. The process 
of opening is sometimes carried 
on while the schooner sails for 
Broome; but as most of the 
pearler kings make their homes 
on board these vessels now, 
and do not care to suffer the 
attending unpleasantness, the 
system is fast dying out, and 
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the schooner in turn discharges 
at the Broome opening-sheds. 
The methods of opening are 
many. In the early days the 
shells were torn apart with a 
knife or any other convenient 
weapon, and if no pearls re- 
warded a brief search the car- 
cass of the oyster was scooped 
out and left to rot on the sand 
until a merciful monsoon tide 
caused its removal. Lately, 
however, the pearlers have cop- 
ied the plan of the Chinese 
beachcombers of the archipel- 
ago, anda simpler system could 
not well be devised. The shells 
are laid on a slightly inclined 
bench, at the lowest edge of 
which is a carefully constructed 
ledge containing some water in 
the angle formed. After two 
days in this position the oyster 
“ gapes” and “spits out” the 
pearl,—if any,—which of course 
rolls down the bench until it is 
caught in the angle, from where 
it is gathered by the attendant 
Japaneseorcoolies. The number 
of pearls obtained in this way 
is about thirty per cent greater 
than was formerly the case by 
the forcible method, and it is 
therefore evident that the hasty 
pearlers must have lost a con- 
siderable amount through their 
carelessness, and the incom- 
pleteness of their method of 
extraction. As said before, the 
pearls do not now form the 
chief part of the business; 
nevertheless there are usually 
about a thousand, worth an 
average of £1 each, in the 
shells discharged from one 
schooner. When the pearls 
have been collected the moll- 
uses are cleaned out from the 
shells and either buried or 
otherwise destroyed, their late 
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casings being stored to await 
shipment. The chief opening 
establishments are owned by a 
London syndicate of jewellers, 
who employ in their service as 
many aborigines, coolies, and 
Japanese as may care to offer 
themselves. This syndicate is 
always willing to purchase “on 
chance” any shipment of shell 
that may come into port, and 
have a large fleet of their own 
luggers constantly on the waters 
during the season. As might 
be expected, this organised 
company is not liked by the 
independent pearlers, who, 
rightly or not, imagine that a 
monopoly of the trade is the 
real object in view. To such 
an extent is this rivalry carried 
that, notwithstanding the fact 
that Messrs S. & Co. have 
special facilities for shipping, 
and will pay full Singapore 
prices for all shells sold to them, 
the pearlers, unless temporarily 
financially embarrassed, will 
have nothing to do with them, 
and prefer to pay the expense 
of shipping their own shell to 
Singapore by some of the Holt 
Line of steamers, which call 
regularly in at Broome for that 
purpose, while en route from 
Fremantle to the great oriental 
metropolis. 

During the monsoon season 
the pearling fleet shelters in 
Roebuck Bay, on the shores of 
which Broome stands, and then 
that wicked and evil-smelling 
township wakens up from its 
sleep ; its drinking saloons are 
crowded with black, yellow, 
and white humanity ; the joss- 
houses are filled with mad- 
dened nondescripts; and the 
far-seeing abilities and correct 
judgment of the man _ who 
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designed the prison to hold the 
entire population becomes ap- 
parent. Unfortunately there 
are some renegade whites who 
run gambling - hells, but in 
justice to Britons at large it 
should be stated that these 
men are mostly mongrel for- 
eigners. The master pearlers, 
as a rule, do not frequent these 
places, preferring the narrower 
but healthier confines of their 
own vessels to that of the filthy 
mosquito-infested town; but if 
any do go ashore, they all meet 
in a saloon owned by a gentle- 
man with a very Highland 
name and a dusky countenance, 
or in the cable house, where 
fortunes may be gambled away 
in a night. These men are 
indifferent to this matter: 


money, to most of them, has 
no attractions, and if they 
were denied the excitement of 
being alternately worth a fair 


fortune and without a six- 
pence in their possession, they 
would probably die of sheer 
ennui. But some of _ the 
pearlers, indeed the majority, 
are made of sterner stuff, they 
still retain memories of lands 
where green vegetation and 
flowing streams of crystal 
water take the place of hideous 
mangrove swamps and parch- 
ing deserts, and their efforts 
are all made in the hope that 
some day the results will en- 
able them to return to those 
lands. These men only come 
into Broome when in need of 
stores, and after landing their 
crews spend the “off” season 
in some of the numerous bays 
and inlets farther north, occa- 
sionally finding rich patches in 
those sheltered sounds capable 
of being worked at all seasons, 
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It matters little on this coast 
what the original temperament 
of any person may have been, 
the influence of his surround- 
ings soon has its effect upon 
him and makes him like his 
fellows. With the _ pearlers 
this takes the form of a feeling 
of reckless indifference, and a 
stranger suddenly thrown 
among them sees much to in- 
terest and amuse him in the 
incongruities brought about by 
this state of affairs. 

When I visited this quarter 
I was not aware that there 
was any special industry car- 
ried on. In fact, I did not even 
know that a township existed 
between Roebourne and Derby 
until one evening the ss, 
Nemesis sailed into Roebuck 
Bay, and the skipper calmly 
announced that I would re- 
quire to go ashore and await 
the next steamer, as he was 
going no farther. I was booked 
to London vid Singapore, but 
I had expected to be dumped 
ashore somewhere, as_ the 
Nemesis was not the regular 
connecting steamer, and I had 
taken it chiefly with the desire 
to get away from plague- 
stricken Fremantle, to which 
city I had come round from 
Northern Queensland. 

* All right, captain,” I said ; 
“but you might give me my 
bearings first.” 

“Go straight ahead from the 
jetty until you see the cable 
station, then starboard hard 
and you are into Roderick’s 
Hotel. Drinks don’t cost more 
than a shilling there.” 

“Thanks; but what is the 
name of the port? I presume 
we are still in Australia?” 

“ Weare; this is Broome, the 
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headquarters of the pearling 
fleet, and the hottest hole on 
earth.” 

“Qh, I think Ill survive till 
the Australind comes along,” I 
said as indifferently as I could, 
and after seeing my baggage 
on shore I followed out the 
captain’s directions, and finally 
entered a well-lit saloon, in 
which the strains of a grama- 
phone were evidently causing 
much appreciation. No one 
seemed to notice me as I made 
my way forward; all the occu- 
pants were clustered round the 
gramaphone and indulging in 
various comments as to the 
correctness of the song it was 
giving forth. There were about 
ten men in the party, all of 
whom were white. Some were 
garbed in the most approved 
London club-land fashion, while 
others were very scantily clad 
indeed ; but the careless manner 
in which handfuls of sovereigns 
were occasionally flung down 
on the counter showed that 
money at least was not much 
of a consideration with any of 
them. 

“Hallo! boys; here’s a 
stranger,” suddenly cried one, 
seeing me looking on inter- 
estedly, and instantly a general 
move was made in my direc- 
tion. 

“Name it, boss,” spoke the 
bar-tender, coming forward ; 
“that is, if you is not an 
S ’*3 man.” 

“What will happen if I 
am?” I inquired, slightly curi- 
ous to know what an S ’s 
man was. 








“You'll get fired; that’s 
al]_—” 

“Shut up, Bob,” reproved 
a tall broad-shouldered man. 
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“This is the master pearlers’ 
club,” he continued, addressing 
me, “and as a stranger you are 
very welcome to whatever it 
affords.” 

“Thank you, but I under- 
stood that this was Roderick’s 
Hotel?” 

“Same thing,” laughed sev- 
eral of the men. “Who sent 
you here?” 

“Captain Lawrence of the 
Nemesis.” 

“Then it’s all O.K. He is 
one of us,” said the first 
speaker. “You will be my 
guest to-night, after which we 
will consider what is best to do 
with you.” 

“Gently there: I am a Brit- 
isher, and quite able to look 
after myself.” 

“You can bet, my boy, that 
we're all coloured red here, 
but of course if you don’t 
wish Z 

“You are needing a spell 
south, Wilcox,” interrupted an- 
other gentleman. ‘ You don’t 
give the stranger half a chance. 
We are pearlers,” he continued, 
turning to me. “This is the 
off season, and as hell is let 
loose in this town when the 
fleet is at home, we arrange to 
look after any white stranger 
that may be cast upon these 
shores. Listen! There’s the 
Malays’ infernal racket start- 
ing now. I shouldn’t wonder 
but they will have a fight 
with the aborigines before 
morning.” 

“T see I have made a mis- 
take, then, gentlemen,” I said, 
“in coming here, but I assure 
you that it was not from choice 
I came.” 

“Oh, don’t let that trouble 
you. Weare very glad to have 
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you. But you can now under- 
stand why we reserve this hotel 
for our own use. We don’t all 
necessarily make beasts of our- 
selves although you see us here. 
Some of us, it is true, have a 
failing that way, and there are 
others over in the cable shanty 
now going it pretty stiff: we 
therefore make it a point that 
a dozen of us come here every 
night to look after any of the 
boys who may take more 
stagger juice aboard than they 
can carry; but allow me to 
introduce the company: This is 
Alf Chambers. Here is Sam 
Wilcox — Moore — Macpherson 
—Edward Wilson, commonly 
known as Dandy Dick,—Will 
Biddles — Gordon, of G. B. 
diving-dress fame, —and, the 
finest gentleman on the Aus- 
tralian coast, Gentleman James 

“What about yourself, Cap.?” 
spoke the last named, waving 
his hand deprecatingly at the 


compliment. 
“Me? Oh! I forgot. I am 
Biddles. You may have heard 


of me down in Perth?” 

“T believe I have,” I an- 
swered. “You are the man 
whom the American skipper 
mistook for a pirate, and who, 
up in King Sound——” 

“T see you have my history 
all right, lad; but there goes 
the dinner-gong, so come along 
and sample Broome fare.” 

In the company of the light- 
hearted pearlers the time passed 
very quickly. It transpired 
that I had known in Queens- 
land some of their comrades 
who had drifted down country 
from the Gulf pearling-grounds, 
and being well accustomed to 
meeting all sorts of people, I 
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readily grasped the little peculi- 
arities of my hosts, and soon 
became on the best of terms 
with them all. 

“T think we'll go now, boys,” 
said Wilcox, sometime about 
midnight. ‘You fellows that 
are sober can see after the 
other boys, and we two will 
get aboard the Thetis.” 

“Why! Don’t you 
here?” I cried. 

“Not likely. There wouldn’t 
be an ounce of blood left in us 
by morning. The mosquitoes 
here are A 1; but can you 
swim ?” 

“A little Why?” 

“Because I expect you will 
have to. You see we don’t care 
to give the mob a chance of 
going aboard while we are on 
shore; sO we never use our 
dinghys.” 

“Oh! howabout our clothes?” 

“Leave them on the jetty. 
I always send the cook round 
for them in the morning.” 

I did not answer; I recog- 
nised that I was again among 
a strange people. We were 
now threading our way among 
the coolies’ huts and shanties 
towards the beach. The moon 
was shining brightly, thus en- 
abling us to jump over several 
forms which were huddled up 
in various positions across our 
path without disturbing them. 

“These people would stick a 
knife in a man for his bootlaces,” 
my companion remarked ; “ but 
luckily they are always too 
drunk to stand.” 

“But if you treated them 
fairly might there not be better 
results?” 

“Look here, my lad, you’ve 
still got some of the old country 
notions about you. You can’t 


stay 
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treat the Malays as you do 
white men. They do _ not 
understand what gratitude 
means. Great Southern Cross! 
Don’t you know the history of 
this coast? Haven’t you heard 
of poor Woods? He was going 
to reform everything. Gave 
the beggars a share of the 
profits, and wages besides. 
First thing we knew was when 
his Chinese cook rushed into 
Roderick’s one night and told 
some of us that Woods’ crew 
had mutinied because of their 
tinned dog being off colour—as 
if it ever was anything else!” 
* And what was the result?” 
“Oh, they killed Woods and 
threw his body into the sea, 
and then sailed for Java. .The 
cook jumped overboard and 
swam ashore, and that’s how 
we knew. The Dutchmen chased 
them up and sent them back 
from Surabaya in chains, and 
we hung them.” 
“These men were Malays?” 
“ Yes, but the half-castes and 
aborigines are just as bad. Take 
the case of Dr Vines, for 
instance: they murdered him 
because he couldn’t give them 
what he hadn’t got himself. 
And then there was Captain 
Skinner; but you'll not sleep 
if I tell you any more. Yonder 
is my craft. Get ready.” 
Wilcox discarded his coat as 
he spoke and plunged into the 
inviting waters, and somewhat 
dubiously I followed; for al- 
though my garments were of 
the usual Siamese silk variety, 
and therefore did not greatly 
impede my movements, I could 
not help wondering what would 
happen if there were any sharks 
about. As I struggled after 
Wilcox this thought kept re- 
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curring to me in spite of all 
my attempts to convince myself 
that there could be no such 
creatures there, and just when 
I had almost succeeded in believ- 
ing that such might somehow 
be the case, I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had been watching 
these very monsters playing 
around the Nemesis all that 
afternoon. 

“What about sharks?” I 
gasped, as the stern light of the 
Thetis shone out ahead. 

“'They’re too well fed here to 
trouble about white men,” came 
the reply, and I had to satisfy 
myself with the hope that the 
sharks would be able to distin- 
guish without personal investi- 
gation that I wasof the fortunate 
colour. We reached the schooner 
without mishap, however, and 
scrambled over its stern by 
means of a friendly rope, and 
soon after I was asleep in what 
might have been a comfortable 
berth but for the presence of 
some hundreds of other occu- 
pants of divers kinds. 

Next morning I found my 
baggage and the clothes I had 
thrown off in the cabin beside 
me, and on going out on deck 
had my first view of Broome by 
daylight. It was not much to 
look at. There were some tents, 
two or three dozen “ humpies” 
and “windbreaks,” and about 
twelve galvanised-iron struc- 
tures, of which the jail, the 
cable station, Gummows’ and 
Roderick’s Hotels, were the 
most conspicuous. The Nemesis 
had sailed away south again 
during the night, and there was 
no sign of life anywhere. During 
the day—by way of a treat!— 
Wilcox and some others took 
me to inspect “their prison,” 
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in which they had evidently 
great pride; but I could not 
work up any enthusiasm over 
the sight of a score of miserable 
wretches chained together by 
the ankles. 

“These are the murderers of 
old Smith,” remarked one of my 
companions. “They turned on 
him because he plugged one of 
them with a ‘44,’ one day 
when he was drunk, up in King 
Sound.” 

“We're keeping them here 
until we can get an execu- 
tioner,” added the jailer, “but 
it’s spoiling the trade of the 
town; every one is afraid of 
getting drunk, as they might 
then be induced to take the 
job on.” 

I was glad when we left the 
place, and, eager to obtain in- 
formation of a more pleasant 
kind, I asked to be shown the 
opening-sheds. 

“Well, you are a strange 
fellow,” was Wilcox’s only com- 
ment as he led the way thither, 
and as we neared the shell- 
strewn benches I began to 
understand the meaning of his 
words, and signified that, after 
all, I thought I would rather 
not go farther. 

“They do smell a bit strong,” 
laughed my friend ; “‘ but we're 
not near enough yet, and the 
wind is not off the proper 
quarter to give a Broome ap- 
petiser. But there’s Biddles 
semaphoring for us to dine 
with him in the club ; let’s get 
along.” 

Several days passed agree- 
ably enough to me among those 
free-hearted Britons, but in 
time I began to calculate when 
the next steamer would be due. 
“T fear there’s no steamer 
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coming into Broome for two 
months, my boy,” said Captain 
Biddles when I asked him, and 
a visit to the cable station con- 
firmed his fears; for when the 
obliging officials there wired to 
Fremantle, they received the 
reply that the ss. Australind 
would miss Broome and call 
instead at Derby, on the head 
of King Sound. 

“Then I will have to cross 
country to Derby,” I said. “I 
suppose that is easy enough ; 
the telegraph line runs all the 
way?” 

“Oh, it’s about as easy as 
going to heaven,” answered 
Biddles. “The aborigines are 
very considerate between here 
and Derby,—they always kill 
you before they make a dinner 
out of you. But are you sure 
you can’t stay here?” 

“It is four years since I was 
north of the equator,” I said, 
“and I have a strong desire to 
cross it as soon as possible.” 

“Tn that case, I suppose you 
will have to go. Wish I could 
myself.” 

“Why can’t you? You are 
rich enough now, surely?” 

“Ha, ha! Imagine old 
Biddles going back to civilisa- 
tion. Why, man, they would 

Well, well, never mind. 
Here’s the boys coming. We'll 
see what can be done.” 

That evening I was informed 
that‘the Bessie Fraser was to 
sail north to King Sound in the 
morning with stores for George 
Hobart’s schooners. I could go 
with it, and Hobart would find 
some means of landing me at 
Derby. This arrangement, the 
pearlers assured me, was not 
made in my behalf, as the Bessie 
Fraser would have to sail in 
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any case. Thus it came about 
that next morning I parted 
with my kindly friends, and in 
company with Harry Quin the 
skipper, six Malays for a crew, 
a Chinese cook, and a Manila- 
man diver, rounded the long 
sandy point and headed north- 
wards, 

After lunch the captain an- 
nounced his intention of having 
a sleep if I didn’t mind, and 
thinking that he would require 
to be on watch during the night, 
which wouldcertainly bestormy, 
I said that I could easily pass 
the time looking round, and in 
an endeavour to do so, soon 
after entered into conversation 
with the cook. 

“Ts it going to be rough to- 
night, John?” I said by way of 
introduction, watching him as 
he went through some mys- 
terious performances necessary 
for the preparation of our next 
meal, 

“Velly. Me no need make 
breakfast. Captain sick. No 
want any.” 


“ What! 


The captain sick! 
What do you mean?” 


“Huh! Him no sail man. 
Him only gole’ glabber ; 
no know nothing ’bout sea. 
D !” John disappeared as 
he gave vent to his last ex- 
clamation, and turning round 
I saw that Aguinili, the diver 
and sarang, was approaching. 

“Good day, sir,” he said in 
excellent English. 

“Good day, Aguinili. You 
have given Ah Sing a fright.” 

“He gabble gabble all day 
when captain not well.” 

“Great Scott! What is 
wrong? The captain was all 
right half an hour ago.” 

“Yes, but we are round the 
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head now, and the monsoon is 
on. I come speak with you, 
for to-night I have only one 
man to steer with me, the rest 
no good. I come ask will you 
take helm for time to-night, 
else we must go back?” 

I was certainly surprised at 
Aguinili’s words, but grasping 
their import, I at once signified 
that I would willingly take a 
watch, and following him aft, 
I was made acquainted with 
the little peculiarities of the 
schooner in regards to her 
steering. 

“Malay bad man—you no 
trust him,” remarked Aguinili. 
“No let them know captain 
not well?” 

“Never fear,” I answered; 
*T have sailed with their kind 
before. But call me when you 
want me, for I cannot navigate 
by the stars as you do, so I 
must hunt up a chart and get 
out my own instruments.” 

At that moment Ah Sing 
came aft and informed me that 
the captain desired my presence, 
so, making my way to his stuffy 
cabin, I soon stood beside him. 
He was lying in his bunk read- 
ing, but as I entered he cast 
aside his book and said, “I say, 
mate, ye needn’t give me away 
more than ye can help.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing, so long as I lie on 
my back, but this darned motion 
doesn’t agree with me in any 
other position.” 

“Do you mean to say % 

“That I is no sailor? You 
struck the bull first shot. I 
ain’t. I is a gold miner, and 
got stranded in Broome after 
making a pile on the Marble 
Bar fields, an’ losing it down 
in Roebourne. Lord knows how 
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I got here, but old Wilcox got 
me this billet with Hobart, 
‘cause I could swear at the 
nigs better than any man he 
knowed. I know nothing about 
navigation except what a bush- 
man knows, and here I is at 
sea entirely.” 

“But have you never had 
any accidents?” 

“Oh, there have been some 
narrow squeaks, but that chap 
Aguinili is a smart fellow; he 
manages somehow, and I swears 
at Lor! but I is_ bad. 
Oh !——.” 

“You'll be all right soon,” I 
said, sympathisingly, as I left 
him. He was the best example 
of a bluffer I had ever come 
across, but he had the true grit 
of the sons of the Southern 
Cross, and if he knew nothing 
of navigation, he got along 
wonderfully well by leaving 


everything to fate and Aguinili. 


It was a very rough night, 
but the Bessie Fraser weathered 
it all right, thanks to the skilful 
handling of the sarang. Next 
evening we entered King Sound, 
and by seven o’clock were safely 
moored alongside the schooner 
Electron, George Hobart’s head- 
quarters. 

This gentleman was a very 
superior person to those usually 
met in such latitudes: he was 
of a scientific turn of mind, 
and had designed many strange 
appliances which were the won- 
der and admiration of the pearl- 
ing fraternity. 


“You have just arrived in. 


time to witness the trial of 
my new dress,” were almost 
his first words to me ; and after 
dinner, in answer to my in- 
quiry, he proceeded to explain 
wherein his dress differed from 
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others, and to point out its 
anticipated advantages. ‘“Six- 
teen fathoms is the greatest 
depth at which we can work 
with the old dress, you know,” 
he said, “and even at that a 
diver can only last out three 
seasons,” 

“Well, what’s the odds?” 
interrupted Quin; “they’re 
cheap, ain’t they? and there’s 
any amount where they come 
from?” 

“That may be; but this 
dress is designed to give the 
diver a longer lease of life, 
and also to enable him to 
stand a good two or three 
fathoms more pressure. I have 
just got down a new G.B. dress 
from Singapore, and I intend 
to try mine alongside it to- 
morrow.” 

I did not then know what a 
G.B. dress was, but not wish- 
ing to display my ignorance I 
did not inquire, and during 
the evening’s conversation I 
gathered that it was the inven- 
tion of two Glasgow engineers, 
who had designed it to allow of 
greater depths being explored. 

In the morning all hands 
began to prepare for the trials, 
and after breakfast Aguinili, as 
the most experienced diver, was 
lowered from the derrick in the 
G.B. dress, and Jim Mackenzie, 
the Electron’s chief officer, was 
also weighted and dropped over 
in Hobart’s. 

“Isn’t there a nigger handy 
to go down in the old dress 
now?” asked Quin, kicking 
over a helmet. “I'll go two to 
one on it yet.” 

“The water is too deep 
here,” answered Hobart. “No 
man could bottom in the old 
dress,” 
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“Tl go,” said the intrepid 
Quin, “and chance it.” 

“No. Hallo! Mackenzie is 
down. Great heavens! The 
pumps are not working!” 
Hobart sprang to the pumps, 
and threw the two Malay 
operators across the deck, then, 
assisted by Quin and myself, 
began pumping furiously. It 
was useless. The pumps were 
not drawing air. The perspir- 
ation burst out over my face as 
I realised the position that poor 
Mackenzie wasin. Quin swore, 
and then rushed to the winch, 
where the crew, in answer to 
Hobart’s signal, were already 
hauling in. In less time than 
it takes to tell the diver was 
above the surface, and in 
another second his helmet was 
unscrewed. 

“Poor old Mac,” said Quin, 
as the limp form was removed 
from its cage; “I always 
reckoned that he would peg 
out before me.” 

“ Wrong again, Quin,” feebly 
murmured Mackenzie. ‘You 
won’t be mate of the Electron 
this trip But I say, there’s 
shells down there as big as a 
table, and they are packed like 
peas.” 

“Never mind them at pre- 
sent, Mac,” spoke Hobart. 
“We're glad to see you all 
right again; but what hap- 
pened’? Did the dress 

“The dress is all right, but 
the beggars must have stopped 
pumping while I was sinking, 
and when they started again I 
fancy the check-valve would not 
work.” 

*“ Ah, then we burst the con- 
nection on deck when we rushed 
to the pumps. That means my 
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dress won't do for twenty 


fathoms at any rate. Hallo! 
there’s Aguinili’s signal. Haul 


away! Why! it is shell, and 
look at the size!” 

In answer to the diver’s 
signal the men had hauled up 
his shell-net, and when it ap- 
peared above the waters the 
size of the shells had drawn 
forth an exclamation of sur- 
prise from all. Soon after 
Aguinili himself came up laden 
with the spoil of the nineteen- 
fathom ledge, and when he was 
brought on deck and his helmet 
removed he told a wonderful 
story of the wealth of the deep 
deposits, which hitherto no man 
had seen. 

“Shell plenty. No need 
move away; fill net all time 
same place. Good shell for 
pearl, I know that, for I see 
sea-snake feed much. I go 
down again quick.” 

“No, no, Aguinili,” cried 
Hobart, handing him a glass 
of spirits. ‘We have plenty 
of time for that. Have the 
shells been moving much ?” 

“No. Shells grow there. 
No currents; no monsoons; 
deep, deep coral bottom. No 
shell on sixteen-fathom bottom 
here.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” finally 
said Hobart, “we have seen 
the result of the trials, and the 
G.B. comes out first. I will 
cable to Singapore to send 
down some more of them, and 
I will see that Gentleman 
James, Captain Biddles, and 
the others get to know of its 
good points. Who knows 


what fortunes we may now ob- 
tain from these deep neglected 
sounds.” 
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Two hours afterwards the 
Electron was sailing down 
King Sound towards the Indian 
Ocean, and on my venturing to 
ask where we were bound for, 
Hobart informed me that he 
had received word from Derby 
that the bubonic plague had 
broken out afresh in Fremantle, 
and it was therefore obvious 
that the Australind would not 
now call at the northern port ; 
for if she did so she would 
assuredly be quarantined at 
Singapore through not having 
been sufficient time at sea since 
leaving Australian waters. 

“We are going to put youon 
board now,” he added, “and 
Mackenzie is going up to 
Raffles! with you to see about 
the new dresses. Meanwhile 
the men are opening the shells 
from the deep level, and I hope 
that we will find a memento 
to give you of your visit to this 
coast.” 

Karly in the afternoon a long 
hanging cloud of black smoke 
became visible away on the 
southern horizon, and knowing 
that it must be issuing from the 
funnels of the Australind or the 
Adelaide Steamship Co.’s trader 
Albany, we steered out to in- 
vestigate, and, if need be, to 
intercept. It proved to be the 
former vessel, and in due course 
she answered our signal and 
hove to. 

“Well, good-bye then, lad. 
I hope you will come back to 
this coast when you are tired of 
the old country,” were Hobart’s 
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parting words as Mackenzie 
and I clambered up the sides of 
the Australind. 

“Tf you see a lugger cheap at 
Singapore you might buy it for 
me,” cried Quin, throwing me 
a miner’s gold-bag; “and, I 
say, you might send me the 
second part of the book you 
gave me to read when we were 
coming up through the mon- 
soon on the Bessie. I am 
darned curious to know the 
wind up.” 

“And here’s a pair of the 
deep shells, take care of them,” 
cried Hobart, fastening a couple 
into the sling in which my 
baggage was being hoisted. 


Three days after landing at 
Singapore I bought a small 
lugger for Quin, and sent back 
the balance of his money and a 
complete copy of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ (which was the. book 
requested) with Mackenzie, who 
also undertook to see about the 
lugger going south. Four days 
later, while tossing in the Bay 
of Bengal on the s.s. Ballarat, 
I began to rearrange my be- 
longings so that they might be 
readily transferred to the con- 
necting P. and O. mail steamer 
Himalaya at Colombo. In doing 
so I chanced to open my shells, 
and found therein two magnif- 
icent pearls, and a note which 
read: “Please accept one of 
the enclosed from me. The 
other is from Aguinili, who has 
asked me to offer it to you in 
kind remembrance.” 








! The Raffles Hotel, Singapore. 
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As soon as he had come up 
quite close he said, mouthing in 
a deep sullen growl,— 

“What is it I hear, Whalley? 
Is it true that you are selling 
the Fair Maid ?” 

Captain Whalley, looking 
away, said the thing was 
done— money had been paid 
that morning; and the other 
expressed at once his appro- 
bation of such an extremely 
sensible proceeding. He had 
got out of his trap to stretch 
his legs, he said, on his way 
home to dinner. Sir Frederick 
looked well at the end of his 
time. Didn’t he? 

Captain Whalley could not 
say; had only noticed the car- 
riage going past. 

The Master-Attendant, plung- 
ing his hands into the pockets 
of an alpaca jacket inappropri- 
ately short for a man of his age 
and appearance, moved on. He 
strutted with a slight limp, and 
with his head reaching only to 
the shoulder of Captain Whal- 
ley, who walked easily, staring 
straight before him. They 
had been good comrades years 
ago, almost intimates. At the 
time when Whalley commanded 
the renowned Condor, Eliott 
had charge of the nearly as 
famous Ringdove for the same 
owners ; and when the appoint- 
ment of Master-Attendant was 


V. 


created, Whalley would have 
been the only other serious 
candidate. But Captain Whal- 
ley, then in the prime of life, 
was resolved to serve no one 
but his own auspicious Fortune. 
Far away, tending his hot irons, 
he was glad to hear the other 
had been successful. There 
was a worldly suppleness in 
bluff Ned Eliott that would 
serve him well in that sort of 
official appointment. And they 
were so dissimilar at bottom 
that as they came slowly to 
the end of the avenue before 
the Cathedral, it had never 
come into his head that he 
might have been in that man’s 
place—provided for life. 

The sacred edifice, standing 
in solemn isolation amongst the 
converging avenues of enormous 
trees, as if to put grave thoughts 
of heaven into the hours of ease, 
presented a closed Gothic portal 
to the light and glory of the 
west. The glass of the rosace 
above the ogive glowed like fiery 
coal in the deep carvings of a 
wheel of stone. The two men 
faced about. 

“Tl tell you what they ought 
to do next, Whalley,” growled 
Captain Eliott suddenly. 

“Well?” 

“They ought to send a real 
live lord out here when Sir 
Frederick’s time is up. Eh?” 
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Captain Whalley _perfunc- 
torily did not see why a lord 
of the right sort should not do 
as well as any one else. But 
this was not the other’s point 
of view. 

“No, no. Place runs itself. 
Nothing can stop it now. Good 
enough for a lord,” he growled 
in short sentences. ‘ Look at 
the changes in our own time. 
We need a lord now. They 
have got a lord in Bombay.” 

He dined once or twice every 
year at the Government House 
—a many-windowed, arcaded 
palace upon a hill laid out in 
roads and gardens. And lately 
he had been taking about a 
duke in his Master-Attendant’s 
steam-launch to visit the har- 
bour improvements. Before 
that he had “most obligingly ” 
gone out in person to pick out 
a good berth for the ducal 
yacht. Afterwards he had an 
invitation to lunch on board. 
The duchess herself lunched 
with them. A big woman 
with a red face. Complexion 
quite sunburnt. He _ should 
think ruined. Very gracious 
manners, They were going on 
to Japan. ... 

He ejaculated these details 
for Captain Whalley’s edifica- 
tion, pausing to blow out his 
cheeks as if with a pent-up 
sense of importance, and re- 
peatedly protruding his thick 
lips till the blunt crimson end 
of his nose seemed to dip into 
the milk of his moustache. 
The place ran itself; it was fit 
for any lord ; it gave no trouble 
except in its Marine depart- 
ment—in its Marine depart- 
ment he repeated twice, and 
after a heavy snort began to 
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relate how the other day her 
Majesty’s Consul-General in 
French Cochin-China had 
cabled to him—in his official 
capacity—asking for a qualified 
man to be sent over to take 
charge of a Glasgow ship whose 
master had died in Saigon. 

“TI sent word of it to the 
officers’ quarters in the Sailors’ 
Home,” he continued, while the 
limp in his gait seemed to grow 
more accentuated with the in- 
creasing irritation of his voice. 
“Place’s full of them. Twice 
as many men as there are 
berths going in the local, trade. 
All hungry for an easy job. 
Twice as many—and— What 
d’you think, Whalley?.. .” 

He stopped short ; his hands 
clenched and thrust deeply 
downwards, seemed ready to 
burst the pockets of his jacket. 
A slight sigh escaped Captain 
Whalley. 

“Hey? You would think 
they would be falling over 
each other. Not a bit of it. 
Frightened to go home. Nice 
and warm out here to lie about 
a verandah waiting for a job. 
I sit and wait in my office. 
Nobody. What did they sup- 
pose? That I was going to sit 
there like a dummy with the 
Consul-General’s cable before 
me? Not likely. So I looked 
up a list of them I keep by me 
and sent word for Hamilton— 
the worst loafer of them all 
—and just made him go. 
Threatened to instruct the 
steward of the Sailors’ Home 
to have him turned out neck 
and crop. He did not think 
the berth was good enough 
—if—you—please. ‘I’ve your 
little records by me,’ said 

P 
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I. ‘You came ashore here 
eighteen months ago, and you 
haven’t done six months’ work 
since. You are in debt for your 
board now at the Home, and I 
suppose you reckon the Marine 
Office will pay in the end. Eh? 
So it shall; but if you don’t 
take this chance, away you 
go to England, assisted pass- 
age, by the first homeward 
_ Steamer that comes along. You 
are no better than a pauper. 
We don’t want any white 
paupers here.’ I scared him. 
But look at the trouble all this 
gave me.” 

“You would not have had 
any trouble,” Captain Whalley 
said almost involuntarily, ‘if 
you had sent for me.” 

Captain Eliott was immensely 
amused ; he shook with laughter 
as he walked. But suddenly 
he stopped laughing. A vague 
recollection had crossed his 
mind. Hadn’t he heard it said 
at the time of the Travancore 
and Deccan smash that poor 
Whalley had been cleaned out 
completely. ‘ Fellow’s hard up, 
by heavens!” he thought; and 
at once he cast a sidelong up- 
ward glance at his companion. 
But Captain Whalley was 
smiling austerely straight be- 
fore him, with a carriage of the 
head inconceivable in a penni- 
less man—and he became re- 
assured. Impossible. Could not 
have lost everything. That ship 
had been only a hobby of his. 
And the reflection that a man 
who had confessed to receiving 
that very morning a presum- 
ably large sum of money was 
not likely to spring upon him a 
demand for a small loan put 
him entirely at his ease again. 


There had come a long pause 
in their talk, however, and not 
knowing how to begin again, 
he growled out soberly, “We 
old fellows ought to take a rest 
now.” 

“The best thing for some of 
us would be to die at the oar,” 
Captain Whalley said negli- 
gently. 

“Come, now. Aren’t you a 
bit tired by this time of the 
whole show?” muttered the 
other sullenly. 

“* Are you?” 

Captain Eliott was. Infer- 
nally tired. He only hung on 
to his berth so long in order to 
get his pension on the highest 
scale before he went home. It 
would be no better than poverty, 
anyhow; still, it was the only 
thing between him and the 
workhouse. And he had a 
family. Three girls, as Whalley 
knew. He gave “Harry, old 
boy,” to understand that these 
three girls were a source of the 
greatest anxiety and worry to 
him. Daily worry. Enough to 
drive a man distracted. 

“Why? What have they 
been doing now?” asked Cap- 
tain Whalley with a sort of 
amused absent-mindedness. 

“Doing! Doing nothing. 
That’s just it. Lawn-tennis 
and silly nov els from morning 
to night. . 

If one of them at least had 
been a boy. But all three! 
And, as ill-luck would have it, 
there did not seem to be any 
decent young fellows left in the 
world. When he looked around 
in the club he saw only a 
lot of conceited popinjays too 
selfish to think of making a 
good woman happy. Extreme 
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indigence stared him in the face 
with all that crowd to keep at 
home. He had cherished the 
idea of building himself a little 
house in the country—in Surrey 
—to end his days in, but he was 
afraid it was out of the ques- 
tion, ... and his staring eyes 
rolled upwards with such a 
pathetic anxiety that Captain 
Whalley charitably nodded 
down at him, restraining a sort 
of sickening desire to laugh. 

“You must know what it 
is yourself, Harry. Girls are 
the very devil for worry and 
anxiety.” 

“Ay! But mine is doing 
well,” Captain Whalley pro- 
nounced slowly, staring to the 
end of the avenue. 

The Master-Attendant was 
glad to hear this. Uncommonly 
glad. He remembered her well. 
A pretty girl she was. 

Captain Whalley, stepping 
out carelessly, assented as if in 
a dream. 

“She was pretty.” 

The procession of carriages 
was breaking up. One after 
another they left the file to go 
off at a trot, animating the vast 
avenue with their scattered life 
and movement; but soon the 
aspect of dignified solitude re- 
turned and took possession of 
the straight wide road. A syce 
in white stood at the head of a 
Burmah pony harnessed to a 
varnished two-wheel cart; and 
the whole thing waiting by the 
curb seemed no bigger than a 
child’s toy forgotten under the 
Soaring trees. Captain Eliott 
waddled up to it and made as 
if to clamber in but refrained ; 
keeping one hand resting easily 
on the shaft, he changed the 
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conversation from his pension, 
his daughters, and his poverty 
back again to the only other 
topic in the world—the Marine 
Office, the men and the ships of 
the port. 

He proceeded to give in- 
stances of what was expected 
of him; and his thick voice 
drowsed in the still air like the 
obstinate droning of an enor- 
mous bumble-bee. Captain 
Whalley did not know. what 
was the force or the weakness 
that prevented him from saying 
good-night and walking away. 
It was as though he had been 
too tired to make the effort. 
How queer. More queer than 
any of Ned’s instances. Or was 
it that overpowering sense of 
idleness alone that made him 
stand there and listen to these 
stories. Nothing very real had 
ever troubled Ned Eliott; and 
gradually he seemed to detect 
deep in, as if wrapped up in the 
gross wheezy rumble, something 
of the clear hearty voice of the 
young captain of the Ringdove. 
He wondered if he too had 
changed to the same extent ; 
and it seemed to him that the 
voice had not changed so very 
much—that the man was the 
same. Not a bad fellow the 
pleasant, jolly Ned Eliott, 
friendly, well up to his busi- 
ness—and always a bit of a 
humbug. He remembered how 
he used to amuse his poor wife. 
She could read him like an 
open book. When the Condor 
and the Ringdove happened 
to be in port together, she 
would frequently ask him to 
bring Captain Eliott to dinner. 
They had not met often since 
those old days. Not once in 
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five years, perhaps. He re- 
garded from under his white 
eyebrows this man he could not 
bring himself to take into his 
confidence at this juncture; and 
the other went on with his inti- 
mate outpourings, and as re- 
mote from his hearer as though 
he had been talking on a hill- 
top a mile away. 

He was in a bit of a quan- 
dary now as to the steamer 
Sofala. Ultimately every hitch 
in the port came into his hands 
to undo. They would miss him 
when he was gone in another 
eighteen months, and most 
likely some retired naval officer 
had been pitchforked into the ap- 
pointment—a man that would 
understand nothing and care 
less. That steamer was a coast- 
ing craft having a steady trade 
connection as far north as Ten- 
asserim; but the trouble was 
she could get no captain to 
take her on her regular trip. 
Nobody would go in her. He 
really had no power, of course, 
to order a man to take a job. 
It was all very well to stretch 
a point on the demand of a 
consul-general, but... 

“ What’s the matter with the 
ship?” Captain Whalley inter- 
rupted in measured tones. 

“Nothing’s the matter. Sound 
old steamer. Her owner has 
been in my office this afternoon 
tearing his hair.” 

“Ts he a white man?” asked 
Whalley in an interested voice. 

“He calls himself a white 
man,” answered the Master- 
Attendant scornfully ; “ but if 
so, it’s just skin-deep and no 
more. I told him that to his 
face too,” 

“ But who is he, then?” 
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“ He’s the chief engineer cf 
her. See that, Harry?” 

“T see,’ Captain Whalley 
said thoughtfully. “The en- 
gineer. I see.” 

How the fellow came to be 
a shipowner at the same time 
was quite a tale. He came out 
third in a home ship nearly 
fifteen years ago, Captain Eliott 
remembered, and got paid off 
after a bad sort of row both 
with his skipper and his chief. 
Anyway, they seemed jolly 
glad to get rid of him at all 
costs. Clearly a mutinous sort 
of chap. Well, he remained 
out here, a perfect nuisance, 
everlastingly shipped and un- 
shipped, unable to keep a berth 
very long; pretty nigh went 
through every engine - room 
afloat belonging to the colony. 
Then suddenly, “ What do you 
think happened, Harry?” 

Captain Whalley, who seemed 
lost in a mental effort as of 
doing a sum in his head, gave 
a slight start. He really 
couldn’t imagine. The Master- 
Attendant’s voice vibrated dully 
with hoarse emphasis, like a 
slack bass string. The man 
actually had the luck to win 
the second great prize in the 
Manilla lottery. All these en- 
gineers and officers of ships 
took tickets in that gamble. 
It seemed to be a perfect mania 
with them all. 

Everybody expected now that 
he would take himself off home 
with his money, and go to the 
devil in his own way. Not at 
all. The Sofala, judged too 
small and not quite modern 
enough for the sort of trade 
she was in, could be got fora 
moderate price from her owners, 
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who had ordered a new steamer 
from Europe. He rushed in and 
bought her. This man had never 
given any signs of that sort of 
mental intoxication the mere 
fact of getting hold of a large 
sum of money may produce— 
not till he got a ship of his own; 
but then he went off his balance 
all at once: came bouncing 
into the Marine Office on some 
transfer business, with his hat 
hanging over his left eye and 
switching a little cane in his 
hand, and told each one of the 
clerks separately that “‘ Nobody 
could put him out now. It was 
his turn, There was no one 
over him on earth, and there 
never would be either.” He 
swaggered and strutted between 
the desks, talking at the top of 
his voice, and trembling like a 
leaf all the while, so that the 
current business of the office 
was suspended for the time he 
was in there, and everybody 
in the big room stood open- 
mouthed looking at his antics. 
Afterwards he could be seen 
during the hottest hours of the 
day with his face as red as fire 
rushing along up and down the 
quays to look at his ship from 
different pomts of view: he 
seemed inclined to stop every 
stranger he came across just to 
let them know “that there 
would be no longer any one 
over him; he had bought a 
ship; nobody on earth could 
put him out of his engine-room 
now.” 

Good bargain as she was, the 
price of the Sofala took up 
pretty near all the lottery- 
money. He had left himself 
no capital to work with. That 
did not matter so much, for 
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these were the halcyon days of 
steam coasting trade, before 
some of the home shipping 
firms had thought of establish- 
ing local fleets to feed their main 
lines. These, when once organ- 
ised, took the biggest slices out 
of that cake, of course ; and by- 
and-by a squad of confounded 
German tramps turned up east 
of Suez Canal and swept clean 
all the loose crumbs. They 
prowled on the cheap to and 
fro along the coast and between 
the islands, like a lot of sharks 
in the water ready to snap up 
anything you let drop. And 
then the high old times were 
over for good; for years the 
Sofala had made no more, he 
judged, than a fair living. Cap- 
tain Eliott looked upon it as 
his duty to assist an English 
ship in every way to hold her 
own; and it stood to reason 
that if for want of a captain 
the Sofala began to miss her 
trips she would very soon lose 
her trade. There was the 
quandary. The man was too 
impracticable. ‘Too much of 
a beggar on horseback from the 
first,” he explained. “Seemed 
to grow worse as the time went 
on. In the last three years 
he had run through eleven 
skippers; he had tried every 
single man here, outside of the 
regular lines. I had warned 
him before that this would not 
do. And now, of course, no 
one will look at the Sofala. 
I had one or two men up at 
my office and talked to them; 
but, as they said to me, what 
was the good of taking the 
berth to lead a regular dog’s 
life for a month and then get 
the sack at the end of the first 
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trip. He told me it was all 
nonsense; there has been a 
plot hatching for years against 
him. And now it had come, 
All the horrid sailors in the 
port had conspired to bring 
him to his knees, because he 
was an engineer.” 

Captain Eliott emitted a 
throaty chuckle. 

“And the fact is, that if he 
misses a couple more trips he 
need never trouble himself to 
start again. He won't find 
any cargo in his old trade. 
There’s too much competition 
nowadays for people to keep 
their stuff lying about for a 
ship that does not turn up 
when she’s expected. It’s a bad 
look-out for him. He swears 
he will shut himself on board 
and starve to death in his cabin 
rather than sell her—even if he 
could find a buyer. And that’s 
not likely in the least. Not 
even the Japs would give 
her insured value for her. It 
isn’t like selling sailing-ships. 
Steamers do get out of date, 
besides getting old.” 

“ He must have laid by a good 
bit of money though,” observed 
Captain Whalley quietly. 

The Harbour-master puffed 
out his purple cheeks to an 
amazing size. 

“Not a stiver, Harry. Not 
—a—-single sti-ver.” 

He waited; but as Captain 
Whalley, stroking his beard 
slowly, looked down on _ the 
ground without a word, he 
tapped him on the forearm, 
tiptoed, and said in a hoarse 
whisper— 

“The Manilla lottery has 
been eating him up.” 

He frowned a little, nodding 


in tiny affirmative jerks. They 
all were going in for it; a third 
of the wages paid to ships’ 
officers (“in my port,” he 
snorted) went to Manilla. It 
was a mania. That fellow 
Massy had been bitten by it 
like the rest of them from the 
first; but after winning once 
he seemed to have persuaded 
himself he had only to try 
again to get another big prize. 
He had taken dozens and scores 
of tickets for every drawing 
since. What with this vice 
and his ignorance of affairs, 
ever since he had improvidently 
bought that steamer he had 
been more or less short of 
money. 

This, in Captain Eliott’s 
opinion, gave an opening fora 
sensible sailor-man with a few 
pounds to step in and save that 
fool from the consequences of 
his folly. It was his craze to 
quarrel with his captains. He 
had had some really good men 
too, who would have been too 
glad to stay if he would only 
let them. But no. He seemed 
to think he was no owner un- 
less he was kicking somebody 
out in the morning and having 
a row with the new man in the 
evening. What was wanted 
for him was a master with a 
couple of hundred or so to take 
an interest in the ship on proper 
conditions. You don’t discharge 
a man for no fault, only be- 
cause of the fun of telling him 
to pack up his traps and go 
ashore, when you know that in 
that case you are bound to buy 
back his share. On the other 
hand, a fellow with an interest 
in the ship is not likely to throw 
up his job in a huff about a 
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trifle. He had told Massy that. 
He had said: “‘This won’t do, 
Mr Massy. We are getting 
very sick of you here in the 
Marine Office. What you must 
do now is to try whether you 
could get a sailor to join you 
as partner. That seems to be 
the only way.’ And that was 
sound advice, Harry.” 

Captain Whalley, leaning on 
his stick, was perfectly still all 
over, and his hand, arrested in 
the act of stroking, grasped his 
whole beard. And what did 
the fellow say to that? 

The fellow had the audacity 
to fly out at the Master - At- 
tendant. He had received the 
alvice in a most impudent 
manner. “I didn’t come here 
to be laughed at,” he had 
shrieked. “I appeal to you as 
an Englishman and a ship- 
owner brought to the verge 
of ruin by an illegal conspiracy 
of your beggarly sailors, and 
all you condescend to do for 
me is to tell me to go and get 
a partner!” . . . The fellow 
had presumed to dance with 
rage all over the floor of the 
private office. Where was he 
going to get a partner? Was 
he being taken for a fool? 
Not a single one of that con- 
temptible lot ashore at the 
“Home” had twopence in his 
pocket to bless himself with. 
The very native curs in the 
bazaar knew that much... . 
“And it’s true enough, Harry,” 
rumbled Captain Eliott judici- 
ally. “They are much more 
likely one and all to owe 
money to the Chinamen in 
Denham Road for the clothes 
on their back. ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘you make too much noise over 
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it for my taste, Mr Massy. 
Good morning.’ He banged 
the door after him; he dared 
to bang my door, confound his 
cheek !” 

The head of the Marine de- 
partment was out of breath 
with indignation; then recol- 
lecting himself as it were, “Tl 
end by being late to dinner— 
yarning with you here . 
wife doesn’t like it.” 

He clambered ponderously 
into the trap; leaned out side- 
ways from his seat, and only 
then wondered wheezily what 
on earth Captain Whalley 
could have been doing with 
himself of late. They had had 
no sight of each other for years 
and years till the other day 
when he had seen him unex- 
pectedly in the office. What 
on earth... 

Captain Whalley seemed to 
be smiling to himself in his 
white beard. 

“The earth is big,” he said 
vaguely. 

The other, as if to test the 
statement, stared all round 
from his driving-seat. The 
Esplanade was very quiet; 
only from afar, from very far, 
a long way from the harbour, 
across the stretches of grass, 
through the long ranges of 
trees, came faintly the toot— 
toot —toot of the electric car 
beginning to roll before the 
empty peristyle of the Public 
Library on its three-mile jour- 
ney to the New Harbour Docks. 

“‘Doesn’t seem to be so much 
room on it,” growled the Master- 
Attendant, “since these Ger- 
mans came along shouldering 
us at every turn. It was not 
so in our time.” 
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He fell into deep thought, 
breathingstertorously,asthough 
he had been taking a nap open- 
eyed. Perhaps he too, on his 
side, had detected in the silent 
pilgrim - like figure, standing 
there by the wheel, like an 
arrested wayfarer, the buried 
lineaments of the features be- 
longing to the young captain 
of the Condor. Good fellow 
—Harry Whalley—never very 
talkative. You never knew 
what he was up to—a bit too 
off-hand with people of conse- 
quence, and apt to take a wrong 
view of a fellow’s actions. Fact 
was he had a too good opinion 
of himself. He would have 
liked to tell him to get in and 
drive him home to dinner. But 
one never knew. Wife would 
not like it. 

“And it’s funny to think, 


Harry,” he went on in a big, 
subdued drone, “that of all the 
people on it there seems only 
you and I left to remember 
this part of the world as it 
used to be. . .” 

He was ready to indulge in 
the sweetness of a sentimental 
mood had it not struck him 
suddenly that Captain Whalley, 
unstirring and without a word, 
seemed to be awaiting some- 
thing—perhaps expecting ... 
He gathered the reins at once 
and burst out in bluff hearty 
growls— 

“Ha! My dear boy. The 
men we have known—the ships 
we've sailed —ay! and _ the 
things we’ve done...” 

The pony reared—the syce 
skipped out of the way. Cap- 
tain Whalley raised his arm. 

** Good-bye.” 


VI. 


The sun had set. And when, 
after drilling a deep hole with 
his stick, he moved from that 
spot the night was massing its 
army shadows under the trees. 
They filled the eastern ends of 
the avenues as if only waiting 
the signal for a general advance 
upon the open spaces of the 
world; they were gathering 
low between the deep stone- 
faced banks of the canal. The 
Malay prau, half - concealed 
under the arch of the bridge, 
had not altered its position a 
quarter of an inch. For a long 
time Captain Whalley stared 
down over the parapet, till at 
last the floating immobility of 
that beshrouded thing seemed 
to grow upon him into some- 
thing inexplicable and alarm- 


ing. The twilight abandoned 
the zenith ; its reflected gleams 
left the world below, and the 
water of the canal seemed 
to turn into pitch. Captain 
Whalley crossed it. 

The turning to the right, 
which was his way to his 
hotel, was only a very few 
steps farther. He stopped 
again (all the houses of the 
sea-front were shut up, the 
quayside was deserted, but for 
one or two figures of natives 
walking in the distance) and 
began to reckon the amount 
of his bill. So many days in 
the hotel at so many dollars 
a-day. To count the days he 
used his fingers: plunging one 
hand into his pocket, he jingled 
a few silver coins. All right 
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for three days more; and then, 
unless something turned up, he 
must break into the five hun- 
dred —Ivy’s money — invested 
in her father. It seemed to 
him that the first meal coming 
out of that reserve would choke 
him—for certain. Reason was 
of no use. It was a matter of 
feeling. His feelings had never 
played him false. 

He did not turn to the right. 
He walked on, as if there still 
had been a ship in the roadstead 
to which he could get himself 
pulled off in the evening. Far 
away, beyond the houses, on the 
slope of an indigo promontory 
closing the view of the quays, 
a livid tall chimney smoked 
quietly straight into the clear 
air. A Chinaman, curled up at 
the stern of one of the half- 
dozen sampans floating in a 
group off the end of the jetty, 
caught sight of a beckoning 
hand. He jumped up, rolled 
his pigtail round his head 
swiftly, tucked in two rapid 
movements his wide dark 
trousers high up his yellow 
thighs, and by a single, 
noiseless, finlike stir of the 
oars, sent the sampan sheering 
alongside the steps with the 
ease and precision of a swim- 
ming fish. 

“Sofala,” said Captain 
Whalley from above; and the 
Chinaman, a new emigrant pro- 
bably, stared upwards with a 
tense attention as if waiting 
to see the queer word fall 
visibly from the white man’s 
lips. “Sofala,” Captain Whal- 
ley repeated ; and suddenly his 
heart failed him. He paused. 
The shores, the islets, the high 
ground, the low points, were 
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dark: the horizon had grown 
sombre ; and across the eastern 
sweep of the shore the white 
obelisk, marking the landing- 
place of the telegraph-cable, 
stood like a pale ghost on the 
beach before the dark spread 
of uneven roofs, intermingled 
with palms, of the native 
town. Captain Whalley be- 
gan again. 

“ Sofala. 
John?” 

This time the Chinaman 
made out that bizarre sound, 
and grunted his assent un- 
couthly, low down in his bare 
throat. With the first yellow 
twinkle of a star that appeared 
like the head of a pin stabbed 
deep into the smooth, pale, 
shimmering fabric of the sky, 
the edge of a keen chill seemed 
to cleave from above the warm 
air of the earth. At the moment 
of stepping into the sampan 
Captain Whalley shivered a 
little. 

When on his return he landed 
on the quay again, Venus, like 
a choice jewel set low on the 
hem of the sky, cast a faint 
gold trail behind him upon the 
roadstead, as level as a floor 
made of one dark and polished 
stone. The lofty vaults of the 
avenues were black—all black 
overhead —and the porcelain 
globes on the lamp-posts re- 
sembled egg-shaped pearls, 
gigantic and luminous, dis- 
played in a row whose farther 
end seemed to sink in the dis- 
tance, down to the level of his 
knees. He put his hands be- 
hind his back. He would now 
consider calmly the discretion 
of it before saying the final 
word to-morrow. His feet 
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scrunched the gravel loudly— 
the discretion of it. It would 
have been easier to appraise 
had there been a _ workable 
alternative. The honesty of it 
was indubitable : he meant well 
by the fellow ; and periodically 
his shadow leaped up intense 
by his side on the trunks of the 
trees, to lengthen itself, oblique 
and dim, far over the grass— 
repeating his stride. 

The discretion of it. Was 
there a choice? He seemed 
already to have lost something 
of himself ; to have given up to 
a hungry spectre something of 
his truth and dignity in order 
to live. But his life was neces- 
sary. Let poverty do its worst 
in exacting its toll of humilia- 
tion. It was certain that Ned 
Eliott had rendered him, with- 
out knowing it, a service for 
which it would have been im- 
possible to ask. He hoped Ned 
would not think there had been 
something underhand in his 
action. He supposed that now 
when he heard of it he would 
understand — or perhaps he 
would only think Whalley an 
eccentric old fool. What would 
have been the good of telling 
him—any more than of blurt- 
ing the whole tale to that man 
Massy? Five hundred pounds 
ready to invest. Let him make 
the best of that. Let him 
wonder. You want a captain 
—I want a ship. That’s 
enough. B-r-r-r-r. What a 
disagreeable impression that 
empty, dark, echoing steamer 
had made upon him... . 

A laid-up steamer was a dead 
thing and no mistake; a sail- 
ing-ship somehow seems always 
ready to spring into life with 


the breath of the incorruptible 
heaven ; but a steamer, thought 
Captain Whalley, with her fires 
out, without the warm whiffs 
from below meeting you on 
her decks, without the hiss of 
steam, the clangs of iron in 
her breast—lies there as cold 
and still and pulseless as a 
corpse. 

In the solitude of the avenue, 
all black above and lighted 
below, Captain Whalley, con- 
sidering the discretion of his 
course, met, as it were incident- 
ally, the thought of death. He 
pushed it aside with dislike and 
contempt. He almost laughed 
at it; and in the unquenchable 
vitality of his age only thought 
with a kind of exultation how 
little he needed to keep body 
and soul together. Not a bad 
investment for the poor woman 
this solid carcass of her father. 
And for the rest—éin case 
of anything —the agreement 
should be clear: the whole five 
hundred to be paid back to her 
integrally within three months. 
Integrally. Every penny. He 
was not to lose any of her 
money whatever else had to 
go—a little dignity—some of 
his self-respect. He had never 
before allowed anybody to re- 
main under any sort of false 
impression as to himself. Well, 
let that go—for her sake. 
After all, he had never said 
anything misleading — and 
Captain Whalley felt himself 
corrupt to the marrow of his 
bones. He laughed a little 
as with the intimate scorn of 
his worldly prudence. Clearly, 
with a fellow of that sort, and 
in the peculiar relation they 
were to stand to each other, 
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it would not have done to 
blurt out everything. He did 
not like the fellow. He did 
not like his spells of fawn- 
ing loquacity and bursts of 
resentfulness. In the end—a 
poor devil. He would not 
have liked to stand in his 
shoes. Men were not evil, after 
all. He did not like his sleek 
hair, his queer way of stand- 
ing at right angles, with his 
nose in the air, and glancing 
along his shoulder at you. No. 
On the whole, men were not 
bad — they were only silly 
or unhappy. 

Captain Whalley had finished 
considering the discretion of 
that step—and there was the 
whole long night before him. 
In the full light his long beard 
would glisten like a silver 
breastplate covering his heart; 
in the spaces between the lamps 
his burly figure passed less 
distinct, loomed very big, wan- 
dering, and mysterious. No; 
there was not much real harm 
in men: and all the time a 
shadow marched with him, 
slanting on his left hand— 
which in the East is a presage 
of evil. 


“Can you make out the 
clump of palms yet, Serang?” 
asked Captain Whalley from 
his chair. 

“No, Tuan. By-and-by see.” 
The old Malay, in a_ blue 
dungaree suit, planted on his 
bony dark feet under the bridge 
awning, put his hands behind 
his back and stared ahead out 
of the innumerable wrinkles at 
the corners of his eyes. 

Captain Whalley sat still, 
without lifting his head to 
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look for himself. Three years 
—thirty-six times. He had 
made these palms thirty - six 
times from the southward. 
They would come into view 
at the proper time. Thank 
God, the old ship made her 
courses and distances trip after 
trip as correct as clockwork. 
At last he murmured again— 

“In sight yet?” 

“Sun make a very great 
glare, Tuan.” 

“Watch well, Serang.” ° 

“Ya, Tuan.” 

A white man had ascended 
the ladder from the deck noise- 
lessly, and had listened quietly 
to this short colloquy. Then 
he stepped out on the bridge 
and began to walk from end to 
end, holding up the long cherry- 
wood stem of a pipe. His black 
hair lay plastered in long lanky 
wisps across the bald summit 
of his head; he had a furrowed 
brow, a yellow complexion, and 
a thick shapeless nose. A 
scanty growth of whisker did 
not conceal the contour of his 
jaw. His aspect was of brood- 
ing care; and sucking at a 
curved black mouthpiece, he 
presented such a heavy over- 
hanging profile that even the 
Serang could not help reflecting 
sometimes upon the extreme un- 
loveliness of some white men. 

Captain Whalley seemed to 
brace himself up in his chair, 
but gave no recognition what- 
ever to his presence. The 
other puffed jets of smoke ; then 
suddenly— 

“T could never understand 
that new mania of yours of 
having this Malay here for 
your shadow, partner.” 

Captain Whalley got up 
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from the chair in all his im- 
posing stature and walked 
across to the binnacle holding 
such an unswerving course that 
the other had to back away 
hurriedly, and remained as if 
intimidated, with the pipe 
trembling in his hand. “Walk 
over me now,” he muttered in 
a sort of astounded and dis- 
comfited whisper. Then slowly 
and distinctly he said— 

“T—am—not—dirt.” And 
then added defiantly, “As you 
seem to think.” 

The Serang jerked out— 

“See the palms now, Tuan.” 

Captain Whalley strode for- 
ward to the rail; but his eyes, 
instead of going straight to the 
point, with the assured keen 
glance of a sailor, wandered 
irresolutely in space, as though 
he, the discoverer of new routes, 
had lost his way upon this nar- 
row sea. 

Another white man, the mate, 
came up on the bridge. He was 
tall, young, robust, with a mous- 
tache like a cavalryman, and 
something malicious in the eye. 


He took up a position beside 
the engineer. Captain Whal- 
ley, with his back to them, 
inquired— 

“What’s on the log?” 

“ Kighty-five,” answered the 
mate quickly, and nudged the 
engineer with his elbow. 

“Hard a-starboad,” ordered 
Captain Whalley. His muscular 
hands seemed to squeeze the 
iron rail with an extraordinary 
force; his eyes glared with an 
enormous effort; he knitted his 
eyebrows, the perspiration fell 
from under his hat,—and in 
a faint voice he murmured, 
“Steady her, Serang—when she 
is on the proper bearing.” 

The silent Malay stepped 
back, waited a little, and lifted 
his arm warningly to the helms- 
man. The wheel revolved 
rapidly to meet the swing 
of the ship. Again the mate 
nudged the engineer. But 
Massy turned upon him. 

“Mr Sterne,” he said viol- 
ently, “let me tell you—as a 
shipowner—that you are no 
better than a confounded fool.” 





VII. 


Sterne went down smirking 
and apparently not at all dis- 
concerted, but the engineer 
Massy remained on the bridge, 
moving about with uneasy self- 
assertion. Everybody on board 
was his inferior—everyone with- 
out exception. He paid their 
wages and found them in their 
food. They ate more of his 
bread and pocketed more of his 
money than they were worth; 
and they had no care in the 
world, while he alone had to 
meet all the difficulties of ship- 


owning. When he contemplated 
his position in all its menacing 
entirety, it seemed to him that 
he had been for years the prey 
of a band of parasites ; and for 
years he had scowled at every- 
body connected with the Sofala 
except, perhaps, at the Chinese 
firemen who served to get her 
along. Their use was manifest: 
they were an indispensable part 
of the machinery of which he 
was the master. 
When he passed along his 
decks he shouldered those he 
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came across brutally ; but the 
Malay deck hands had learned 
to dodge out of his way. He 
had to bring himself to tolerate 
them because of the necessary 
manual labour of the ship which 
must be done. He had to 
struggle and plan and scheme 
to keep the Sofala afloat—and 
what did he get for it? Not 
even enough respect. They 
could not have given him 
enough of that if all their 
thoughts and all their actions 
had been directed to that end. 
The vanity of possession, the 
vainglory of power, had passed 
away by this time, and there 
remained only the material 
embarrassments, the fear of 
losing that position which had 
turned out not worth having, 
and an anxiety of thought 
which no abject subservience of 
men could repay. 

He walked up and down. 
The bridge was his own after 
all. He had paid for it; and 
with the stem of the pipe in his 
hand he would stop short at 
times as if to listen with a pro- 
found and concentrated atten- 
tion to the deadened beat of the 
engines (his own engines) and 
the slight grinding of the steer- 
ing chains upon the continuous 
low wash of water alongside. 
But for these sounds, the ship 
might have been lying as still 
as if moored to a bank, and as 
silent as if abandoned by every 
living soul; only the coast, the 
low coast of mud and mangroves 
with the three palms in a bunch 
at the back, grew slowly more 
distinct in its long straight line, 
without a single feature to 
arrest attention. The native 
passengers of the Sofala lay 
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about on mats under the awn- 
ings; the smoke of her funnel 
seemed the only sign of her 
life and connected with her 
gliding motion in a mysterious 
manner. 

Captain Whalley on his feet, 
with a pair of binoculars in his 
hand and the little Malay 
Serang at his elbow, like an 
old giant attended by a wizened 
pigmy, was taking her over the 
shallow water of the bar. . 

This submarine ridge of mud, 
scoured by the stream out of 
the soft bottom of the river 
and heaped up far out on the 
hard bottom of the sea, was 
difficult to get over. The alluvial 
coast having no distinguishing 
marks, the bearings of the 
crossing-place had to be taken 
from the shape of the mountains 
inland. The guidance of a form 
flattened and uneven at the top 
like a grinder tooth, and of 
another smooth, saddle-backed 
summit, had to be searched for 
within the great unclouded 
glare that seemed to shift and 
float like a dry fiery mist, filling 
the air, ascending from the 
water, shrouding the distances, 
scorching to the eye. In this 
veil of light the near edge of 
the shore alone stood out almost 
coal-black with an opaque and 
motionless solidity. Thirty miles 
away the serrated range of the 
interior stretched across the 
horizon, its outlines and shades 
of blue, faint and tremulous like 
a background painted on airy 
gossamer on the quivering fabric 
of an impalpable curtain let 
down to the plain of alluvial 
soil. It was level like the floor 
of a hall under its carpet of 
forests, a carpet with a living 
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pile of sombre green leaves cut 
straight to the stippled band of 
glitter along the shore. And 
the openings of the estuary 
appeared, shining white, like 
bits of silver let into the square 
pieces snipped clean and sharp 
out of the opaque body of the 
land bordered with mangroves. 

On the fore part of the bridge 
the giant and the pigmy mut- 
tered to each other frequently 
in quiet tones. Behind them 
Massy stood sideways with an 
expression of disdain and sus- 
pense on his face. His globular 
eyes were perfectly motionless, 
and he seemed to have forgotten 
the long pipe he held in his 
hand. 

On the fore-deck below the 
bridge, steeply roofed with the 
white slopes of the awnings, 4 
young lascar seaman had clam- 
bered outside the rail. He ad- 
justed quickly a broad band of 
sail canvas under his armpits, 
and throwing his chest against 
it, leaned out far over the water. 
The sleeves of his thin cotton 
shirt, cut off close to the 
shoulder, bared his brown arm 
of full rounded form and with 
a satiny skin like a woman’s. 
He swung it rigidly with the 
rotary and menacing action of 
a slinger: the 14lb. weight 
hurtled circling in the air, then 
suddenly flew ahead as far as 
the curve of the bow. The wet 
thin line swished like scratched 
silk running through the dark 
fingers of the man, and the 
plunge of the lead close to the 
ship’s side made a vanishing 
silvery scar upon the golden 
glitter; then after an interval 
the voice of the young Malay 
uplifted and long-drawn de- 
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clared the depth of the water 
in his own language. 

“Tiga stengah,” he cried 
after each splash and pause, 
gathering the line busily for 
another cast. ‘Tiga stengah,” 
which means three fathom and 
a half. For a mile or so from 
seaward there was a uniform 
depth of water right up to the 
bar. “ Half-three. Half-three. 
Half-three,’—and his modul- 
ated cry, returned leisurely and 
monotonous, like the repeated 
call of a bird, seemed to float 
away in sunshine and disappear 
in the spacious silence of the 
empty sea and of a lifeless shore 
lying open, north and south, 
east and west, without the stir 
of a single cloud-shadow or the 
whisper of any other voice. 

The owner-engineer of the 
Sofala remained very still be- 
hind the two seamen of different 
race, creed, and colour; the 
European with the time-defying 
vigour of his old frame, the 
little Malay, old too, but slight 
and shrunken like a withered 
brown leaf blown by a chance 
wind under the mighty shadow 
of the other. Very busy look- 
ing forward at the land, they 
had not a glance to spare ; and 
Massy, glaring at them from 
behind, seemed to resent their 
attention to their duty like a 
personal slight upon himself. 

This was unreasonable; but 
he had lived in his own world 
of unreasonable resentments for 
many years. At last, passing 
his moist palm over the rare 
lanky wisps of coarse hair on 
the top of his yellow head, he 
began to talk slowly. 

“A leadsman, you want! I 
suppose that’s your correct 
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mail-boat style. Haven’t you 
enough judgment to tell where 
you are by looking at the land? 
Why, before I had been a twelve- 
month in the trade I was up to 
that trick—and I am only an 
engineer. I can point to you 
from here where the bar is, and 
I could tell you besides that you 
are as likely as not to stick her 
in the mud in about five minutes 
from now ; only you would call 
it interfering, I suppose. And 
there’s that written agreement 
of ours, that says I mustn’t in- 
terfere.” 

His voice stopped. Captain 
Whalley, without relaxing the 
set severity of his features, 
moved his lips to ask in a quick 
mumble— 

“How near, Serang?” 

“Very near now, Tuan,” the 
Malay muttered rapidly. 

“Dead slow,” said the Cap- 
tain aloud in a firm tone. 

The Serang snatched at the 
handle of the telegraph. A gong 
clanged down below. Massy 
with a scornful snigger walked 
off and put his head down the 
engine-room skylight. 

“You may expect some rare 
fooling with the engines, Jack,” 
he bellowed. The space into 
which he stared was deep 
and full of gloom; and 
the grey gleams of steel down 
there seemed cool after the in- 
tense glare of the sea around 
the ship. The air, however, 
came up clammy and hot on 
his face. A short hoot on 
which it would have been im- 
possible to put any sort of 
interpretation came from the 
bottom cavernously. This was 
the way in which the second 
engineer answered his chief. 
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He was a middle-aged man 
with aninattentive manner, and 
apparently wrapped up in such 
a taciturn concern for his 
engines that he seemed to have 
lost the use of speech. When 
addressed directly his only 
answer would be a grunt or a 
hoot, according to the distance. 
For all the years he had been 
in the Sofala he had never 
been known to exchange as 
much as a frank Good morning 
with any of hisshipmates. He 
did not seem aware that men 
came and went in the world; 
he did not seem to see them at 
all. Indeed he never recognised 


‘his shipmates on shore. At 


table (the four white men of 
the Sofala messed together) he 
sat looking into his plate dis- 
passionately, but at the end of 
the meal would jump up and 
bolt down below as if a sudden 
thought had impelled him to 
rush and see whether somebody 
had not stolen the engines while 
he dined. In port at the end 
of the trip he went ashore 
regularly, but no one knew 
where he spent his evenings or 
in what manner. The local 
coasting fleet had preserved a 
wild and incoherent tale of his 
infatuation for the wife of a 
sergeant in an Irish infantry 
regiment. The regiment, how- 
ever, had done its turn of 
garrison duty there ages be- 
fore, and was gone somewhere 
to the other side of the earth, 
out of men’s knowledge. Twice 
or perhaps three times in the 
course of the year he would 
take too much to drink. On 
these occasions he returned on 
board at an earlier hour than 
usual; ran across the deck 
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balancing himself with his 
spread arms like a tight-rope 
walker; and locking himself 
up in his cabin, he would con- 
verse and argue with himself 
the livelong night in an amaz- 
ing variety of tones, storm, 
sneer, and whine with an in- 
exhaustible persistence. Massy 
in his berth next door, raising 
himself on his elbow, would 
discover that his second had 
remembered the name of every 
white man that had passed 
through the Sofala for years 
and years back. He remem- 
bered the names of men that 
had died, that had gone home, 
that had gone to America: he 
remembered in his cups the 
names of men whose connec- 
tion with the ship had been so 
short that Massy had almost 
forgotten its circumstances and 
could barely recall their faces. 
The inebriated voice on the 
outside of the bulkhead com- 
mented upon them all with an 
extraordinary and _ ingenious 
venom of abusive inventions. 
It seems they had all offended 
him in some way, and in return 
he had found them all out. He 
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muttered darkly; he laughed 
sardonically ; he crushed them 
one after another; but of his 
chief, Massy, he babbled with 
an envious and naive admira- 
tion. Clever scoundrel! Don’t 
meet the likes of him every day. 
Just look athim. Ha! Great! 
Ship of his own. Wouldn't 
catch him going wrong. No 
fear—the beast! And Massy, 
after listening with a gratified 
smile to these artless tributes 
to his greatness, would begin to 
shout and thump the bulkhead. 
“Shut up, you lunatic! Let 
me go to sleep, you fool!” 
Outside the solitary lascar told 
off for night duty in harbour, 
perhaps a youth fresh froma 
forest village, would stand 
motionless in the shadows of 
the deck listening to the end- 
less drunken gabble. His heart 
would be thumping with breath- 
less awe of white men: the 
arbitrary and obstinate men 
who pursue inflexibly their 
incomprehensible —purposes,— 
beings with weird intonations 
in the voice, moved by un- 
accountable feelings, actuated 
by inscrutable motives. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SEASON 


Our lodge stood on the 
curving shore of a good-sized 
bay, hard by a tidal inlet where 
the principal trout-stream of 
the property mingles its peat- 
brown waters with the ocean 
brine. From the drawing-room 
windows is a wondrous vista of 
sea and mountain and moor; 
bold promontories tumbling 
headlong into the waves, the 
rocky crests of distant islets 
peeping blue above the horizon, 
and across the waters of the 
Sound, the hills of Ross and 
Sutherland, range upon range, 
sharp cut against the dappled 
sky. There are two fair-sized 
islands in the bay, and in the 
channel between the bigger of 
the two and the mainland a 
fringe of foaming breakers be- 
tokens one of the hidden reefs 
which endanger navigation in 
these northern seas; and near 
it a flock of gulls flecks the 
surface of the sea, as they hover 
over a shoal of herring. The 
shore is rimmed with low cliffs 
of black columnar basalt, hol- 
lowed out in places by the 
action of the sea into caves, 
where rock-pigeons and various 
sea-birds find a home. And 
then, what a glorious sea !— 
blue, sparkling, deep, and splen- 
didly clear, with a mighty 
wash and swell set in motion 
by the Atlantic. The beach is 
strewn with débris from the 
cliffs, though here and there 
a golden sand - patch peeps 
through the dark masses of 
rock and boulders which, shell- 
merusted and clothed with sea- 
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tangle, are piled one upon 
another in a fashion that gives 
some inkling of the force of 
wind and wave in these tem- 
pestuous regions. 

One of these patches of sand, 
half a mile from the house, 
forms the principal landing- 
place whenever the sea, is 
sufficiently smooth to enable 
the boatmen to put out to the 
little steamer which forms our 
chief means of communication 
with the outside world. In 
the Hebrides one seems, as it 
were, on the outskirts of the 
earth. They “march” with 
Nowhere ; and their isolation is 
rendered greater by the storms 
which beat perpetually on their 
coasts. 

Just now the sea is smooth 
on the surface, but there is a 
heavy ground - swell which 
breaks rhythmically on _ the 
rock- bound shore; and the 
booming of the surf, now dully 
moaning, now rising to a loud 
resonant roar—so different 
from the feeble plash of our 
southern seas—can be heard 
on these still summer evenings 
miles away. The steamer has 
just called, and, there being no 
roadway to the landing-place, 
small parties of villagers—men, 
women, boys, and girls—can be 
seen toiling painfully up the 
steep path from the sands with 
enormous burdens. 

It is a lovely evening, and, 
though the clock has just 
struck ten, the sunset glow 
still lingers in the sky over the 
serrated ridge which forms the 
Q 
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horizon to the north - west. 
Unwilling to go in, we stroll 
down to the shore to see if 
there are any sea-trout in the 
tiny estuary which forms the 
river's mouth. There are a few 
small ones jumping in the sea 
just outside, which is an en- 
couraging sign, but they will 
not be running up for another 
week or two; and, though we 
often tried, we never caught 
any with the fly in the salt 
water—nor has anybody else, 
they tell us, ever succeeded in 
doing so here. In other places 
that I know of excellent fish- 
ing is to be got in sea creeks 
and pools when the tide is 
coming in, and near the flood. 

Our only sport, therefore, for 
the present is sea and loch fish- 
ing. Four miles of boggy moor- 
land lie between us and the best 
of the trout-lochs, which nestles 
at the base of a precipitous hill, 
2000 feet in height. The trout 
are small, few of them over half 
a pound; but they take well, 
and there are lots of them, and 
our baskets are easily filled. 
There is no boat, so we have 
to do the best we can, fishing 
from the bank or paddling in 
the shallow water. Our sur- 
roundings, treeless and barren, 
save for the scanty vesture of 
grass and heather upon the hill- 
sides, are wild and, though not 
strikingly picturesque, thor- 
oughly typical of the country. 
From the crags high above us 
come the dismal croakings of a 
couple of ravens; and they have 
for company three gulls that 
for some unaccountable reason 
have forsaken their native ele- 
ment for the mountain-tops. A 
pair of kestrels and a large 
falcon are circling overhead, 
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and every now and then a 
stone dislodged by a browsing 
sheep comes clattering down 


the hillside. A couple of 
weasels on a neighbouring 
stone- heap watch my pro- 


ceedings with evident interest, 
displaying a boldness that is 
born of the security which all 
vermin seem to enjoy in Skye. 
“ Hoodies,” daws, ravens, mag- 
pies, carrion crows, and other 
enemies of the game abound all 
over the island ; and the chough, 
which is now growing rare in 
most parts of England and 
Scotland, is often seen. 

Skye weather is proverbially 
bad, and for some weeks we 
had little opportunity for 
pleasurable sea-fishing ; but one 
bright afternoon we launched 
the boat to try for pollock, or 
lythe as they call them up 
here. As we glided over the 
smooth surface of the won- 
drously clear water we peered 
down into its many-coloured 
depths, where crayfish, crabs 
of various kinds, jellyfish, and 
other marine monsters, lay or 
crawled among the coral-like 
rocks, festooned with sea-anem- 
ones and dense masses of sea- 
weed, whose long snaky fronds, 
like mermaids’ tresses, waved 
gently to and fro. 

Coasting along the black 
cliffs of the nearest island, the 
keeper first visited his lobster- 
pots and pulled them up one 
by one—only to find that their 
contents had been rifled by 
thievish fishermen. Presently 
@ vicious “jug-jug” on my 
wife’s line indicated that she 
had hooked something heavy, 
and, in spite of his furious 
struggles, a big pollock was 
hauled in and gaffed. Another 
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and another followed, till we 
had half-a-dozen in the boat, 
and then they suddenly stopped 
taking. At the end of the 
island we disturbed a sooty 
regiment of cormorants, who 
were standing in solemn array 
on a projecting mass of basalt ; 
and the round back of a whale 
was espied five or six hundred 
yards to our left, causing no 
little excitement in the boat. 
We only caught two more 
pollock, and, after completing 
the circuit of the island, rowed 
home. 

Next day we had our first 
try for sea-trout. The sun was 
shining brightly when we got 
up, but there was a scent of 
rain in the air ; and lo! a mighty 
change in our little stream, 
which the evening before had 
flowed calm and placid in the 
long pool under the cliff above 
the lodge, but was now rolling 
a big amber flood in noise and 
tumult to the sea. A water- 
spout must have burst over the 
Storr and other hills around its 
source; and, as these Skye rivers 
fall almost as rapidly as they 
rise, Sandy, the ghillie, opines 
“she'll fush fine” in the after- 
noon. However, we did not do 
much good that day, though I 
secured a beauty just under 2 
lb, in the evening; but if the 
fish were not on the feed, the 
midges were—indeed, their ap- 
petites seldom failed towards 
dinner-time. 

We got a few sea-trout next 
day, but they were not running 
properly yet, though we could 
see numbers of them, with an 
occasional grilse, jumping at 
the little waterfall above the 
cliff pool. A week later the 
fishing was in full swing, re- 
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maining so to the end of 
September ; and I got fair 
sport, and caught fresh-run 
silvery fish right up to the 
close of the season on the 
31st October. Our bags were 
never large, but, considering 
that the summer was a very 
dry one, and the sea-trout 
season the worst on record in 
the Hebrides, we had no cause 
to complain. Occasionally, 
when the rise was on, one 
would catch six or eight good 
fish in an hour, besides losing 
as many more, and then they 
would stop taking altogether 
till the evening. The best fun, 
perhaps, was fishing in quite 
low water with small flies and 
light tackle, when the angler 
had to put forth his best skill 
and employ his most attractive 
lures; and in the dusk of the 
evening, when it was nearly 
dark, I often had _ excellent 
sport. He is a good fighter, 
the sea-trout, and, though his 
mouth is very tender, you must 
hold him hard if you want to 
prevent him dancing all over 
the pool and alarming his 
friends, whom you are hoping 
to capture afterwards. One 
fish, which I hooked in a small 
pool, jumped clean out of the 
water on to the stones in his 
frantic efforts to get free, and 
was secured, with my wife’s aid, 
before he had time to wriggle 
back into his native element. 
The biggest fish ran through, 
as a rule, to the upper reaches 
of the river, where, however, 
they did not take so well, and 
rapidly lost condition. There 
was one pool, with a swift 
shallow run at its head, and a 
long stretch of deep smooth- 
flowing water below, which 
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always held big trout and a 
few salmon. It was not a par- 
ticular favourite of mine, but 
my friend G seldom left it 
without one or two good trout, 
for he is a more skilful angler 
than I when the water is clear 
and the fish are shy, and the 
frequent silver glint of their 
upturned bellies tells you they 
are rising short at the fly. He 
always preferred to fish it up- 
stream, when the wind per- 
mitted,—a method which did 
not find favour with the local 
fishermen. We never had any 
luck with the salmon, though 
an ugly red brute took my 
small heckham - peckham one 
day, and after sulking for 
twenty minutes at the bottom 
of the pool, went off with it in 
his mouth. 

Hard by the above-mentioned 
pool, on a knoll above the river- 
bank, enclosed by a rude stone 
wall and fringed with a few 
dwarf willows and alders, was 
the parish graveyard. Here 
the forefathers of the various 
hamlets sleep —“ U.P.,” Free, 
United Free, and Established, 
side by side in one common 
resting - place; and the com- 
munion of death stills the 
jangle of warring sects and 
denominations. Now and again 
a small group of mourners, 
black - coated and _ trousered, 
with never a kilt amongst 
them,—one seldom sees a kilt 
in Skye,— gathers round a 
newly made grave. Depress- 
ing ceremonies are these Heb- 
ridean funerals, and eminently 
prosaic: there is no picturesque 
wake or procession, no sound of 
lamentation or wailing of pipes, 
for the pipes seem almost to 
have vanished from the island 
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along with the kilt — indeed, 
the sombre character of the 
people appears to be reflected 
alike in their occasions of grief 
and of gladness. 

Toil-worn and oppressed is 
the air of the Skye crofter. 
There is no joy or laughter in 
his face, as in that of his Irish 
cousin. He looks like what he 
is, one who finds Nature very 
hard and cruel, and _ himself 
perpetually at war with her. 
A niggard soil and an ungenial, 
if temperate, climate make his 
life one long struggle. The 
tempest howls dolefully round 
his miserable dwelling by day 
and by night; the thunder of 
the breakers and the moan of 
the surf sound continually in 
his ears ; the pitiless rain lashes 
him on moor and hillside, and 
the mountain mists enfold him 
in their chilly embrace. Ghosts 
and goblins everywhere haunt 
his gloomy imagination—fairies 
and pixies in the straths and 
glens; elves and brownies on 
the mist-crowned hills, and 
kelpies in the foaming torrents 
and the dark caverns hollowed 
out in the cliffs by the raging 
sea. 

Meanwhile with us it was 
yet: midsummer, and_ our 
spirits were unaffected by the 
eccentricities of the climate. 
The Twelfth of August was 
at hand, but its advent stirred 
only the most languid emotions 
within us, for the Skye grouse 
is too tame to be worth shoot- 
ing early in the season; and 
for some weeks we only killed 
enough to keep the larder 
supplied. We got a good few 
snipe and teal, however; and 
one fine evening three of us 


sallied forth to “flight” the 
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duck that came in daily at 
nightfall from the sea to feed 
in some neighbouring corn- 
fields. As we walked by the 
beach, and across some fields 
where a herd of shaggy, fierce- 
looking Highland cattle were 
grazing, we caused great agita- 
tion in the multitudinous bird- 
life on sea and shore and marsh. 
The gulls and terns, that had 
been reposing peacefully on 
the rocks, took flight seawards ; 
the sandpipers, redshanks, 
oyster-catchers, and _ other 
shore-birds flew piping along 
the margin of the sea; and 
the cormorants one by one 
became alarmed. Farther on 
the snipe rose squeaking to 
right and left: on every side 
was heard the querulous note 
of the curlew, the peewit’s 
curious cry, and the whistle 
of golden plover. Our flighting 
was not very successful this 
evening, as the duck arrived 
late, and flew so low that we 
could not see them, though we 
could hear the swish of their 
wings tantalisingly near. I 
bagged a fine mallard, who 
nearly knocked my head off 
as he plumped down to the 
earth; my companions got 
three more, we had four snipe, 
et voila tout! As we walked 
home through the fast-gather- 
ing darkness, an old heron 
flapped up, large and ghostly, 
under our feet, and disappeared 
in the gloom: the pale disc 
of the moon, just appearing 
over a headland to the east, 
faintly tipped the waves with 
silver, and the whole scene was 
so weird and eerie that one 
ceased to wonder at the super- 
stitious imaginings of the 
natives. 
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On slack days I found a 
never-failing source of amuse- 
ment in watching the sea-birds 
from the grass plot in front 
of the house (it bore a fine crop 
of hay, but was always called 
“the lawn”), which com- 
manded an excellent view of 
the shore, so that with a pair 
of powerful field - glasses, in- 
dispensable to the would-be 
naturalist, I could see every- 
thing that was going on 
among the feathered folk. One 
morning I surprised half-a- 
dozen goosanders swimming 
up our little estuary. They 
sheered off on seeing me, pad- 
dling with incredible swiftness 
among the stones along the 
shore, and having a lively 
altercation on the way with 
a big skua, who appeared 
strongly to resent their in- 
trusion on his fishing-ground. 
There seemed to be a shoal of 
fish in the bay, for a flock of 
gannets, or solan geese, were 
busily occupied in wheeling 
about in huge circles, anon 
dropping plummet-like with a 
loud splash and unerring aim 
into the sea; while outside the 
river mouth the head of a 
seal could be seen bobbing up 
and down on the waves, diving 
and reappearing with business- 
like regularity. Later on he 
might give me a shot with the 
rifle, but he is quite safe so 
far as J am concerned. I can 
never see the use or amuse- 
ment in shooting the harmless 
and, to me, quite unnecessary 
seal. I do not need his oil or 
blubber, nor will his hide, as 
some ladies imagine, furnish 
a sealskin jacket for my wife. 
I did once possess a pair of 
sealskin leggings, but, if my 
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recollection serves me right, 
they were very hot and uncom- 
fortable, and the reverse of 
ornamental. The keeper, how- 
ever, does not share my views, 
and wages relentless war 
against the seals, though with 
only moderate success. He 
says they not only destroy 
large quantities of fish, but 
also do much damage to the 
salmon bag-nets along the 
coast, which latter argument 
furnishes, from my point of 
view, the best possible reason 
for not killing them. 

Later in the season, when 
the moorland grass was turning 
a deep crimson and the hill- 
sides and glens began to don 
the russet hues of autumn, the 
grouse ceased to lie until you 
trod on their tails, or to run 
like chickens before the noses 
of the dogs, and we began 
shooting more in_ earnest, 
though the river still claimed 
a good deal of our time. Occa- 
sionally, by way of variety, we 
had a day at the rabbits on the 
boulder-strewn slopes of the 
higher hills, where they were to 
be found in considerable num- 
bers, for the conies of this part 
of the island, like those of Scrip- 
ture, have their habitation in 
the rocks. 

It is a bright crisp Septem- 
ber morning, and two of us are 
off early to shoot one of the 
outside beats. Before starting, 
however, I find time to lure a 
nice, silvery sea-trout from his 
lair under a big stone in the 
cliff pool. Having six or seven 
miles to travel, we hire a “ma- 
sheen” from the inn, which, 
after some delay, appears in 
the shape of a ramshackle old 
dogeart that looks like falling 
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to pieces any moment, Mine 
host’s excuse for not providing 
us with something better is 
that the policeman has requisi- 
tioned his best cart to convey 
a refractory and _inebriated 
female prisoner to Portree jail ! 
Our jarvie is no Jehu, and, 
cudgel the fat sides of his nag 
as he may, about five miles an 
hour is our topmost speed. 
Three miles from home the 
expected break-down occurs, 
the near shaft giving way as 
we descend a steep pitch to the 
borders of a reedy loch abound- 
ing in wildfowl. Sandy, our 
handy man, is equal to the 
occasion, and neatly splices the 
fracture with a piece of wood 
from a neighbouring gate, but 
to avoid the risk of further 
accident we presently leave the 
trap and commence shooting. 
After picking up a few snipe, a 
hare, and a couple of blue-rocks 
along a marshy bottom, we 
reach the moor. The grouse 
are not very plentiful on this 
beat; but presently old Don, 
our trusty Gordon setter, as- 
sumes a rigid attitude, turning 
his head once or twice with a 
wistful air in our direction, as 
though beseeching us to hurry 
up. His companion, however, 
a young liver-coloured bitch, 
yclept Grace, seems to have her 
doubts, which are shared by 
Sandy. 

“Them is not very sure,” he 
remarks in his curious Keltic 
English. 

Don, however, sticks to his 
point, and is presently justified 
by a covey of five grouse 
getting up, of which three are 
bagged. He has a less con- 
fident air over his next point, 
and the result is a snipe that 
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falls to my companion’s gun. 
Following the bank of a big 
burn that forms the march, 
we pick up a few more grouse, 
two or three snipe, and a couple 
of golden plover out of a big 
flock, which we stalk in the 
old-fashioned circular method. 
In a hollow beside the stream 
on our left there is a great 
screeching and tumult of birds. 
On our going up to see what is 
the matter, a fine peregrine 
falcon, hotly pursued by two 
kestrels, darts by so close that 
we could easily have shot them, 
had we been so minded. 

After lunch our steps are 
turned to a reedy marsh, mis- 
called a loch, which has a most 
enchanting situation in a deep 
corrie or cirque of high craggy 
hills, almost alpine in their 
boldness of form and outline. 
Emerging from a grassy glen 
a rivulet of exquisitely clear 
water meanders through the 
marsh, forming in places holes 
and pools of considerable depth. 
There are plenty of snipe and a 
good few duck and teal, but we 
have only moderate luck with 
the latter. Part of the marsh 
consists of quaking bog of a 
most alarming character; but on 
being assured that it is perfectly 
safe, we plunge in, and finally 
emerge plastered with rich black 
mud up to our hips, and feeling 
doubtful whether ten or a dozen 
snipe are a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the trouble and mess, 
and—as we cannot but think— 
the risk we have encountered. 
Leaving the marsh, we shoot 
our way homewards six or seven 
miles across the moor, doing the 
last hour of the tramp in the 
dark. 

Our next long day was in the 
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opposite direction. Climbing 
to the top of the beallach, or 
pass, over the range of hills 
which forms the backbone of 
the northern half of the island, 
we tried a big tract of high 
ground with very indifferent 
results. If, however, the sport 
was poor the weather was 
splendid, and we had gorgeous 
views, at one time eastwards 
over the channel to the peaks 
of Applecross, the imposing 
mass of Ben Slioch keeping 
watch and ward over Loch 
Maree, and the flat expanse of 
Sutherland broken by a few 
isolated mountains ; at another, 
across the blue waters of the 
Minch, studded with rocky islets 
of curious form, some of them 
round or pointed, others flat 
like natural tables, to the wild 
hills of Harris and the long 
coast-line of the Lews melting 
away in the northern distance, 
while below us the ever-restless 
sea could be heard, and occa- 
sionally seen, as its waves broke 
on the rock-bound coast and 
dark foam-fringed headlands— 
one of them surmounted by an 
ancient ruined castle. 
Descending to lower ground, 
we saw less, but shot more. In 
the afternoon, satisfied with our 
modest bag of twenty - three 
grouse we left the moor to try 
some likely-looking snipe-bogs. 
As we approached the first 
somewhat incautiously, three 
mallards rose just out of shot, 
but a couple of teal were more 
confiding, and paid the penalty 
for their want of wariness. 
Eight couple of snipe and a 
few sundries brought the bag 
up to forty-five head, and, 
being persons of moderate sport- 
ing ambitions, we climbed into 
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the “‘masheen,” which was wait- 
ing for us at a turn of the road, 
and drove homewards well sat- 
isfied with our day’s work. 
And now winter is coming 
on apace. The evenings grow 
longer and longer, the storms 
more frequent and severe, and 
sometimes for weeks together 
all communication by sea is cut 
off. The ordinary summer 
tourist, who comes and goes 
with the swallow, can have little 
idea what the island is like in 
the short winter days when 
there are only eight hours’ light, 
and the infrequent sun, barely 
topping the crests of the hills, 
shines with a sickly pallor in 
the watery skies. As I write 
the rich hues of autumn have 
faded ; the lush grass has dis- 
appeared; even the river has 
lost its colour, and the deep 
amber of its summer spates has 
given place to a pale yellowy- 
brown, like weak toast-and- 
water, which scarcely varies 
with the height of the stream. 
Judged by the thermometer test 
the weather is seldom cold ; but 
with a perpetual hurricane 
blowing one cannot feel exactly 
warm. Ourguests have deserted 
us one after another, and I can- 
not induce anybody to under- 
take the long journey from the 
south; so, as there are no 
neighbours, I have to do my 
last few weeks’ shooting alone, 
which is a pity, as the sport is 
now at its best. The grouse 
continue to lie well, and there 
are plenty of them left; the 
woodcock are beginning to come 
in, while the snipe and wildfowl 
are more numerous than ever. 
Even in hard weather—when 
the north-easter is whistling, 
and the land is in the grip of 
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the frost, and the moor is too 
deep in snow for grouse-shoot- 
ing—there are always flocks of 
golden plover and blue-rocks, 
with a few snipe and duck, in 
the low marshy ground along 
the shore near the lodge; or 
else a moderate mixed bag can 
be obtained by following the 
banks of the smaller burns and 
ditches that remain unfrozen. 
Last night there was a heavy 
storm, and when I shoulder my 
gun and set forth on my soli- 
tary tramp in the morning, the 
landscape has put on the garb 
of winter. The lower fore- 
ground is mottled, but the up- 
lands are draped in_ purest 
white; a thick velvety mantle 
of snow covers the distant 
Raasay hills, and the Storr 
Rock dazzles like Monte Rosa, 
a thin crescent moon rising just 
above its gleaming shoulders. 
Nor are there lacking other 
signs of the season’s rigours. 
Overhead a flock of wild geese 
are winging their way south- 
wards in a long thin line, and 
with unmelodious croakings. 
In the circular trout-loch, a 
couple of miles from the house, 
three large wild swans and a 
cygnet are to be seen swimming 
about, and, while keeping well 
out of shot, they refuse to 
budge, even when a gun is 
fired. These latter birds seldom 
put in an appearance, save in 
exceptionally hard weather, 
such as we were now beginning 
to experience. 

In December the elements 
seemed to go crazy. Hurri- 
cane followed upon hurricane, 
with lashing rain and hail that 
threatened to smash our win- 
dows, and, occasionally, vivid 
lightning and terrific peals of 
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thunder, which in winter al- 
ways impress the imagination 
with a peculiar sense of awe. 
It must be hard, indeed, to re- 
tain one’s cheerfulness through 
a Hebridean winter, and after 
experiencing some of its eccen- 
tricities one can no longer be 
surprised at the oppressed and 
careworn demeanour of the 
inhabitants. 

During one of these storms 
I took a walk along the 
grandest part of the coast, 
where the cliffs rose to a 
height of two or three hundred 
feet in tall vertical columns of 
black basalt similar to those of 
the celebrated Fingal’s Cave in 
Staffa. Here, however, was the 
additional curious phenomenon 
of the rock-pillars rising from a 
foundation of tawny sandstone 
with horizontal strata. Crawl- 
ing on my stomach for fear of 
the wind, I looked over the 
edge at the waves far below 
lashing themselves into foam 
against the rocks with impotent 
fury. One tall column, de- 
tached from the main mass, 
was festooned about its base 
with blue - rocks, sea - swal- 
lows, and kittiwakes, shelter- 
ing themselves from the blast : 
only the gannets braved the 
storm, and never ceased wheel- 
ing round and round and plung- 
ing unconcernedly beneath the 
troubled surface of the water, 
while the cries of the seamews 
blended harmoniously enough 
with the wailing of the wind. 
The island hillsides were half- 
obscured by driving storms of 
sleet and rain; and dense cloud- 
masses, heavy with coming 
snow, hung like a leaden pall 
over the peaks of Torridon. 
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Not a very attractive scene, 
you may say, yet its very wild- 
ness and desolation, so char- 
acteristic of this melancholy 
tempest-beaten isle, fascinated 
me in spite of its utter dreari- 
ness. 

The elements continuing un- 
propitious, the problem of how 
we were to make our escape 
began to occupy our minds. 
The thunder of the surf was a 
perpetual reminder in our ears 
that retreat by sea was out 
of the question, and the road 
across the beallach, which rose 
nearly 1000 feet above the sea, 
was already pretty deep in 
snow, and any further fall 
would render it quite impass- 
able. More than a_ week 
elapsed before the weather 
moderated ; but finally a rare 
succession of three fine days 
enabled us to undertake the 
long drive over the hills to 
Portree, which we reached two 
hours after nightfall. The boat 
for the south left before day- 
break, and we had steamed 
some distance down the channel 
before the dawn came up slowly 
over the Raasay hills and faintly 
illuminated the gaunt forms of 
the Coolin towering darkly on 
our right. At Kyle of Loch 
Alsh we quitted the steamer, 
not caring to face the stretch 
of stormy water that lay be- 
tween us and Mallaig; and, as 
the train wound round the 
shores of Loch Carron, we 
had our last distant peeps of 
Skye, its bold peaks and bleak 
moorlands, its rocky coasts and 
cliff-encircled bays, which to 
us were henceforth to be no 
more than a memory. 

Hueu E. M. Stutriep. 
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OF M. D HARICOT. 


(Translated from the original French by J. STORER CLOUSTON.) 


THE 


MONSIEUR MEETS MR LUMME AND 


ENGAGES A VALET, 


**On Earth men style him ‘ Richard,’ 
But the Gods hail him ‘ Dick !’” 


“ A FRIEND in need,” say the 
English, ‘is a friend indeed.” 

And who could be more in 
need of a friend than I at that 
moment? It was like the roll- 
ing up of London fog-banks, 
and the smile of the sun peep- 
ing through at last. No longer 
was I quite alone in my exile. 
If you have ever wandered 
solitary through an unknown 
city, listened to a foreign 
tongue, and to none other, 
eaten alien viands, fallen into 
strange misadventures; and all 
without a single friendly ear to 
confide your troubles to, you 
will sympathise with the joyous 
swelling of my heart as I faced 
my barrister at that luncheon. 

And he, I assure you, was a 
very changed person from the 
indifferent Englishman of the 
journey. The good heart was 
showing through ; still obscured 
though it was by the self-con- 
tained manner and the rem- 
nants of that suspicion with 
which every Briton is taught 
to regard the insinuating Euro- 
pean. 

I have already given you a 
sketch of his exterior: the 
smooth fair hair, the ruddy 
cheek, the clear eye, and, I 
should add, the compressed and 
resolute mouth ; also, not least, 


—An English Poet (adapted). 


the admirable fit of his gar- 
ments. Now I can fill in the 
picture. Name, to begin with, 
Richard Shafthead, younger son 
of honest Conservative baronet; 
elder brother provided with an 
income, I gather,—Dick with 
injunctions toearnone. Hence 
attendance at Courts of Justice, 
a respectable gravity of apparel, 
and that compression of the 
lips. In speech, courteous upon 
a slight acquaintance, though 
without any excessive anxiety 
to please; on greater intimacy, 
very much to the point, without 
regarding much the suscepti- 
bilities of his audience. Yet 
this bluntness was tempered 
always by good-fellowship, and 
sometimes by a smile; and 
beneath it flowed, deep down, 
and scarcely ever bubbling into 
the light of day, a stream of 
sentiment that linked him with 
the poetry of his race. My 
friend Shafthead would have 
laughed outright had you told 
him this. Nevertheless, this 
secret is the skeleton in the 
respectable English cupboard. 

Your John Bull is an edifice 
of sentiment, jealously covered 
by a hoarding on which are 
displayed advertisements of 
pills and other practical com- 
modities. It is his one fear 
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lest any one should discover this 
preposterous and hideous erec- 
tion is not the real building. 

Dick’s only comment on the 
above statement would prob- 
ably be that I had mixed my 
metaphors or had exceeded at 
lunch. But he is shrewd 
enough to know in his heart 
that I have but spoken the 
truth, even though my meta- 
phors were as heterogeneous as 
the ark of Noah. How else can 
you explain the astonishing con- 
trast between those who write 
the songs of England and those 
whose industry enables them to 
recompense the singers ? 

No doubt there is a notice- 
able difference between the Poet 
and the People in every land 
and every race, but in England 
it is so staggering. The hair 
of the English poet is so very 
long, his eye so very frenzied, 
his verse so steeped in emotion, 
so buoyed by melody. Even 
his prose appeals to the heart 
rather than to the head. 
Thackeray weeps as he writes 
of good women, Scott blushes 
as he writes of bad. No one is 
cynical but the villains. The 
heroines are all pure as the best 
cocoa, 

Then look at the check suits 
and the stony eyes of Mr 
Cook’s protégés. Do they 
understand what Tennyson has 
written for them? If not, why 
do they pay for it? 

John Bull and John Milton; 
William Bull and William 
Shakespeare; Lord Bull and 
Lord Byron; Charles Bull and 
Charles Dickens,—how are these 
couples related? By this re- 
ligious, moral, sentimental 
stream : welling in one; hidden 
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in another under ten tons of 
shyness and roast beef; a tor- 
rent here ; a trickle there, some- 
times almost dry in a dusty 
season. That is how. 

Does Dick again recommend 
teetotalism as a cure for these 
speculations? Come with me 
to your rooms, my friend, and 
let us glance through your 
library. 

I take up a volume of Shake- 
speare, and find it contains the 
sonnets. 

“Ah! Shakespeare’s son- 
nets,” I say with an air of 
patronage towards that emi- 
nent poet. “You know them?” 

“Used to know ’em a little.” 

He is giving me another 
taste of that characteristic 
British stare. Evidently he 
is offended by my tone, and 
will fall an easy victim to my 
next move. 

“They are much overrated,” 
I say, putting the book away. 

“You should write to the 


‘Times’ about it,” he replies 
sarcastically; and then adds 


with conviction, “They are 
about the finest things in 
English.” 

“Yet no Englishman reads 
them,” I remarked lightly. 

“T used to know half-a-dozen 
of ’em by heart,” he retorts. 

Half-a-dozen of those mir- 
acles of sensuous fiction off by 
heart! Prosaic Briton! I do 
not say this aloud, but take 
next the songs of Kipling, and 
profess not to understand one 
of these. To convince me it 
is not mere nonsense he reads 
and expounds. He has been 
round the world and shot wild 
beasts on the veldt and in the 
jungle, and can explain al- 
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lusions and share exotic senti- 
ments. Is this man mere 
plum-pudding and _interna- 
tional perfidy, who feels thus 
the glamour of the song? 

“Ah, here is a novel of 
Zola!” I exclaim. “You en- 
joy him, of course?” 

“A filthy brute,” says Dick. 
“T read half of that, and I 
am keeping it now for shaving 
papers.” 

There is perhaps more 
strength of conviction than 
critical judgment in this com- 
ment. I might retort that all 
the water in the world neither 
has been passed through a 
filter nor foams over a fall, and 
that the pond and the gutter 
have their purpose in the world. 
I do not make this reply, how- 
ever; I merely note that a 
strong sentiment must under- 
lie a strong prejudice. 

As you will perhaps have 


gathered, my good Dick had 


his limitations. He could be 
sympathetic: if, for instance, 
he were to see me insulted, 
beaten, robbed of my purse and 
my mistress, and blinded in 
one eye, he would, I am sure, 
feel for me deeply, and show 
himself most tactful in his 
consolation. But it would re- 
quire some such well - marked 
instance to open the gates of 
his heart ; and in minor matters 
I should not think of applying 
to him—unless indeed it was 
a practical service he could 
perform. 

He himself had held his 
peace and confided in no one 
when his fair cousin married 
the wealthy manufacturer of 
soda-water; and his heart had 
long since healed. 
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In the days of his wild oats, 
when the duns were knocking 
at his door, he had retired from 
St James’ Street to a modest 
apartment in the Temple, sold 
such of his effects as were 
marketable, and philosophically 
sought a cheap restaurant and 
a coarser tobacco. His debts 
were now paid, and all was 
well again. When he did not 
get the degree he was expected 
to at Oxford, he may have said 
“Damn!” but I doubt if he 
enlarged on this observation. 

What did that disappoint- 
ment matter to-day? Then 
why should other people make 
a fuss if they were hurt? 

Yet his heart was as a child’s 
if you could extract it from 
its wrappings of tinfoil and 
brown paper, and I am happy 
I knew him long enough to 
see him “play the fool,” as he 
would term it. 

On that first afternoon of 
our acquaintance I found him 
courteous before lunch, genial 
after (I took care to “make 
him proud,” as the English 
say). I was perfectly frank, 
told him my true name, the 
plot that had miscarried, my 
flight to England, everything. 

“T am not Bunyan, I am 
not Cellarini; but merely 
Augustine D’Haricot eternally 
at your service,” I said. 
“You have saved me from 
prison, perhaps from _ the 
scaffold !” 

He laughed. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been as 
bad as that, but I’m glad to 
have been of any use.” And 
then, changing the subject as 
an Englishman does when com- 
plimented (for he holds that 
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either you lie and are a knave 
or tell the truth and are a fool), 
he asked— 

“What are you going to do 
now?” 

“That depends upon your 
advice,” I replied; “what is 
my danger? How wise is it 
to move freely in this country?” 

“There is no danger at all 
if it is only a political offence,” 
he answered. “Unless you’ve 
been picking pockets or doing 
anything else as well.” 

I assured him I had not, and 
he promised to inquire into the 
case and give me a full assur- 
ance on the next morning. 

“ And now,” I said, “tell me, 
my friend, how to live as an 
Englishman. I do not mean 
to adopt the English mind, the 
English sentiment, but only to 
move in your world, so long 
as I must live in it. I want to 
see, 1 want to hear, I want to 
record my impressions and my 
adventures. As the time is 
not ripe to wield the sword, 
I shall wield the eyes and the 
pen. Also, I shall doubtless 
fall in love, and I should like 
to hunt a fox and shoot a 
pheasant.” 

We laughed together at this 
programme ; in brief, we made 
a good beginning. 

That afternoon we set out 
together to look for suitable 
apartments for myself, and 
by a happy chance we had 
hardly gone a hundred paces 
before we spied a gentleman 
approaching us, whom Shaft- 
head declared to be a venerable 
authority on London life; also 
a cousin of his own. 

“But will he not be busy?” 
I inquired. 
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“Young devil,” answered 
Shafthead, “it will serve to 
keep him out of mischief for 
an hour or two.” 

Thereupon I was presented 
to Mr Teddy Lumme, a young 
gentleman of small stature, 
with a small, cheerful, clean- 
shaven dark face, and a large 
hat that sloped backwards and 
sideways towards a large collar. 
His elbows moved as though he 
were driving a cab, his boots 
shone brightly enough to serve 
for mirrors, his morning coat 
was cut in imitation of the 
“pink” of a huntsman, a large 
mass of variegated silk was 
fastened beneath his collar by 
a neat pearl pin; in a word, 
he belonged to a type that is 
universal, yet this specimen 
was unmistakably English. In 
age, I learned afterwards, he 
was just twenty - five, eman- 
cipated for little more than a 
year from the University of 
Oxford, and still enjoying the 
relief from the rigorous rules 
of that institution. 

No accusation of reticence to 
be made against Mr Lumme! 
He talked all the time, cheer- 
fully and artlessly. 

“You want rooms?” he said, 
“Quelle chose? I mean, don’t 
you know, what kind? I don’t 
know much French, I’m afraid. 
Oh, you talk English. Devilish 
glad to hear it. I say, Dick, 
you remember that girl I told 
you of? Well, it’s just as I 
said. I knew, damn it all. 
What do you want to give?” 
(This to me.) “You don’t 
care much? That simplifies 
matters.” 

In this strain Mr Lumme 
entertained us on our way, 
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Shafthead regarding him with 
a half- amused, half-sardonic 
grin, of which his relative 
seemed entirely oblivious; while 
I enjoyed myself amazingly. 
I felt like Captain Cook or 
the gallant Marchand palaver- 
ing with the chiefs of some 
equatorial state. 

““T demand a cold bath and 
an English servant,” I said. 
“Anything else characteristic 
you can add, but those are 
essential.” 

I do not know whether 
Lumme quite understood this 
to be a jest. He took me 
to three sets of apartments, 
and at each asked first to be 
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shown the bathroom and then 
the servant, after which he 
inquired the price, and whether 
a tenant was at liberty to 
introduce any guest at any 
hour. 

Finally, to end the story of 
that day which began in jail 
and ended so merrily, I found 
myself the tenant of a highly 
comfortable set of apartments, 
with everything but the valet 
supplied at an astonishingly 
high price. 

“‘ However,” I said to myself, 
“it may be expensive, but 
it is better than ten years’ 
transportation for  burgling 
Fisher !” 


** Little, cheerful, and honest :—do you not know the species ?”— KovALErrsk1. 


I had left my hotel and settled 
in my apartments; the labels 
with Nelson Bunyan were re- 
moved from my luggage; I 
had been assured that so long 
as I remained on English soil I 
was safe. Next thing, I must 
find a servant: one who should 
“know the ropes ” of an English 
life. Lumme had promised to 
make inquiries for me, and I 
had impressed upon him that 
the following things were 
essential; in fact, I had de- 
clared that without them I 
should never entertain an ap- 
plication for one instant. First, 
he must be of such an appear- 
ance as would do me credit, 
whether equipped in the livery 
I had already designed for him, 
in the cast-off suits I should 
provide him with, or in the 
guise of an attendant at the 


chase or upon the moors. Then, 
that he must be honest enough 
to trust in the room with a 
handful of mixed change, sober 
enough to leave alone with a 
decanter, discerning enough to 
arrange an odd lot of sixteen 
boots into eight pairs, cleanly 
enough to pack collars without 
soiling them. Finally, he must 
be polite, obliging, industrious, 
discreet, and, if possible, a little 
religious,—not sufficiently so to 
criticise my conduct, but enough 
to regulate his own. 

I wrote this list down, and 
handed it to the obliging 
Teddy. 

“You will procure him by 
this afternoon?” I said. 

“T know a man who keeps 4 
Methodist footman in his sepa- 
rate establishment,” answered 
Lumme, after a moment's re- 
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flection. “That’s the kind of 
article you require, I suppose. 
If you get em too moral, there’s 
apt to be a screw loose some- 
where; and if you get ’em the 
other way, the spoons go. Well, 
I can’t promise, but I’ll do my 
best.” 

So this amiable young man 
departed, and I, to pass the 
time, walked into Piccadilly, 
and there took my seat upon 
the top of an omnibus to enjoy 
the sunshine and be for a time 
a spectator of the life in the 
streets. To obtain a better 
view I sat down on the front 
bench close to the driver's 
elbow, and we had not gone 
very far before this individual 
turned to me and remarked 
with a cordiality that pleased 
me infinitely and a perspicacity 
that astonished me— 

“Been long in London, sir?” 

“You perceive that I am a 
stranger, then?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the man, as he 
cracked his whip and drove his 
lumbering coach straight at an 
orifice between two cabs just 
wide enough, it seemed to me, 
for a wheelbarow, “I’m a 
observer, I am. When I sees 
that speckled tie droopin’ from 
a collar of unknown horigin, 
and them rum kind of boots, 
I says to myself, ‘A Rooshian, 
for’alf a sovereign.’ Come from 
Rooshia, sir?” 

The man’s naiveté delighted 
me, 

“T belong to an allied Power,” 
Treplied, wondering if his power 
of observation would enable 
him to decide my nationality 
now, 

He seemed to debate the 
question as, with an apropos 
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greeting to each cabman, his 
*bus bumped them to the side 
and sailed down the middle of 
the street. 

‘“‘Native o’ Manchuria, per- 
haps?” he hazarded. 

“Not quite. Try again.” 

“Siberia?” he suggested 
next. 

Seeing that either his im- 
agination or my appearance 
confined his speculations to 
Asia, I told him forthwith 
that I was French. 

“French?” he said. ‘“ Well 
now, sir, I’m surprised to ’ear 
it. If you'll excuse me say- 
ing so, you don’t look like no 
Frenchman.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“T always thought they was 
little chaps, no bigger than a 
monkey. Why, youre as tall 
as most Englishmen.” 

Considering that my friend 
could not possibly have meas- 
ured more than five feet two 
inches, and that I am five 
feet nine in my socks, I was 
highly diverted by this. 

“Have you seen many 
Frenchmen?” I asked him. 

“T knew one once,” he re- 
plied after a minute or two’s 
thought and a brief interrup- 
tion to invite some ladies on 
the pavement to enter his ’bus. 
“He was a waiter at the 
Bull’s ’Ead, “Ighbury. I drove 
a bus that way then, and 
there was a young lady served 
in the bar him and me was 
sweet on. Nasty, greasy little 
man he was—meaning no re- 
flection on you, sir. They 
couldn’t make out where the 
fresh butter went; and when 
he left—which he ’ad to, for 
kissin’ the missus when she 
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wasn’t ’erself, ’aving ’ad a drop 
more than ’er usual—do you 
know what they found, sir?” 

I confessed my inability to 
guess the secret. 

“Why, hed put it all on 
‘is beastly ’air—two pounds 
a-week, sir, of the very best 
fresh butter in Ighbury. Per- 
haps, sir, I’ve been prejudiced 
against Frenchmen in conse- 
quence.” 

I admitted that he had every 
excuse, and asked him whether 
my buttered compatriot had 
won the maiden’s affections in 
addition to his other offences. 

“No, sir,” said he; “I’m 
"appy to say she ’ad more 
sense. More sense than to 
take either of us,” he added, 
with a deep sigh; and then, 
as if to quench melancholy re- 
flections, hailed another driver 
who was passing us in the 
most hilarious fashion. 


*’Old your ’at on, ole man!” 
he shouted. ‘Them hopera-’ats 
is getting scarce, you know.” 

The other driver—a_bottle- 
nosed man, redeemed only from 
unusual shabbiness by the head- 


gear in question — winked, 
leered, and made some reply 
about “not having such a fat 
head underneath it as some 
people.” 

My friend turned to me with 
a confidential air. 

“You saw that gentleman 
as I addressed?” he said in an 
impressive voice. ‘ Well, that 
there man was driving ’is own 
kerridge not five years ago. On 
the Stock Exchange he was, 
and worth ten thousand a-year, 
if he was worth a penny, ’ouse 
in Park Lane, and married to 
a daughter of a baronite. He’s 
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told me all that hisself, so it’s 
true and no ’umbug. 

“’Ow did he lose his money ? 
Hunfortunit speculations and 
Consols goin’ down; but you 
bein’ a furriner won’t likely 
understand.” 

Looking as unsophisticated 
as possible, I pressed my friend 
for an explanation of these mys- 
teries. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s some- 
thing like this. If you goes on 
the Stock Exchange you buys 
what they calls Consols—that’s 
stocks and shares of various 
sorts and kinds, but principally 
mines in Australia and inven- 
tions for to make things differ- 
ent from what they is at pres- 
ent. That’s what’s called makin’ 
a corner, which ain’t a corner 
exactly in the usual sense, not 
as used in England that’s to 
say, but a kind o’ American 
variety. 

“What ’o, Bill! Bloomin’, 
thank you; ’ows yourself?” 
(This to another driver passed 
upon the road.) 

“As I was sayin’, sir, this 
‘ere pore friend o’ mine specu- 
lated in Consols, and_ prices 
being what they calls up and 
then shiftin’, he loses and the 
bank wins. Inside o’ twenty- 
four hours that there gentle- 
man was changed from one of 
the richest men in the City into 
a pore cove a-lookin’ out fora 
job like you and me.” 

“And he chose driving an 
omnibus?” I asked. 

“’Adn’t got no choice. He 
was too much of a gentleman 
to sink to a ordinary per- 
fession, and drivin’ a pair 0 
‘orses seemed to ’im more in 
keepin’ with ‘is position than 
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drivin’ one ’orse in a cab, which 
was the only thing left.” 

He paused, and then shaking 
his head with an air of senti- 
ment, continued— 

“Wonderful ’ow sensitive he 
is, sir. He wouldn’t part with 
that there hopera-’at, not if you 
gave “im five ’undred pounds; 
yet he can’t abear to ‘ear it 
chipped, not except in a kind 
o delicate way same as I did 
just now. You ’eard me, sir? 
‘Hopera-’ats is scarce,’ says I; 
but I dursn’t sail closer to the 
wind nor that. ’E’d say, ‘’Old 
your jaw, Halfred,’ or words 
to that effec’, quick enough. 
Comes o’ bein’ bred too fine for 
the job, I tells him often: I 
says it to ’im straight, sir,— 
‘Comes o’ bein’ bred too fine 
for the job,’ says I.” 

At this point my friend’s 
attention was called from the 
dramatic history of his fellow- 
driver to the exigencies of their 
common profession, and I had 
an opportunity of studying 
more attentively this entertain- 
ing specimen of the Cockney. 

He was, as I have said, a 
very short man, from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age I 
judged, red-checked and snub- 
nosed, with a bright cheerful 
eye, and the most friendly and 
patronising manner. Yet he 
was perfectly respectful and 
civil, despite his knowledge of 
my unfortunate nationality. 
In fact it seemed his object to 
place me as far as possible at 
my ease, and enable me to for- 
get for a space the blot upon 
my origin. 

“There’s some quite clever 
Frenchmen, I’ve ’eard tell,” 
he said presently—* that there 
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*°ydrophobia man, and Napoleon 
Bonyparty in his way too, I 
suppose, though we don’t think 
so much o’ ’im over ’ere.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” I 
said. 

“Well, sir,’ he explained, 
““we believes in a man havin’ 
his fair share of what’s goin’. 
Like as if me and a friend 
goes inter a public-’ouse, and 
another gentleman he comes 
in and he says, ‘ What’s it 
going to be this time?’ or 
‘Name your gargle, gents,’ or 
words to some such effec’; and 
we says, ‘Right you are, ole 
man,’ and ’as a drink at his 
expense. Now it wouldn’t be 
fair if I says to the young 
lady, ‘I'll ’ave a ’ole bottle of 
Scotch whisky, miss, and what 
I can’t drink I'll take ’ome in a 
noospaper,’ and I leaves ’im to 
pay for all that; would it, sir? 
Well, that’s what Bonyparty 
done; ’e tried to get more nor 
his share o’ what was goin’ in 
Europe. Not that it effects us 
much, we bein’ able to take 
care of ourselves; but we don’t 
like to see it, sir. That’s ’ow 
it is.” 

All this time we had been 
going eastwards into the City 
of London, and now we were 
arrived at the most extra- 
ordinary scene of confusion 
you can possibly imagine. I 
should be afraid to say how 
many “buses and cabs were 
struggling and surging in a 
small open space at the junc- 
tion of several streets. Foot- 
passengers in hundreds hustled 
along the pavements or dodged 
between the horses, and, im- 
movable in the midst of it, the 
inevitable policeman appeared 
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actually to be sifting this mob 
according to some mysterious 
scheme. 

“Cheer ’o!” cried my friend 
upon the box. ‘“’Ow’s the price 
o’ lime juice this morning? 

“That there’s what we calls 
the Bank, sir, where the Queen 
keeps ’er money, and the 
Rothschilds and the like o’ 
them; guarded by seven ’un- 
dred of the flower o’ the British 
army it is, the hofficer bein’ 
hinvariably a millionaire ’is- 
self, in case he’s tempted to 
steal. Garn yerself, and git yer 
face syringed with a fire-’ose! 
You can’t clean it no ’ow else. 

“The ’andsome hedifice to 
your right, sir, is the Mansion 
’Ouse; not the station of that 
name, but the ’ome of the Lord 
Mayor. Kind o’ Governor of 
the city, ’e is. *As a hextra- 
ordinary show of ’is own on 
takin’ the hoath of hoffice. 
People comes all the way from 
Halgiers and San Francisco to 
see it. Camels and ’orses got 
up like chargers of the holden 
times, and men disguised so as 
their own girls wouldn’t know 
‘em. Representing hart, hin- 
dustries, and hempire, that’s 
their game. 

“Pleeceman, them there 
bloomin’ whiskers of yours 
will get mowed off by a four- 
wheel cab some day, and then 
’ow'll you look? Too bloomin’ 
funny, am I? More’n them 
whiskers is, hinterfering with 
the traffic like that. 

‘Yes, sir, we ’as a rest ere 
for a few minutes; we ain’t 
near at the end yet though.” 

I shall leave it to your judg- 
ment to guess which of these 
remarks were addressed to me, 
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and which to various of his 
countrymen in this vortex of 
wheels and human beings. For 
a few minutes he now sat at 
ease in a quieter street (though, 
my faith! no street in this city 
of London but would seem busy 
in most towns), apparently de- 
liberating what topic to enter 
upon next. I say apparently 
deliberating, but on further 
acquaintance with my good 
“ Halfred,’ as he called him- 
self (the aspirated form of 
“ Alfred” used by the Cock- 
ney, Alfred being the name 
of England’s famous monarch), 
I came to the conclusion that 
his mind never was known to 
go through any such process. 
What came first into his head 
flew straight to his tongue, till 
by constant use that organ had 
got into a state of unstable 
equilibrium, like the tongue of 
a toy mandarin that waggles 
for five minutes if you move 
him ever so gently. In a word, 
“Halfred” was an inveterate 
chatterbox. Even had I been 
that very compatriot of mine 
who had so deeply and, I could 
not but admit, so justly roused 
his ire, he would, I am sure, 
have chattered just as hard. 

By the time we were under 
way again and threading the 
eastern alleys of the city,—for 
they are called streets only 
by courtesy,—his tongue had 
started too, and he was talk- 
ing just as hard as ever. Now, 
however, his conversation took 
a more reminiscent and a more 
personal turn, and this led to 
such surprising consequences 
that I shall keep the last 
half of our journey together 
for a separate chapter. 
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“Your valet? Pardon; I thought he had come to measure the gas !”—HERCULE D’ENVILLE. 


Out of the limits of this city 
of London we drove into the 
beginnings of the East. Not 
the Orient of the poet and the 
traveller, the land of the thou- 
sand and one nights, but the 
miles and miles of brick where 
some millions of Londoners pass 
an existence that ages one to 
think of. Picture to yourself 
a life more desolate of joys 
than the Arctic, more crowded 
with fellow-animals than any 
ant-heap, uglier than the Great 
Desert, as poor and as diseased 
as Job. Not even the wealthy 
there to gossip about and gape 
at, no great house to envy and 
admire, no glitter anywhere to 
distract, except in the music- 


halls of an evening. Yet they 
work on, and do not hang them- 
selves—poor devils ! 

But I growserious where I had 
set out to be gay, and thought- 
ful when you are asking for a 


somersault. Worse still, I am 
solemn, sitting at the elbow of 
my cheerful Halfred. 

That genial driver of the 
omnibus was not one whit de- 
pressed upon coming into this 
region; nor, to tell the truth, 
was I that afternoon, for I could 
not see the backward parts, but 
only the wide main road, very 
airy after the lanes of the city, 
and crowded with quite a differ- 
eut population. No longer the 
business man with shining hat, 
hands in pocket, quick step, and 
anxious face; no longer the 
well-dressed woman hurrying 


likewise through the throng 
no longer the jingling han- 
som; but instead the com- 
patriot of the prophets, the 
costermonger with his barrow, 
the residue of Hungary and 
Poland, the pipe of the British 
workman. Wains of hay in the 
midst of the road, drays and 
lorries and an occasional omni- 
bus jolting at the sides,—to be 
sure there was life enough to 
look at. 

As to my friend, his talk 
began to turn more upon his 
own private affairs. Appar- 
ently there was less around to 
catch his attention, and, as I 
have said, he had to talk, and 
so spoke of himself. As I sat 
on the top of that’bus listening 
with continuous amusement to 
his candid reminiscences or naif 
philosophy, I studied him more 
attentively than ever, for, as 
you shall presently hear, I had 
more reason. His dress I 
noticed was neat beyond the 
average of drivers: a coat of 
box-cloth, once light yellow, 
now of various shades, but still 
quite respectable; a felt hat 
with a flat top, glazed to 
throw off the rain; a coloured 
scarf around his neck, whether 
concealing a collar or not I 
could not say; and something 
round his knees that might 
once have been a rug or a 
horse-cloth, or even a piece 
of carpet. 

“Yus,” said Halfred medita- 
tively, as he cracked his whip 
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and urged his "bus at headlong 
speed through a space in the 
traffic, “it’s some rum changes 
o luck I’ve ’ad in my day. 
My father he give me a sur- 
prisin’ good eddication for a 
hembyro ’bus- driver, meaning 
me to go into the stevedore 
business in Lime’ouse basin, 
same as ’e was ’imself, but my 
‘ead got swelled a-talkin’ to a 
most superior policeman what 
’ad come down in the world, 
and nothing would satersfy me 
but mixin’ in ’igh life. So our 
rector ’e gives me a introduc- 
tion to a bloomin’ aunt o’ his 
in the country what wanted a 
boy in buttons, and into buttons 
I goes, and I says to myself, 
says I, ‘Halfred, you’re goin’ 
to be a credit to your fam’ly, 
you are.’ That’s what I says. 
Blimy! I often larf now a- 
thinkin’ of it!” He paused to 
blow his nose in a primitive 
but effective fashion, and smiled 
gently to himself at these re- 
collections of his youthful 
optimism. 

“How long did you remain 
in these buttons?” I asked 
him. 

“Till I outgrowed them,” 
said Halfred. 

“ And after that?” 

“T was servant to a gentle- 
man what hadvertised for a 
honest young man, hexperience 
bein’ no hobject.”’ 

I asked him how he liked 
that. 

“T was comfertable enough, 
that I can’t deny,” said Halfred. 

“And why, then, did you 
leave?” 

“The heverlastin’ reason why 
I does most foolish things, sir. 
My ’eart is too suscepterble, 
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and the lady’s- maid was too 
captivatin’. She wouldn’t ‘ave 
nothin’ to do with me, so I 
chucks the ole thing up and 
says I, ‘I'll be hinderpendent, 
I will.’ *Ence I’m a-drivin’ a 
*bus.” 

“Are you happy now?” IJ 
inquired. 

“Well,” said he, candidly, 
“T wouldn’t say as I was 
exactly ’wmped, but it ain’t all 
bottled beer sittin’ in this 
bloomin’ arm-chair with your 
whiskers froze stiff and the 
’orses ’ears out o’ sight in the 
fog. And there ain’t much 
variety in it nor much chance 
of becomin’ a millionaire. 
Hoften and hoften I thinks to 
myself, What ’o for a pair 0’ 
trousers to fold and a good fire 
in the servants’ ’all, and hinder- 
pendence be blowed!”’ 

I think it was at this moment 
that the inspiration came into 
my head. It was rash you will 
doubtless say. It was certainly 
sudden, but then, as perhaps 
you have discovered ere now, I 
am not the most prudent of 
men. This little cheerful Hal- 
fred had taken my fancy 
enormously, and my heart was 
warmed towards him. 

‘“‘ Halfred,” I asked abruptly, 
“are you still an honest young 
man?” 

“T ope so, sir,” said he with 
becoming modesty and evident 
surprise. 

“And now 
perienced ?” 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “you've 
’ad threepence worth o’ this 
‘ere bus and you ’aven’t seed 
me scrape off no paint yet.” 

“But I mean, you are ex- 
perienced in folding trousers; 


you are ex- 
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in packing shirts; in varnish- 
ing boots; in all the niceties of 
your old profession; are you 
not? You would do credit to 
a gentleman if he 
engage you?” 

Halfred looked at me sharply, 
with a true Cockney’s suspicion 
of what he feared might be 
“chaff.” 

“You ain’t a pulling my leg, 
sir?” he inquired guardedly. 

“On the contrary, I am tak- 
ing your hand, as an honest 
and experienced valet, Hal- 
fred.” 

“You knows of a gentleman 
as wants one?” said he. 

“T do,” I answered with con- 
viction. 

“Tt ain’t yourself, sir?” 

“It is,” said I. 

“Blimy !” exclaimed Halfred 
in an audible aside. 

“What about references?” 
said he, 

“Oh, references; yes. I sup- 
pose you had better have some 
references,” I replied; though, 
to tell the truth, I had not 
thought of them before. 

He rubbed his chin with the 
back of his hand and screwed 
his rosy face into a delibera- 
tive expression, while his eyes 
twinkled cheerfully. 

“TI don’t mind ’aving a go 
at the job,” he remarked, after 
a couple of minutes’ reflection. 

“Apply this evening,” I said. 
“Bring a reference if you have 
one, and I shall engage you, 
Halfred !” 

For the rest of our journey 
together his gratitude and 
pleasure, his curiosity, and his 
qualms as to how much he 
remembered and how much he 
had forgotten of a man-ser- 


should 
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vant’s duties, delighted me still 
further, and made me con- 
gratulate myself upon my dis- 
crimination and judgment. We 
parted company among the 
docks and shipping of the very 
far East of London, and after 
rambling for a time by the 
busy wharves and breezy har- 
bour basins, and marvelling 
again at the vastness and 
variety of this city, 1 mounted 
another omnibus and drove 
back to my rooms. 

“A man to see you, sir,” said 
the maid. 

Could it be Halfred already ? 
No. It was a very different 
individual; a tall and stately 
man, with a prim mouth and 
an eye of unfathomable dis- 
cretion. He stood in an atti- 
tude denoting at once respect 
for me and esteem for himself, 
and followed me to my room 
upon a gently creaking boot. 

“Well,” said I, at a loss to 
know whether he came to col- 
lect a tax or induce me to order 
a coffin, “what can I do for 

ou?” 

“Mr Lumme, sir,” said he 
in a mincing voice, “has in- 
formed me that you was re- 
quiring a man-servant. En- 
closed you will find Mr Lumme’s 
recommendation.” 

He handed me a letter which 
ran as follows :— 


“DEAR MONSIEUR,—I have 
found the very man you want. 
He was valet to Lord Pluck- 
ham for five years, and could 
not have learned more from 
any one. Pluckham was very 
particular as to dress, and had 
many affairs requiring a dis- 
creet servant. He only left 
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when Pluckham went bank- 
rupt, and has had excellent ex- 
perience since. Been witness 
in two divorce cases, and is 
highly recommended by all. 
Also a Primitive Wesleyan by 
religion and well educated. 
You cannot find a better man 
in London, nor as good, I 
assure you. Don’t lose this 
chance. I have had some 
trouble, but am glad to have 
found the very article.—Yrs. 
truly, EDWARD LUMME.” 


This was a pretty dilemma! 
The industrious and obliging 
Lumme had found one jewel, 
and in the meanwhile I had 
engaged another. I felt so 
ungrateful and guilty that I 
was ashamed to let my good 
Teddy discover what I had 
done. So instead of telling 
Mr Mingle at once that the 
place was filled, I resolved to 
find him deficient in some im- 
portant point and decline to 
engage him on these grounds, 
Easier resolved than done. 

“Your experience has been 
wide?” I asked, looking crit- 
ical and feeling foolish. 

“If I may say so, sir, it has,” 
he said, glancing down mod- 
estly at the hat he held in 
his hands. 

“You can iron a hat?” I 
inquired, casting round in my 
mind for some task too heavy 
for this Hercules. 

He smiled with, I thought, a 
little pity. 

“Oh, certainly, sir.” 

“Can you cook?” 

“T have hitherto stayed at 
houses where separate cooks 
was kept,” said he; “but if 
we should happen to be a- 
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camping out in Norway, sir, 
there isn’t nothing but French 
pastry I won’t be happy to 
oblige with—on a occasion, 
that’s to say, sir.” 

Not only were Mr Mingle’s 
accomplishments comprehen- 
sive, but he evidently looked 
upon himself as already en- 
gaged by me. Internally curs- 
ing his impudence, I asked 
next if he could sew. 

“At a pinch, sir,” said he. 
“That is,” he added, correct- 
ing this vulgar expression, “if 
the maids is indisposed, or like 
as if we was on board your 
yacht, sir, and there was no 
hother alternative.” 

“We” again,—and it seemed 
Mr Mingle expected me to keep 
a yacht ! 

Could he load and clean a 
gun, saddle a horse, ride a 
bicycle, oil a motor-car, read 
a cipher, and manage a 
camera? Yes; in the absence 
of the various officials which 
“our” establishment main- 
tained for these purposes, Mr 
Mingle would be able and 
willing to oblige. Moreover, 
he talked with a _ beautiful 
accent, and only very occa- 
sionally misused an aspirate: 
and there could be no doubt 
he would make an impressive 
appearance in any livery I 
could design. Even as 4 
Pierrot he would have looked 
dignified. On what pretext 
could I reject this paragon? 

“Can you drive an omni- 
bus?” I demanded at_ last 
with a flash of genius. 

This time Mr Mingle looked 
fairly disconcerted. 

“Drive a homnibus!” said 
he. “No, sir; my _ position 
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and prospecs have always been 
such that, I am happy to say, 
I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of practising.” 

I shook my head. 

“T am afraid,” I said, “that 
you won’t suit me, Mingle. It 
is my amusement to keep a 

rivate omnibus.” 

“Oh, private!” said Mr Min- 
gle, as though that might make 
a difference. 

But quickly I added— 

“Tt is painted and upholstered 
just like the others. In fact, 
I buy them second-hand when 
beyond repair. Also, I take 
poor people from the work- 
house for a drive. And you 
must drive it in all weathers.” 

That was the end of Mr 
Mingle. In fact, I think he was 
glad to find himself safely out 
of my room again; and what he 
thought of my tastes, and even 
of my sanity, I think I can 
guess. 

That evening my friend 
Halfred appeared, bringing a 
testimonial to his honesty and 
sobriety from the proprietor of 
the stables, and a brief line of 
eulogy from the officer who 
collected the pence and sup- 
plied the tickets upon his own 
‘bus. This last certificate ran 
thus—I give it exactly as it 
stood :— 


“certtifieng alfred Winkes is 
1 of The best obligging and 
You will find him kind to 
animils yours sinseerly 
“P, WIDDUP.” 


As Halfred explained to me, 
this was entirely unsolicited, 
and Mr Widdup, he was sure, 
would feel hurt if he learned 
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that it had not been pre- 
sented. 

“You can tell him,” I said, 
“that it has secured the 
situation for you.” 

I had just told him that I 
should expect him to begin 
his duties upon the following 
morning, and he was inspect- 
ing my apartment with an air 
of great interest and satisfac- 
tion, when there came a knock 
upon the door, and in walked 
Mr Teddy Lumme himself. He 
was in evening dress, covered 
by the most recent design in 
topcoats and the most spotless 
of white scarves. On his head 
he wore a large opera - hat 
tilted at the same angle, and 
on his feet small and shiny 
boots. 

“Hullo!” said he, “sorry; 
am I interrupting? Came to 
see if you'd booked Mingle. I 
suppose you have.” 

“A thousand thanks, my 
friend, for your trouble,” I 
replied with an _ earnestness 
proportionate to my feeling of 
compunction. “Mingle was 
indeed admirable, exquisite. 
In fact he was perfect in every 
respect save one.” 

“ What’s that?” said Teddy, 
looking a little surprised. 

“He could not drive an 
omnibus.” 

I am afraid my friend Teddy 
thought that I was joking. 
He certainly seemed to have 
difficulty in finding a reply to 
this. Then an_ explanation 
struck him. 

“You mean what we call a 
coach,” he said. “Thing with 
four horses and a_toot-toot- 
toot business — post-horn we 
call it, What?” 
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“T mean an omnibus,” I 
replied. “The elegant, the 
fascinating British bus. And 
here I have found a man 
who can drive one. This 
is my new servant, Halfred 
Winkes.” 

Lumme stared at him, as 
well he might, for my Halfred 
cut a very different figure from 
the grave, polished, quietly 
attired Mingle. To produce 
the very best impression pos- 
sible he had dressed himself in a 
suit of conspicuously chequered 
cloth, very tight in the leg and 
wide at the foot, and sur- 
mounted by a very bright blue 
searf tightly knotted round his 
neck. In his button-hole was 
an artificial tulip, in his pocket 
a wonderful red - and - yellow 
handkerchief. His ruddy face 
shone so brightly that I 
shrewdly suspected his friend 
Widdup had scrubbed it with 
a handful of straw, and he held 
in his hand, pressed against his 
breast, the same shiny water- 
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proof hat beneath which he 
drove the ’bus. 

“Left your last place long?” 
asked Lumme of this appari- 
tion. 

“Gave ’em notice this arter- 
noon, sir,” said Halfred. 

“Who were you with?” 

“London General,” replied 
Halfred. 

“A London general?” said 
Teddy. “Sounds all right. 
He gave you a good character, 
I suppose ?” 

“The very best,” I interposed. 

“Well,” said Lumme dubi- 
ously, “I hope you'll turn out 
all right and do my friend, the 
Monsieur here, credit.” 

As he turned to go he added 
to me aside— 

“ Rum-looking chap he seems 
to me. Keep an eye on him 
I'd advise you. Personally I'd 
have chosen Mingle, but o’ 
course you know best. Good 
night.” 

And I was left with the faith- 
ful Halfred. 


9. 


IV. 


*T often envy the snail. 
one’s own house !”— Maxime Argon. 


And now I must tell you 
something about my rooms, 
the little ledge in London on 
which I rested and flapped my 
wings and preened my feathers. 
The door of the house rented by 
Mr and Mrs Titch, and disposed 


of piecemeal to unmarried 
gentlemen, looked upon a very 
tiny square opening off a busy 
street. But my two chambers 
were at the back, and from 
their windows I saw nothing 


Mon Dieu, think of always travelling beneath the comfortable roof of 


of square or street or any house 
at all. The green Hyde Park 
with its trees and grass, and 
the wide drive where carriages 
and people aired themselves 
and lingered, that was what I 
saw; and often I could fancy 
myself in the woods and the 
gardens about a certain house 
in another land, and then I 
would shut my eyes and let 
the picture grow and grow till 
I could hear known voices and 
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look upon old faces that per- 
haps I should never again hear 
or see in any other fashion. 
Yes, the exile may be very gay, 
and jingle the foreign coins in 
his pocket, and whistle the airs 
of alien songs, and afterwards 
write humorously of his adven- 
tures; but there are many 
moments when he and the 
canary in the cage are very 
near together. 

For myself, I am best, my 
friends say, when I am laugh- 
ing at the world and playing 
ing somewhat the buffoon. And 
of course I am naturally anxious 
to appear at my best. Besides, 
I must confess that I do not 
think this world is an affair to 
be treated with a too great 
gravity; not at least if one 
can help it. Frequently it 
makes itself ridiculous even in 
the partial eyes of its own 
inhabitants. How much more 


frequently if one could sit out- 
side—upon a passing shower, 
for instance—and see it as we 


look upon a play! Ten to one, 
some of our most sententious 
friends would seem no different 
from those amusing sparrows 
discussing the law of property 
in a breadcrumb, or from my 
dog playing the solemn comedy 
of the buried bone. Therefore 
I always think it safer to 
assume that there is some 
unseen cynic, some creature 
in the fourth dimension, look- 
ing over my shoulder as I 
write and exclaiming when 
I grow too sensible, “Oh, the 
wise fool !” 

Yet, for all this excellent 
philosophy, and in spite of a 
most reasonable desire to say 
those things that are instantly 
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rewarded by a smile, rather 
than those an audience receives 
in silence and perhaps approves, 
perhaps condemns,—despite all 
this, the rubbing of the world 
upon a set of nerves does not 
always make one merry, and 
in this humour I should some- 
times like to perpetrate a seri- 
ous sentence. 

If ever I succumb in this 
temptation of the writer’s 
Devil, please turn the page, 
and do not linger over the 
indiscretion. 

Therefore I shall pass quickly 
over the thin ice of sentiment, 
the days when I felt lonely on 
my comfortable ledge, the hours 
I spent looking at the fire. 
More amusing to tell you of 
the bright lining to my clouds ; 
of my sitting-room, for instance, 
low in the ceiling, commodious, 
and shaped, I think, to fit the 
chimneys, or the stairs, or the 
water-butt outside—at any rate 
to suit something that required 
two unequal recesses or three 
non-rectangular corners. It 
was on the ground-floor, and 
had two French windows (of 
which the adjective cheered me, 
I think, as much as the noun). 
They opened upon a little 
stone-paved space, shaded by a 
high tree in the park, and 
this I called my garden. 

Rejecting some articles of 
my landlord’s furniture as too 
splendid for an untitled tenant, 
—a plush-covered settee, for 
instance, and an alabaster tea- 
table covered with cut - glass 
trophies from the drawing- 
room of a bankrupt alderman, 
—I replaced them by a book- 
case, three easy-chairs, and an 
inviting sofa of my own; I 
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bought substitutes for the en- 
gravings of “The Child’s First 
Prayer” and “The Last Kiss,” 
and for the coloured plates re- 
presenting idyllic passages from 
the lives of honest artisans, 
which had regaled my prede- 
cessor; I recurtained the dear 
French windows. 

Neither Mr Titch nor his 
good wife entirely approved of 
these changes. In fact, I sus- 
pect they would have given 
such a Goth notice to quit in 
a month had it not been for the 
reflection that, after all, such 
eccentricities were only to be 
expected of a foreigner. The 
English have a most amusing 
contempt for the rest of man- 
kind, accompanied by an 
equally amusing toleration for 
the peculiarities that are natur- 
ally associated with such de- 
generates. The Chinese, I 
understand, have an _ equal 
national modesty, but their 
contempt for the foreigner finds 
expression in a desire to de- 
capitate his mangled remains. 
John Bull, on the other hand, 
will not only allow but expect 
you to walk upon your head, 
eat rats and mice, maintain a 
staff of poisonous serpents, and 
even play the barrel - organ. 
This goes to such a length that, 
supposing you beat him at 
something he most prides him- 
self upon,—such as rowing, box- 
ing, or manufactures,—he will 
but smile and shake his head 
and say, “ These are, indeed, 
most remarkable animals.” 

Mr and Mrs Titch were no 
exceptions to this rule, and I 
think that in time they even 
came to have an affection for, 
and a pride in, their prepos- 
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terous tenant, much like an 
enthusiastic savant who con- 
tentedly handicaps himself with 
a half-tamed cobra. 

Mr Titch was a little grey- 
haired man with a respectful 
manner overlaid upon a con- 
sequential air. He had enjoyed 
a varied experience as footman 
and butler in several families 
of distinction, and my Halfred 
had been but a short time in 
the house before he became 
tremendously impressed by Mr 
Titch’s reminiscences of the 
great, and his vast knowledge 
of Halfred’s own profession. 

“Wonderful man, Mr Titch, 
sir!” he would say to me. 
“What he don’t know about 
our English haristocracy ain’t 
worth knowing. You'd ’ardly 
believe it, sir; but he see’d the 
Dook of Balham puttin’ his 
arm round Lady Sarah Elcey’s 
waist three months before their 
engagement was in the papers, 
and the Dook ’e says to ‘im, 
‘Titch,’ says he, ‘’ere’s a five- 
poun’ note; youre a man of 
discretion, you are, and what 
you sees you keeps to yourself, 
don’t you? I mean no ’arm,’ 
he says; ‘I'll undertake to 
marry the lady if you only 
gives me time.” And Mr 
Titch, he lay low three ‘ole 
months a-knowing a secret 
like that.” 

Mr Titch’s cautions and ad- 
vice were certainly serviceable 
to Halfred, who was rapidly 
becoming transformed from the 
cheerful *bus-driver into the 
obliging valet. Whether the 
world did not lose more than 
I gained by this change I 
shall not undertake to say; 
but I can at least console 
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myself for depriving society of 
a friend, and Halfred of his 
“hinderpendence,” by picturing 
the little man, poorly protected 
by his nondescript rug, driving 
his *bus all day through the 
wind and the rain. He at 
least enjoyed the transforma- 
tion; and one result is worth 
a hundred admirable theories. 
Besides, the virtues of Halfred 
remained the virtues of Halfred 
through all the polishings of 
circumstance and Mr Titch. 
For the good Mrs Titch my 
deserving servant expressed a 
respect only a shade less pro- 
found than his homage to her 
spouse. Now this excellent 
lady, though motherly in ap- 
pearance and wonderfully dig- 
nified in the black silk in 
which she rustled to church 
of a Sunday, was not remark- 
able either for acuteness of 
mind or that wide knowledge 


of the world enjoyed by Mr 
Titch. She knew little of the 
aristocracy except through his 
reminiscences, though I am 
bound to say her respect for 
that august institution was as 
profound as Major Pendennis 


himself could have desired. 
Also her observations on that 
portion of the world she had 
met were distinguished by an 
erroneous and solemn foolish- 
ness that cannot have passed 
unnoticed by MHalfred. Yet 
he quoted and reverenced her 
with an inexplicable lack of 
discrimination. 

“Mrs Titch is what I calls, 
sir, a genuwine lady in a 
‘umble sphere,’ he once re- 
marked to me. “Her delicicy 
is surprisin’.” 

Yes, there must be some 
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mysterious glamour about 
these worthy people, and this 
glamour, I began to have 
dark suspicions, was none 
other than Miss Aramatilda 
Titch, daughter of the ex-butler 
and his genuine lady. At first 
I saw this maiden seldom, and 
then only by glimpses. As 
more than one of these re- 
vealed her in curl-papers, and 
as I do not appreciate woman 
thus decked out, I paid her 
but little attention. But after 
a week or two had passed I 
surprised her one afternoon 
conversing in my sitting-room 
with the affable Halfred. 

“Miss Titch is a-lookin’ to 
see if the windows wants 
cleanin’,” he explained ; though, 
as they were standing in the 
recess farthest removed from 
the windows, I came to the 
conclusion that other matters 
also were being discussed. 

It was about this time that I 
had hired a piano to console my 
solitude, and a day or two later 
as I came towards my room I 
heard a tinkle of music. Push- 
ing the door gently open, I saw 
Miss Aramatilda picking out 
the air of a polka, and Halfred 
listening to this melody with 
the most undisguised admira- 
tion. 

This time his explanation was 

more lamely delivered, while 
Aramatilda showed the liveliest 
confusion and dismay. 
' “My dear Miss Titch,” I 
assured her, “by all means 
practise my piano while I am 
out—provided of course that 
Mr Winkes gives you permis- 
sion. She asked you, no 
doubt, if she might play it, 
Halfred ?” 
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This did not diminish their 
confusion, I am afraid, and 
after that their concerts were 
better protected against sur- 
prise. 

Not that I should have ob- 
jected very strongly to take 
Halfred’s place as audience one 
day, for these further oppor- 
tunities of seeing Miss Titch 
roused in me some sympathy 
for my valet. 

Aramatilda was undoubtedly 
attractive, with her hair freed 
from a too severe restraint; a 
plump, brown-eyed young 
woman, smiling in the most 
engaging fashion when politely 
addressed. Indeed I should 
have addressed her more fre- 
quently, had not Halfred shown 
such evident interest in her 
himself. In these matters I 
have always held it better that 
master and man _ should be 
separately apportioned. 

There remains but one other 
inhabitant of this house who 
comes into my story, and that 
was a certain old gentleman 
living in the rooms immediately 
over mine. In fact, we two 
were the only lodgers, and so, 
having few friends as yet, I 
began to feel some interest in 
him. 

I had heard him referred to 
always as “the General,” and 
the few glimpses I had had of 
him confirmed this title. Figure 
to yourself an erect man of mid- 
dle height, white moustached, 
quick in his step, with an eye 
essentially military—that is to 
say, expressionless in repose, 
keen when aroused ; and do you 
not allow that if he is not a 


General, he at least ought to 
be ? 
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“Who is this General?” I 
asked Halfred one day. 

“As rummy a old customer 
as ever was, sir,” said Halfred. 
“Been here three years, and 
never ’ad a visitor inside his 
room all that time, exceptin’ 
one lady.” 

“A lady?” Isaid. ““His——?” 

“Don’t know, sir. Some 
says one thing, some says 
another. Kind o’ a hexotic I 
calls ’im, sir. Miss Titch, she 
thinks he’s ’ad a affair of the 
eart ; I thinks he booses, same 
as a old pal o’ mine what kept a 
chemist’s shop in Stepney used 
to. My friend he locks ’isself 
up in the back-room and puts 
away morphine and nicotine 
and strychnine and them things 
by the ’alf-pint. ’Ole days at 
it he were, sir, and all the time 
the small boys a-sneaking 
cough-drops and tooth-brushes 
for to make feathers for their 
‘ats when playin’ at soldiers; 
and when the doctor he sees 
im at last, he says nothing but 
a hepileptic ‘ome wouldn’t do 
im no good.” 

“ You think that the General 
drinks?” I said. 

“Hither that or else makes 
counterfeit coins, sir,” said 
Halfred with an ominous shake 
of his bullet head. 

I was quite aware of my 
Halfred’s partiality for the 
melodramatic. Nevertheless, 
there was certainly something 
unusual in my neighbour’s con- 
duct that excited my interest 
considerably. For I confess I 
am one of those who are apt to 
be blind towards the mysteries 
of the obvious and the miracles 
of every day, and to revel in 
the romance of the singular. 
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“Seek you wine, or seek you maid at the journey’s end? 
Give to me at every stage the welcome of a friend !” 


Do not think that all this 
time I had lost sight of my 
new friends, the fair - haired 
Dick Shafthead and the genial 
Teddy Lumme. On the con- 
trary, we had had more than 
one merry night together, and 
exchanged not afew confidences. 
Very soon after I was settled 
Dick had come round to my 
rooms and criticised everything 
from Halfred to the curtains. 
His tastes were a trifle too 
austere to appreciate altogether 
these latter rather sumptuous 
hangings. 

“They'll do for waistcoats, if 
you ever go on the music-hall 
stage,” he observed sardonical- 
ly. “That’s why you got ’em, 
perhaps ?” 

“The very reason, my friend,” 
I replied. “I cannot afford to 
get both new waistcoats and 
new curtains; just as I am 
compelled to employ the same 
persons to get me out of jail 
and criticise my furniture.” 

Dick laughed. ‘“ You are too 
witty, Mossyour.” (He came 
as near the pronunciation of 
my title as that.) ‘“ You should 
write some of these things down 
before you forget ’em.” 

“For the French,” I re- 
torted, “that precaution is 
unnecessary.” 

For Halfred, I am sorry to 
say, he did not at first show that 
appreciation I had expected. 
“Your *bus-man” was the 
epithet he applied behind his 
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back; though I am bound to 
say his good - breeding made 
him so polite that Halfred on 
his side conceived the highest 
opinion of my friend. 

“ A real gentleman Mr Shaft- 
head is, sir,” he confided to me. 
“What I calls a hunmistakable 
toff. He hasn’t got no side on, 
and he speaks to one man like 
as he would to another. In 
fact, sir, he reminds me of Lord 
Haugustus I once seed at the 
Hadelphi,—a nobleman what 
said, ‘I treats hevery fellow- 
Briton as a gentleman so long 
as Britannia rules the waves, 
and he behaves hisself ac- 
cordingly.’ ” 

This may sound exaggerated 
praise, but indeed it would be 
difficult to exaggerate my dear 
Dick’s virtues. Doubtless his 
faults are being placed in the 
opposite page of a ledger kept 
somewhere with his name upon 
the cover; but that is no busi- 
ness of mine. To paste in par- 
allel columns the virtues of our 
friends and the faults of our- 
selves—that may be unpleasant, 
but it is necessary if we are to 
turn the searchlight inwards. 
Certain weak spots we must 
not look at too closely if we are 
to keep our self-respect; but, 
my faith! we can well give the 
best of our humanity an airing 
now and then; also, if possible, 
a fumigating. It was Dick 
Shafthead more than any other 
who took my failings for a walk 
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in the sunshine, and somehow 
or other they always returned 
a little abashed. 

A very different person was 
his cousin Teddy Lumme, for 
whom, by the way, I discov- 
ered Dick had a real regard, 
carefully concealed behind a 
most satirical attitude. Teddy 
was not clever—though shrewd 
enough within strict limits; he 
was no moralist, no philoso- 
pher; an observer chiefly of 
the things least worth observ- 
ing ; a performer upon the tin 
whistle of life. Yet, owing to 
his kindness of heart and in- 
genuous disposition, he was 
wonderfully likable. 

His leisure moments were 
spent, I believe, in the discharge 
of some duty in the Foreign 
Office ; though what precisely 
it was I could never, even by 
the most ingenious cross-exam- 
ination, discover. His father 
held the respectable position of 
Bishop of Battersea ; his mother 
was the Honourable Mrs 
Lumme. These excellent par- 
ents had a high regard for 
Teddy, whom they considered 
likely to make his mark in the 
world. 

I was taken to the Bishopric 
(sic), and discussed with the 
most venerable Lumme, senior, 
many points of interest to a 
foreigner. 


“Note of a Conversation with 
Bishop of Battersea, taken 
down from memory a few 
days after. 

Myself. What is the differ- 
ence between a High Church 
and a Low Church ? 

Bishop. A High Church has 
a high conception of its duties 
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towards mankind, religion, the 
apostolic succession, and the 
costume of its clergymen. A 
Low Church has the opposite. 

M. Are you Low Church? 

B. No. 

M. 1 understand that the 
conversion of the Pope is one 
of your objects. Is that so? 

B. Should the Pope approach 
us in the proper spirit, we 
should certainly be willing to 
admit him into our fold. 

M. Have you written many 
theological works ? 

B. I believe tea is ready. 

Afterwards further discussion 
on tithes, doctrines, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, of which I 
forget the details.” 


My friend Teddy did not live 
at the Bishopric with his par- 
ents, but in exceedingly well- 
appointed chambers near St 
James Street. Here I met 
various other young gentlemen 
of fortune and promise, who 
discussed with me many ques- 
tions of interest, such as the 
price of champagne in foreign 
hotels, the status of the music- 
hall artist at home and abroad, 
the best knot for the full-dress 
tie, and so forth. Dick Shaft- 
head did not often appear in 
this company. 

“Can’t afford their amuse- 
ments, and can’t be bothered 
with their conversation,” he 
explained to me. “Look in 
and have a pipe this evening 
if you’re doing nothing else. 
If you want cigars, bring your 
own; I’ve run out.” 

And, after all, learning to 
perform upon the brier pipe in 
Dick’s society under the old 
roof of the Temple, applauding 
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or disapproving of our elders 
and our betters, had infinitely 
more charm to me than those 
intellectual conclaves at his 
cousin’s—for six nights in the 
week at least. A different 
mood, a different friend. Some- 
times one desires in a com- 
panion congenial depravity ; at 
others, more points of contact. 

This “Temple” where Dick 
lived is not a church, though 
there is a church within it. 
It is one of those surprising 
secrets that London keeps and 
shows you sometimes to recon- 
cile you to her fogs. Out of 
the heart of the traffic and the 
noise you turn through an 
ancient archway into a rabbit- 
warren of venerable and sober 
red buildings, each court and 
passage tidy, sedate, and, if I 
may say it of a personage of 
brick, thoughtful and kindly 
disposed to its inhabitants. 
This is the Temple, once the 
home of the Knights Templar, 
now of English law. In one 
court Dick shared with a friend 
an austerely furnished office, 
where he received such work 
as the solicitors sent him, and 
was ready to receive more. 
But it was on the top flight 
of another staircase in another 
courtyard that he kept his 
household gods. 
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He had come there, as I 
have said before, during a 
period of financial depression, 
and there he had stayed ever 
since. I do not wonder at it, 
though, to be sure, I should 
find it rather solitary of 
an evening: when the offices 
emptied silence fell upon the 
stairs and quadrangles, and 
there was left in the whole 
vast warren only the sprink- 
ling of permanent inhabitants 
who dwelt under the slates. 
Yet there was, I know not 
quite what, about those old 
rooms, an aroma of the past, 
a link with romance, that 
made them lovable. The pan- 
elled walls, the undulating 
floors, the odd angle which 
held the fireplace, the beam 
across the ceiling, old furniture 
to match these, all had char- 
acter; and to what but char- 
acter do we link sentiment ? 

Also the prospect from the 
windows was delightful: an 
open court, a few trees, the 
angles of other ancient build- 
ings, a glimpse of green turf 
in a garden, a peep of more 
stems and branches with the 
Thames beyond. Yes, it was 
quite the neighbourhood for a 
romantic episode to happen. 
And one day, as you shall 
hear in time, it did happen. 


(To be continued.) 








Sappho’s Last Song. 


SAPPHO’S LAST SONG. 
BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


NIGHT, restful night, and the declining moon’s 

Wan bashful rays, and thou, that gleamest through 

The fringe of silent woodland on the cliff, 

Day’s harbinger! how very sweet and dear 

These sights were to mine eyes, while yet to me 

Fate and the dread Erinnyes were unknown! 

Now gentle sounds and sights to my despair, 

Lovelorn, bring no delight. I feel a joy, 

A joy, that never heretofore I felt, 

When, wild careering through the liquid air, 

And o’er the quaking plains, the South wind blast 

Sweeps storms of blinding dust, and when the car, 

The ponderous car of Jove, loud thundering, 

High o’er our heads, rends the sky’s murky pall ; 

It gives me joy, mong storm-tost clouds to float 

O’er headlands grim, and chasms immersed in gloom, 

To see the panic flight- of herds, and hear 

The torrent smite its banks with sounding thud, 

And the triumphant rage of the resistless flood. 
Fair is thy vesture, O thou sky divine, 

And fair, O dewy earth, art thou! Alas! 

No share of all this beauty have the Gods 

And cruel fate to luckless Sappho given. 

To thy proud realms, to all thy beauteous forms, 

O Nature, I, an outcast, vile, despised 

By him I love, my heart and pleading eyes 

Turn all in vain. Joy there is none for me 

In sunny meads, or in the maiden flush 

Of dawn forth issuing from the gates of heaven ; 

Me not the song of plumaged birds delights, 

Nor the soft murmuring of the beech-tree leaves ; 

And where the shimmering stream beneath the shade 

Of willows drooping to receive her kiss 

Unbares her spotless bosom, from my foot 

Her winding current she withdraws in scorn, 

Flies through her fragrant banks, and leaves me all forlorn. 
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What deadly fault, what infamy profane 
Polluted me ere I was born, that heaven 
And fortune both should frown upon me thus? 
How sinn’d I as a child, sinn’d at a time 
When life is ignorant of all misdeed, 
That the fair scheme and blossoms of my youth 
Should thus be blighted, that my iron thread 
Round the relentless Parca’s spindle should 
Be whirled in such sad wise? Rashly the words 
Fell from my lips! Mysterious counsels sway 
The destinies of things. °Tis mystery all, 
All save our sorrows here. A race unblest 
We are, to affliction born; and wherefore so 
Lies in the lap of the Celestials. 
Ah me! the longings, aspirations, hopes, 
Of days when we were young! The all-ruling Sire, 
The Powers Eternal dower’d mankind with all 
The dreams, the illusions that appeared so fair. 
A man in manly enterprise may shine, 
Be rich in storied verse, divine in song, 
Yet, poorly clad, will pass unnoted by the throng. 
Then let me die. Its veil ignoble doff’d, 
The naked soul to Dis will wing its flight, 
And mend the cruel blunder of the blind 
Dispenser of events. And thou, to whom 
Long bootless love, unswerving constancy, 
And the vain frenzy of unslaked desire 
Bound me, live happy! If e’er mortal man 
On earth lived happily! Me Jove did not 
With the sweet juice besprinkle from the vase 
That of its balm is niggard, when the dreams 
And fond delusions of my girlish days 
Died out. The first to flee away are all 
The days that are the brightest of our life ; 
Then come disease, old age, and icy death’s 
Dark shadow, and to hope’s triumphant dreams, 
And cherish’d fancies, Tartarus succeeds ; 
And genius, erst so vaunting, sinks, the prey 
Of her that over Hades reigns supreme, 
Of black unending night, and Acheron’s silent stream ! 
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St Brigid’s Flood. 


ST BRIGID’S FLOOD.! 


Four or five men _ were 
gathered together that evening 
in Forsyth’s rooms, talking the 
usual talk of anglers when they 
congregate — flies, baits, good 
days, bad days, droughts, and 
floods. Forsyth was just ex- 
pressing his preference for the 
extreme type of flood river,— 

“ A regular mountain stream, 
you know—no lake on it, no 
feeders to speak of, but just 
the scourings of the hills. 
When it comes down, there’s 
no need to bother about wait- 
ing till it clears: you watch 
till it stops rising, and then 
fish at once; and some time or 
other while you’re on the water 
you're pretty sure to hit the 
psychological moment.” 

“Yes; but how long does it 


last?” put in Legge. 
“Oh, an hour, two hours, six 


hours. But it’s amusing, any- 
how, to watch the water chang- 
ing; it keeps up the interest 
—it’s dramatic. I’ve seen a 
stream at Carrick get up five 
feet in the night, and go down 
to where it was in the course of 
the forenoon.” 

“Tf you come to that,” said 
Grayson, knocking his pipe on 
the mantelpiece, “I’ve seen a 
flood get up about five feet in 
five minutes.” 

Grayson was a man none of 
us had seen before. Forsyth 
had picked him up somewhere 
in Ireland. So, although what 
he said sounded pretty steep, 
none of us hooted. 


“You mean a tide wave,” 
Legge suggested politely. 

“Not in the least; just a 
flood out of the mountains 
like what Forsyth talks of. 
And if you like them dramatic, 
Forsyth, you’d have had your 
heart’s content that time.” 

“Well,” said Forsyth, “I 
know they get the devil’s own 
floods in the west of Ireland; 
but I don’t see how that could 
have happened in the natural 
order of things.” 

“T don’t say that it did,” 
answered Grayson; “and any- 
how, there were a good many 
people thought it didn’t. They 
thought exactly as you say— 
that it was the devil’s own 
flood, or, to be quite accurate, 
the work of St Brigid, if you 
ever heard of her.” 

“No,” said Forsyth; “but 
expound.” 

“Well,” said Grayson, as he 
filled his pipe and settled down 
to narrative, “I’m not strong 
on saints; but St Brigid has 
a lot of sacred places all 
through Ireland, and just up 
near Killala there’s a well that 
she’s supposed to have blessed. 
I was staying on the other 
side of the country at a place 
called Teelin, in the direction 
of Blacksod, where I had leave 
to fish the Bunlin river. It 
was a pretty wild place, I tell 
you, in those days; for the 
nearest rail was thirty miles 
off, and there weren’t many 
of the amenities of life at the 
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inn. The fishing was no good 
either; for the place was a 
regular nest of poachers, and 
they had scooped out nearly 
every fish that was in the 
pools, so far as I could hear 
or see. I would have chucked 
it, only for a ruffian there that 
I made friends with—head and 
front of all the poachers of 
the district, by his own story ; 
but he gillied for me in the 
daytime, and used to show me 
outlying streams where I got 
some sport. And he swore to 
me by all his gods that the 
weather was making up for a 
big flood, and then there would 
be great fishing in the Bunlin. 
Besides, he was very good 
company; so I stayed. 

“T liked the people too, and 
I had got pretty friendly with 
them, though they didn’t much 
care for strangers. You see, 
the only strangers who ever 
came there were sporting tour- 
ists, and interfered with peace- 
able poaching: there wasn’t 
much to bring any one else. 
My word! but it was a des- 
olate place. Great brown moors 
sloping down off mountains that 
had no particular shape, and 
running into great brown 
wastes of bog that stretched 
away out towards the sea. 
One hadn’t even the comfort 
of looking out to the ocean 
horizon, for there is a kind of 
low neck of land that runs 
between that country and the 
Atlantic. So one saw nothing 
on earth but brown shapeless 
bog and heather in all direc- 
tions: just a little tillage along 
the river, but practically a bare 
wilderness of bog. And the 
valley of the river, so far as 
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my fishing went, ran pretty 
straight east and west. It had 
no surprises or nooks or little 
prettinesses about it, but was 
just as broad and bare as a 
valley can be. Only, up at the 
boundary of my water, it took 
a sharp turn, and the river was 
jammed up tight in a winding 
cleft. Dan, my poacher friend, 
was always talking to me about 
the splendid pool there was just 
above here; and one day when 
we were doing no good at all, 
I left him my rod—he was 
always mad keen to be fishing 
himself —and walked up to 
look at it. 

“He said I couldn’t miss it, 
and neither I could. When I 
got to the bridge—for I had 
struck back to the road—I 
could hear the rush of the 
little fall about fifty yards 
down, and I walked to it. 
The river came at an angle 
to the fall, and then it had 
a straight swift course of about 
a hundred yards in a deep 
confined channel. That day 
there was a lovely run at the 
head of it, but in any kind of 
flood the tail of the pool would 
be the chance. The place was 
a regular gorge. I walked 
down the right bank, which 
was just a handy height for 
fishing, but the other was a 
kind of cliff—you could see the 
track going up and down it 
like a sheep-run. At the end 
of the pool the sides of the 
gorge narrowed in again, so 
that I don’t suppose the water 
was thirty feet across; but just 
there, on the far side, the cliff 
drew back from the bank, and 
right in by the river was a cot- 
tage, a good bit better-looking 
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than most of them. I would 
have thought it must belong 
to a keeper, only that on my 
side there was a watcher’s hut 
built of scraws of turf, and 
presumably put there to observe 
the man on thespot. I remem- 
ber thinking as I looked at it 
that I wouldn’t mind being the 
man on the spot, if I had a rod 
on the water, for the site was 
charming. The cottage was reg- 
ularly in the arms of the hill; 
and it faced down the valley 
about south-west, with its gable- 
end to the river, protected from 
the westerly draught up the 
valley by a little knoll. He 
was probably a ‘ well-doing’ 
man, too, for just below this 
kind of gully the river curved 
to the right, and there were a 
dozen acres or so of fairly level 
ground between the left bank 
and the hills. All this was 


down in crops, cut up with 


stone walls, and there was only 
one other cottage near by — 
a much poorer one, too — so 
he probably held most of it. 
You see, I was taking stock 
of the place against the time 
when I should be a tenant. 
‘All the same, I should prob- 
ably have forgotten most of 
the details. Only, fancy, one’s 
memory is a sort of sensitive 
plate which takes impressions, 
but they sink gradually in, and 
fade into a blur, unless some- 
thing fixes them. Well, in this 
case I had the lines bitten in, 
pretty hard, just afterwards, in 
a way that stamped in my mind 
the position of that cottage, and 
the fact that the man had only 
one near neighbour. Just in 
the same way I am not likely 
to forget what otherwise would 
have faded away in a few days 
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or weeks or months: the look 
of a fellow who came out of the 
cottage-door and stared across 
at me—a big, burly, dark-com- 
plexioned ruffian. I said to 
myself at once, ‘That man’s 
been in America.’ You know 
the type, Forsyth — rather 
aggressive. ‘I’m as good as 
you anyway —that sort of air. 
He was clean-shaven, too; that 
was another mark, for the men 
there all wear the beard, or 
else the old-fashioned scrap of 
whisker. Well, I went on down- 
stream, and never gave him 
another thought ; but the whole 
thing came back on me in a 
flash when I saw him again— 
lying quiet enough. That was 
the time when the first picture 
got bitten in, and fixed by the 
later occurrence which gave it 
significance. 

“Just in the same way I 
shall always remember noticing 
an unusual feature in the land- 
scape—a great massive outcrop 
of rock on the mountain-side 
straight above the cottage. 
It broke the featureless char- 
acter of the hills, and there 
was a big patch of orange 
lichen on it that caught the 
sun finely, and it was good 
to look at. But especially I 
noticed it because it set me 
thinking of a man _ called 
Bowen, a sort of professor who 
used to fish with me, and do a 
lot of geologising and botanis- 
ing on off-days. He would 
have been bound to invent 
some theory to explain why that 
great lump stayed there stick- 
ing out, while all the hill-slopes 
about were being pared off 
smooth. And afterwards, when 
the event happened, I wrote to 
him to come and look at geology 
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in the making, but he was in the 
Andes or somewhere. Only, it 
wouldn’t have done for him to 
theorise in Teelin about what 
happened. Everybody in Tee- 
lin is very clear that if the rock 
was there, it was put there with 
a purpose. 

“ However, of course, the day 
I was up there, I was thinking 
of nothing, except that the pool 
was a splendid holding pool, 
and that a man might possibly 
. kill fish in it even in low 
water, and that it probably 
wasn’t swept out with nets, 
and probably all mine were. 
At all events, Dan wasn’t able 
to stir anything in them, any 
more than I could. But he 
said the weather was going 
to break, and he was right 
enough. 

“It was the night before the 
27th of August when it broke 
with a lot of thunder and rain, 
and in the morning it was 
bright again ; but the river was 
still rising, or anyhow not fall- 
ing. I went out and fished for 
a bit, waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment that Forsyth 
talks about ; but Dan said there 
was more water to come and 
the fish wouldn’t rise, though 
they were up from the sea, for 
Isaw them moving. By about 
four o’clock it came on such 
a downpour as I hardly ever 
was out in, and the day black- 
ened and grew cold. You 
never saw anything so for- 
saken as that valley looked in 
the drift of water and smother 
of grey cloud. I went in, and 
while I was changing, it broke 
into thunder again—the kind 
of thunder when you hear the 
sky torn across with a rip just 
over your head, and the light- 
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ning makes you blink. In that 
sort of storm human beings are 
just like animals, they always 
drift together— and I was a 
human being, so I went down- 
stairs into the little shop. You 
know the kind of place—a clay 
floor between two counters: 
one counter is the bar, which is 
slopped over with stale porter ; 
the other is the shop, where 
they sell damp matches, and en- 
velopes gummed together, and 
tea and biscuits, and every 
necessary of life in its least 
attractive form: and the whole 
place reeks of porter and par- 
affin, and bacon, and several 
other fragrances, and there is 
a window looking on to the 
street, hermetically closed. 

“The entire household was 
there of course. Michael Flynn, 
the big chap who kept the 
hotel, was behind the bar. He 
wore a Newgate fringe, not 
very much bristlier than his 
eyebrows: his son was rummag- 
ing for something in a dark 
corner, and the two girls were 
at the shop counter. Dan, my 
gillie, was discoursing to Flynn 
across the bar with a couple 
of other worthies; and there 
was a woman sitting in the 
only chair, with her hands 
crossed on a parcel in her lap 
and her head down. She had 
evidently come in from the 
country for shopping and been 
weather-bound, and at the first 
look I thought she was in a bad 
fright. Anyhow, she was per- 
fectly silent, but her lips were 
moving all the time. The two 
girls were giggling rather nerv- 
ously. 

“‘T was feeling rather divided 
in my mind about this flood, 
for it seemed as if my luck was 
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to come at the expense of a lot 
of poor people. I expected to 
hear talk of nothing but the 
desperate damage to the oats— 
which, of course, were being laid 
as flat as a board. But, to my 
surprise, the only thing that 
the men were discussing was 
the effect upon a sort of pious 
picnic—the excursion to a 
station at the Holy Well. 
‘There was three cartloads of 
them went through here this 
morning about eight o’clock,’ 
Michael Flynn said, ‘and one 
girl with a bad cough on her 
this while back.’ ‘Faith,’ said 
Dan, ‘maybe she would have 
been better in her bed a day 
like this.’ But Flynn was a 
very devout man, and he would 
not hear of this. ‘ Well, now, I 
always heard it for a fact that 
there was never any one yet 
that went to that well in a 
right mind, and did what was 
set down for to be done, but 
they were the better of going— 
saving always,’ he said, looking 
sharp at the strange woman, 
who was sitting mumbling to 
herself, ‘that they would ask 
something not fit to be granted.’ 

“T made a note, after my 
habit, to ask Dan for some 
explanation of this remark at 
@ more convenient season. 
Just then, before any more 
could be said, we heard feet 
running down the road, the 
door was thrown open, and 
three men stepped in: the rain 
streaming off them made pools 
on the floor. The moment 
they spoke it was plain they 
belonged to another county, 
and I said to Dan, ‘ Who are 
they?’ ‘Three Highlanders out 
of Donegal working on a con- 
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thrack,’ he told me. The last 
of them to enter was one of the 
most powerful human beings I 
ever looked at—very tall and 
rather gaunt, with a small head 
and a jaw like a pike’s: high 
cheekbones, forehead dinted in, 
and small deep-set eyes. In 
spite of its ruggedness, though, 
the face was pleasant, a queer 
mixture of good-humour and 
possible ferocity. They stood 
there in a group dripping in 
the doorway, a little shy; 
and behind them was the 
strange unnatural darkness of 
the evening —darker than it 
would have been most days at 
eight o’clock. 

“¢ God save us all, Neil,’ said 
Mick Flynn, speaking to the big 
man, ‘what kind of weather is 
that to be taking the road in? 
Is it from Mike O’Hanlon’s 
you're coming ?’ 

“<* We thought it was quieter 
out of doors nor in,’ the man 
answered, with a twinkle in his 
eye. Then he caught sight of 
the woman sitting there, and 
turned away from Flynn. 
‘That’s a wild evening, Mrs 
O’Hea,’ he said. 

“Obviously he didn’t want 
to talk; but there was a quick- 
eyed little fellow with him who 
was ready enough, and I saw 
Dan making up to him with 
a question. ‘Was there any 
quarrel between yez and the 
O’Hanlons ?’ 

“«¢ There was quarrel enough, 
then, if Neil M‘Nelis was as 
brave as he’s big,’ the little 
man said, spitting viciously 
on the ground. ‘ But he’s that 
cautious like, he was afeard 
of killing Johnny O’Hanlon. 
Wasn’t that what he told us, 
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William ?’ he asked, turning to 
the other Donegal man. 

“The big fellow interrupted 
before he could get an answer. 
‘Bad luck to my tongue, then, 
if I told you what was not to 
be repeated, Ned M‘Cormick. 
And if there was any trouble 
at all, wasn’t it because you 
were for ever threeping it to 
Johnny O’Hanlon that I could 
beat him with a hand tied be- 
hind me? An’ right well I 
know the kind of him, that if 
there was to be a fight, he’s 
not the one that would quet 
it in a hurry. An’ the drink 
was in him at the time he 
spoke.’ 

“‘Well, now,’ said Michael 
Flynn in his judicial way, 
‘take my word for it, Neil, you 
done right. If it was in Mike 
O’Hanlon’s house you were, 
and he seen any kind of fight 
and his brother getting worsted, 
he’d not stay looking.’ 

“*An’ if you beat the two 
of them,’ Dan put in, ‘the 
O’Hanlons are a terrible strong 
clan, and they’d keep it up on 
you as long as you were in this 
country.’ 

“<Well,’ said the big man, 
‘if Johnny O’Hanlon was look- 
ing help, he needn’t go far to 
look it this day. There was 
half the O’Hanlons in the 
country-side in Mike’s house 
before we quet.’ 

“Ay, troth, said Ned 
MCormick, ‘and great div- 
ersion with them. There was 
Mike himself and the wife and 
four childer—that’s six; and 
there was Johnny O’Hanlon 
that came in middling cheerful 
from the station at Killala, and 
Black Peter Maloney with 
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him, and his wife, that’s 
Michael’s sister — that’s nine 
now; an’ a couple more of 
them, cousins, Tim O’Hanlon 
and his wife, that came running 
in out of the rain from off the 
road—that’s eleven.’ 

“¢ Ay,’ said the other Donegal 
man, ‘and the fiddler with them 
that was making down here for 
Teelin against the fair. An’ 
they had him up in the corner 
playin’ for them to dance, be- 
fore Johnny began to strip and 
square up at Neil thonder.’ 

“« Lord save us! such a house- 
ful,’ said Mick Flynn; ‘twelve 
of them, and the three of you.’ 

“<¢Waith there was one more, 
or the ninth part of one,’ said 
Ned M‘Cormick. ‘For Michael 
had the tailor in with him 
making a new coat for the fair.’ 
Then he turned to the woman 
that was sitting there, and he 
had a malicious little look in 
his eyes. I had noticed she had 
stopped mumbling to herself, 
and was listening very intently. 
The little fellow had noticed her 
too, but he made-believe to be 
just catching sight of her. 

“*Och, and is that yourself, 
Mrs O’Hea? Troth, then, Mi- 
chael was talking of you: for he 
says to the tailor, God help 
you if the coat’s not everything 
it ought to be. I’m for the 
fair at Teelin, and I’m bound 
to meet my sweetheart, Biddy 
O’Hea, and I’d like to be lookin’ 
my best.’ 

“She was an oldish woman, 
about fifty I daresay, with a 
large plain round face; and 
her face itself didn’t change 
much. But the whole of her 
body shook and bent together 
as she sat, and her fingers 
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crisped themselves in a spasm 
of rage ; and she spoke, but the 
words came so fast and broken 
that I couldn’t hear what she 
was saying: only it was plain 
enough it wasn’t sweet to hear. 

*“ But M‘Nelis took the little 
fellow by the shoulder and 
swung him round towards the 
door. ‘Bad luck to you for a 
spiteful wee divil!’ said he. 
‘Sure, Mrs O’Hea, don’t mind 
his talk.’ 

“But she got up and she 
gathered her shawl round her- 
self and her parcel, with hands 
still shaking violently, and she 
began to speak, in the sing-song 
voice, like a chant, that Irish 
country people often fall into 
when they are in a passion. 

“<°*Twas on St Brigid’s day I 
put my curse on Mike O’Hanlon 
and all that belongs to him and 
draws breath in his house. 
May the breath choke in their 
throats! was the word I said, 
and I went to St Brigid’s own 
water to say it. An’ to-day 
there’s a station at the well, 
and the whole of the O’Hanlons 
is gathered under one roof, and 
them dancing and singing. An’ 
my curse is on them, an’ them 
dancing and singing.’ 

“There wasn’t one of us that 
said a word, and for my own 
part I was what they call in 
my country ‘touched under.’ 
There’s a lot of sound physio- 
logical observation in that 
phrase, if you think of it. She 
went across to the door, and, 
just as she had it open, she 
turned and said to M‘Nelis, 
‘How many was in the O’Han- 
lon’s house when you left it?’ 
Then the door shut on her, and 
there was dead silence again, 
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till one of the girls spoke with a 
frightened titter— 

“Tord save us! that’s an 
awful woman.’ 

“«She’s a bloody witch,’ 
snapped out little M‘Cormick, 
who had turned a sort of 
green. 

“¢Mind you how quick she 
was to reckon out the thirteen,’ 
said Mick Flynn reflectively. 
‘Eleven O’Hanlons and the 
fiddler and the tailor. An’ 
not one of us here or there 
noticed it.’ 

“¢Ts it them notice it?’ Dan 
struck in; ‘sure Michael would 
not value it a snuff of a candle 
if he knew. What does he care 
about the like of that? Just 
the very same as he cares 
about Biddy O’Hea and her 
curses. Hasn’t he heard her 
curse him like that a hundher 
times? And doesn’t he see 
her stand at the door of her 
cottage cursing him, and him 
going out in the morning and 
coming in at night.’ 

“¢Well and well. Still and 
all, it’s a wild evening, and 
I’m thinking, M‘Nelis, maybe 
coming out of that was the 
best thing ever you did. Come 
now, boys, a glass of whisky to 
put us in better heart.’ 

“The thunder by this was 
growling away in the distance, 
the rain had slackened a bit, 
and I was mighty curious about 
all this. What was even more 
important, I didn’t want my 
gillie to go on the burst, with 
the river just coming into 
order. So after one glass I 
hauled the reluctant Dan out 
with me to look at the river, 
knowing that if I got him as 
far as the bridge I could speed 
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him on to Mrs Dan with some 
remnants of my half-crown in 
his pocket. 

“The hotel—as they call it— 
stands where the main road up 
and down the valley is met at 
right angles by another making 
straight for the bridge, at which 
my fishing started. It was 
clearing a bit seawards, and the 
main rack of cloud came that 
way from the south-west. But 
up the valley, in among the 
hills, it looked wilder than ever : 
there was simply a black mass 
of vapour, twisted into queer 
shapes, apparently with a strong 
swirl from the east coming up 
against the general drift. Dan 
looked up at it. 

“<Begor! Biddy O’Hea will 
get a cooling for her anger 
before she’s gone far. Wouldn’t 
you think the sky was going 
to fall? °*Twill be down on 


top of her before she gets to 
Dohoomiss Bridge.’ 


“Ts it up there she lives?’ 
I said. 

“*You know the long pool 
you were looking at. Well, 
just a piece below that.’ 

“T thought for a moment he 
meant the cottage I had my 
eye on, opposite the watcher’s 
hut, and said so. 

“*No, sir,’ said Dan; ‘that’s 
where her enemy lives—O’Han- 
lon.’ Then I began to under- 
stand. 

“*A big, black, clean-shaven 
fellow?’ I said. 

“<«That’s the very man. You 
seen him up there? Well, you 
might notice Biddy’s cottage 
away back a bit in the hill. 
The right way to it would be 
past O’Hanlon’s; but he has a 
wicked dog there, and Biddy has 
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a track now made for herself 
over the mountain. Och, yes,’ 
—for I asked him the obvious 
question,— ‘but what can the 
craythur do? She’s a widdy 
woman with a weak family of 
girls, an’ she got bad usage 
from Mick O’Hanlon first and 
last.’ 

“T asked him what they fell 
out about. ‘It was about some 
geese, said Dan, seeming to 
think that a final explanation. 
When I pressed for more de- 
tails, it seemed that O’Hanlon 
said that she had stolen his 
and sold them, or she said 
that he had stolen hers, I 
forget which. Anyhow, Dan 
thought that the geese had 
been straying by the road and 
were just lifted by some of those 
fellows that go through, driving 
big flocks of them to market. 
Then O’Hanlon’s cows got 
into her corn, and her cows 
got into his corn, and they 
accused one another of break- 
ing down fences on purpose, 
and so it went on. I think 
maybe Dan was right, and 
there’s no call to look for other 
reasons why those people should 
hate one another. In a town 
nobody has time to have 
enemies. It’s only in the coun- 
try that hatreds really ripen. 
You see a person going in and 
going out every day—he’s part 
of the landscape almost—and 
every time you see him hate 
stirs in your belly. And you 
see few other people—hardly 
any one else in a case like this. 
Your enemy fills the whole 
field of your vision. Then 
there are always these little 
incidents of geese, and gaps, 
and the like of that; and 
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there’s worse. His potatoes 
are growing near your pota- 
toes and his corn near your 
corn, and either you rejoice 
to see his doing worse, or you 
hate him like hell because 
his are doing better. That’s 
the way you get a really fine 
well-rooted specimen of hate, 
which gets its nurture daily and 
grows like a tree. Love and 
hatred are both of them very 
much a matter of proximity, 
and your neighbour is twice 
as much your neighbour in 
the country. 

“Still, everywhere in Arcadia 
you have these sort of feuds, 
and they aren’t explosive. 
They simply blacken a nature 
slowly, they don’t result in act. 
But in this case there was 
another feud which might very 
well have passed over, only that 
it lay up against this hatred 
begotten of proximity, and was 
kept warm. There was a his- 
tory—commonplace enough, but 
dramatic in the ordinary way. 
I got it out of Dan by cross- 
questioning. 

“This fellow Mike O’Hanlon 
was always what Dan called a 
boyo: he was a poacher and a 
stiller of whisky, of course, but 
Dan thought little of that. 
Only he broke the laws that 
these people respected as well 
as the laws they did not: he 
neglected his duty at con- 
fession, and he was pretty 
miscellaneous in his sweet- 
hearting. You know, of course, 
the peculiarity of Irish Catho- 
lics: they don’t like sexual ir- 
regularity ; and the wilder and 
more outlandish a place is in 
Ireland, the fewer illegitimate 
births there are. It may be 
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temperament, tradition, train- 
ing—lI don’t know which. But 
anyhow the fact is certain. 
A man who runs loose is counted 
irreligious and disapproved of, 
and a woman who makes a 
slip might nearly as well hang 
herself at once. 

“Well, in the course of his ad- 
ventures Mike O’Hanlon came 
across Biddy O’Hea, who was 
then Biddy something else, and 
she was a woman of strong will 
and a violent temper; and she 
wanted to marry Mike. But 
she had no fortune, and anyhow 
very likely he had no notion of 
settling down yet. Perhaps she 
counted on that. But what 
she did was to marry a very 
old man who held this little 
farm up by the long pool. I 
couldn’t getanythingclearabout 
dates; but there were children 
born, and after some time there 
was a fierce quarrel between 
Mike O’Hanlon and his father, 
and the priest was mixed up in 
it, and Mike went off to Amer- 
ica. The pretext was some 
trouble about the seizure of a 
still, when the police were as- 
saulted and one man badly hurt, 
and it was thought that Mike 
might be wanted. But Dan 
seemed to think that the reason 
why there was not the usual 
evidence forthcoming to estab- 
lish Mike’s alibi was that Mike’s 
father and the priest wanted 
him out of the country. 

“ After a while old O'Hanlon 
died, and Mike came back to 
take up the farm, and accord- 
ing to Dan his morals were 
none the better. America is 4 
questionable school, and there 
was a fellow out of a very 
lawless parish that I knew, 
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who came back after a couple 
of years, saying he never seen 
wickedness right till he seen it 
in the streets of New York. 
The contact with civilisation is 
not always a success for primi- 
tive natures. As Dan put it, 
there was no Christianity left 
in Mike O'Hanlon. Well, when 
he came back, Biddy O’Hea’s 
old man was dead, and the 
priest himself tried to make up 
amarriage. But, as Dan said, 
‘Faith, Michael was a good 
match now, and the wee house 
down by the pool was on the 
way to Biddy’s, and there was 
a girl in it with a fortune of a 
hundher and fifty pound, and 
Mike carried his courting no 
further nor that.’ So you may 
judge if the widow O’Hea was 
kindly disposed to her neigh- 
bours when Mike settled in there. 
And I would say that in the 
slanging matches the geese and 
the gaps and the rest of it 
figured principally as a pretext. 

“TI don’t know when the 
public quarrelling began or how 
long it went on; these gather- 
ings would only come once or 
twice a-year. Only it became 
recognised that whenever Mike 
O'Hanlon and Biddy O’Hea 
met in a fair, there would al- 
ways be this sort of encounter. 
And, although O’Hanlon had 
the best of it for the rest of 
the year, and could always 
retort on her, and did, about 
her dirty little house and the 
weeds in her corn, and her 
starved -looking pony and so 
on, still, as Dan said, ‘she had 
the tongue of him,’ and public 
opinion was on her side. Well, 
I suppose the man wanted to 
silence her once and for all, 


and he didn’t care how he did 
it, for, as I tell you, there was 
no Christianity in him. At all 
events the crisis came when they 
met in Teelin at a market, and 
Dan was there and went up to 
listen. ‘She joined on him at 
once,’ he said, ‘and maybe she 
didn’t give him a dressing 
down. An’ Mike stood there, 
with his back turned, letting 
on not to hear her, when all 
the while there was a ring of 
people round them, the same 
as there would be round a 
fight. ‘“An’,” says she at last, 
“T wouldn’t put clean pigs to 
sleep with that dirty ugly lump 
of a woman you have, and 
them little red leprechauns of 
childer.” An’ at that Mike 
turned his head on his shoulder 
and says, “Well, there’s two 
fine black-haired girls in your 
own house anyway, and proud 
I am of them; for it was little 
your ould crooked O’Hea had 
to do with the making of them.” 
An’ then he turned on her and 
laughed in her face, wicked- 
like. ‘Och, Biddy,” says he, 
“don’t be too hard on your 
old sweetheart.” And when 
she heard that she turned the 
colour of that stone,’ said Dan, 
striking on the bridge parapet, 
‘and you would have thought 
she was going to drop; but 
faith, not she. She up with 
her hands like that to the sky, 
and she prayed God the words 
might choke in the throat of 
him. But you heard her curs- 
ing him herself, and I needn’t 
be telling you the way of it. 
And sure it was no wonder 
she would be mad, for what 
person at all would put up 
with a thing like that cast up 
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to them, let it be true or false? 
barring one that had no spirit 
at all in them.’ 

“«She doesn’t want for spirit 
anyhow, if she faced a storm 
like this,’ I said, looking up the 
valley. ‘They’re getting it 
heavy up there. I suppose 
now she won’t mind seeing her 
own crops go if his are washed 
out?’ 

“The whole head of the 
valley was lost in a_ black 
welter of cloud, as if a curtain 
was dropped between us and 
it. Dan took out his pipe and 
spat hard,— 

“*She’s a desperate woman 
that. What did she do but 
make the whole journey in her 
bare feet to the Holy Well, and 
she said a station on him back- 
wards: ay, the whole of it, 
the five Paternosters and the 
five Hail Marys, and the prayer 
to Saint Brigid herself: every 
one of them backwards, be- 
ginning at the Amen, and pray- 
ing that she might get the thing 
she desired, and that was the 
death by suffocating of Mike 
O’Hanlon and all his family.’ 

“T remember the way Dan 
mouthed out the long words as 
if he enjoyed them, and I re- 
member trying to say some- 
thing in chaff about O’Hanlon’s 
being in no danger of choking 
from drought, when Dan inter- 
rupted me. We were leaning 
both of us with our arms on 
the parapet of the bridge, look- 
ing up a long stretch they 
called the mill-pool, and auto- 
matically watching the water as 
it came tearing down—hardly 
discoloured at all, for there was 
no laboured land worth speak- 
ing of in the drainage. And 
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now suddenly Dan said to 
me in a puzzled way, ‘The 
water's falling.’ 

“Tt sounded impossible; but 
sure enough at the ford, about 
fifty yards up, the break of a 
stone was showing. I looked 
up the valley: the sky was 
clearing, and for a minute I 
thought it had been only a 
local storm and the upper water 
got none of it. But the river 
was running down now like the 
sand in an hour - glass—‘ Be 
damned to me if ever I seen the 
like of that!’ said Dan. Then 
he gave a shout, ‘Oh, merciful 
Jesus, look there!’ There was 
no need for him to point up the 
stream, I tell you. A great 
yellow mass came round the cor- 
ner up above, and broke into the 
mill-pool. It spread a bit then, 
but still it came on in a regular 
wall fully a foot high, and thick 
and muddy. Dan stood staring; 
but I caught hold of him, ‘ Run, 
man! the bridge’ll go.’ It didn’t 
go, though, but I’ve often 
thought since that if it had we 
might as well have been on top 
of it as watching the flood from 
the roadway. I'll never forget 
the roar of the water, ending 
in a sort of smack, as it came 
up against the masonry. There 
was a lot of stuff floating, of 
course; but only small things, 
till we saw a brownish mass 
coming down—it came at an 
awful pace. ‘Here’s a hayrick, 
I said; but just as it reached 
the ford I suppose a rock met 
it, and it wallowed right over. 
There wasn’t the least doubt 
about it, it was half the thatch 
of a house. Well, I don’t think 
I’m superstitious ; but the only 
difference between Dan and me 
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was that I said nothing and he 
spoke out. ‘As sure as death,’ 
he said, ‘it’s O’Hanlon’s. The 
whole of them’s drownded.’ 

“We started running back to 
the village when a thought 
struck me. ‘Go you and givethe 
alarm,’ I said ; ‘I’m going up to 
Cudheen to see would there be 
anything there.’ 

“Cudheen was the name of a 
pool just above the mill-pool, 
and there was a tongue of 
gravel sticking out there: it 
was the sharpest bend on the 
river. I left Dan and ran 
across the fields; but when I 
got to the bank the stream had 
cut a new course for itself: the 
spit was gone, and instead of 
curving in by the left bank, it 
rushed straight down. Only 
it had gone down nearly as 
quick as it had risen, and on 
the gravel bank at my feet 
there was a man lying, with 
only his legs in the water. It 
was O’Hanlon right enough. 

“I dragged him high and 
dry. There was no use trying 
to do anything. In a minute 
Dan and three or four other 
fellows were up with me. 
‘Lord save us!’ was pretty 
much all they said. Then Dan 
spotted a thing I hadn’t noticed. 
The coat was on the man, but 
twisted round the body, only 
one arm in the sleeve. And it 
was a half-made coat, just 
roughly stitched together. 

“Do you mind that? He 
was just trying it on when the 
flood took him. Boys, but it 
must have been suddent.’ 

“The more I thought of it 
the less I could understand 
what had happened. I told 
them to take the body up to 


the roadside and into the vil- 
lage, and I started up the valley 
to see what had happened, on 
the off-chance of giving help. 
But I had no more doubt in 
my mind that Biddy O’Hea’s 
curse had been fulfilled to the 
letter than any of the rest of 
them. 

“‘T suppose it was about two 
miles up the road to the bridge, 
and we ran, or half ran, every 
step of the way. The rain was 
over, and it was clearer if any- 
thing than it had been; but still 
everything was that kind of 
blackish grey. About a mile 
up we took a short cut across 
a corner of hill, and as we got 
to the top of it I saw a woman 
along the road on our left. In 
a little, when she noticed us 
running, she began to run too. 
It was Biddy O’Hea, By the 
time we had got a little farther 
a car passed us, lashing and 
galloping, with the priest and 
the doctor in it, and there was 
a stream of people all along the 
road behind us; but I could 
see the old woman coming 
along at a kind of shuffling 
trot in front of them. It was 
wonderful how she kept up. 

“Dan and I had caught hold 
of the back of the car, and were 
running with it, and in another 
couple of minutes we turned 
the corner—and then we saw 
what had happened. Biddy 
O’Hea’s cottage was in sight 
plain enough, O’Hanlon’s would 
be hidden by the ground in any 
case; but there was a long 
brown scar down the hillside 
just above it. Dan shouted in 
my ear—we were all too ex- 
cited to speak quietly—‘ The 
big rock’s down on them.’ 
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And sure enough the boulder 
I had noticed sticking out was 
gone at last, as I suppose all 
the other boulders had gone 
before it, century by century, 
down into the lowest level that 
the river course had scoured 
out. 

“We crossed the bridge, still 
nanging on to the car, and 
scrambled over the bank into 
the mountain, before the priest 
could get down; but the doc- 
tor, who was an active young 
chap, simply took a flying leap 
at the bank and was with us. 
The driver left the horse where 
he was, and ran too. But over 
the rough ground I couldn’t 
keep up with Dan and the 
doctor, as they scrambled like 
goats among the heather, tak- 
ing the angler’s track along the 
river. 

“There was a tearing great 
flood, of course, but nothing to 
account for washing out a 
house that stood twenty feet 
above the water till we got 
to the long pool. The river 
was back between the banks, 
—it would generally be six 
or seven feet below them, 
—but you could see it had 
been out till the gorge was 
filled like a bath. I could see 
nothing of O’Hanlon’s house 
till I got right to the top of 
the last rise in the path, and 
there were Dan and the doc- 
tor looking down at it. The 
farther wall was standing and 

bit of the near one, but the 
whole was heaped with clay 
and stuff. And right through 
the three gables of shed and 
cottage there was a monstrous 
savage gap, where the stone 
had bowled through as clean 
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as a ball through a wicket, 
And there was the stone itself, 
fair in the throat of the stream 
at the very narrowest point. 
The water tore through in a 
sluice at each side of it, cutting 
in on the bank like a knife: 
while I was looking, a great 
piece of the far side fell with 
a plop. 

“It was plain enough what 
had happened. A big rain- 
burst had detached the rock 
from its holding in the face of 
the hill: it had rolled down— 
and probably between the lash 
of the rain and the roar of the 
river at their doors the people in 
the house never even heard the 
sound of it. It had struck the 
wall and swept all before it, 
then, lodging in the river-bed, 
dammed up that terrible flood, 
and in a few seconds the whole 
place was awash. The little 
sort of lawn that the house 
stood in had been six or eight 
feet deep in water. Then the 
clay of the banks gave, and the 
river cut through, sucking out 
whatever floated, and tearing it 
along down to the sea. The 
whole place was as bare as 
your hand, only that about the 
walls of the house the loose 
earth that had been brought 
down with the falling stone 
was licked into smooth heaps. 
And when we came nearer we 
saw a man’s boot sticking up 
through it. 

“We fell to, tearing with our 
hands. But the clay was washed 
hard together. ‘ Where’'ll we 
get spades?’ I said. ‘Go up, 
Dan, to Biddy O’Hea’s, and 
bring one down,’ said the priest. 
But you should have seen his 
face when he said it. Dan pre- 
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tended not to hear him. Then 
the priest roared at him. ‘Ah, 
sure, what use?’ Dan said 
sulkily. I caught hold of him, 
saying, ‘Come on, Dan.’ He 
went then; but there was no 
getting him to hurry. I ran 
on by myself. When I got to 
the house the door was shut 
and locked. I knocked first, 
then I kicked till it was opened. 
There was the woman sitting 
by the fire; she never lifted 
her head. Two frightened- 
looking girls had let me in. 
I said, ‘Give me all the spades 
you have. They brought 
me a spade and a silane 
for turf-cutting, and I ran 
back. Dan was outside. ‘Was 
she in there?’ he asked, with a 
face of terror. ‘Yes,’ said I; 
I was in no humour for talking. 
‘Go on with these,’ and I gave 
him the spades. He ran like 
a hare now, and I came on 
slower. By the time I got 
down there was a crowd about 
the place. When the clay was 
all turned over, they had got 
three bodies out, and a cat 
and two dogs and a pig. All 
O’Hanlon’s live stock were out 
that evening, but nothing 
escaped that was under the 
roof. One man and a child 
were crushed right into the 
ground by the boulder. The 
man was Johnny O’Hanlon; 
and I saw big Neil M‘Nelis, 
that he had wanted to fight, 
sobbing and crying over him, 
‘Och, Johnny O’ Hanlon, is that 
where you are now? You that 
was standing up to me that 
bold this day, and me as big 
again as you. It was the foul 
blow you met, Johnny.’ But 
little M‘Cormick, the sharp- 
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faced, red-headed little fellow, 
stood up there in the middle, 
and his eyes were as red as fire. 
‘Boys,’ he said, ‘the rest of 
them’s gone down the river. 
Where’s the bloody witch that 
done this, till we send her after 
them ?’ 

“Tt’sa horrible thing to say ; 
but when I thought of that old 
woman sitting crouched there 
by the fire, as if she was gloat- 
ing over the defeat of her 
enemies, the man’s wordsseemed 
natural. There wasn’t much 
time to think, though. The 
priest was standing there, a 
big, red-faced, coarse-looking 
man as you could see. He 
took a step over, and he 
caught M‘Cormick by the 
throat, and shook him like a 
rat. ‘Would you dare!’ he 
said, ‘ye bad Christian! 
Would you dare, then!’ Then 
he threw the man from him, 
and he faced round, gathering 
the whole crowd in front of 
him with a sweep of his arm. 
Then he made the sign of the 
cross in air, and raised one 
hand. 

*“*Go down on your knees, 
every one of you, and pray for 
the souls of them that God has 
cut off without warning in 
their sins.’ 

“It was the strangest thing 
I ever saw, the alteration in him 
from a red-faced bully into the 
shepherd of his people. The 
fashion of his countenance 
changed, as the Bible says. 
And he prayed there, standing 
over the dead bodies, while the 
men knelt round him in the twi- 
light—he rolling out the Latin 
words, that neither I nor they 
understood, in his great Con- 
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naught brogue. Then he 
stopped and spoke to them 
again. ‘Now you will say 
one more Paternoster for the 
help of a soul that is maybe 
in worse danger nor theirs, 
and in saying it you will pray 
humbly to Almighty God that 
he may not bring down upon 
your heads the fulfilment of 
your own evil desires. And 
you will leave to the judgment 
of God the one that invoked 
God’s judgment.’ 

“He began again in the 
broad Latin, kneeling down 
himself, and they said the 
prayer after him, sentence by 
sentence, kneeling there on the 
wet sod. Then he stood up and 
shook himself. ‘Away with 
you down the river, boys, and 
search every eddy and back- 
water, and get nets and dredge 
the holes. There’s ten bodies 
needing Christian burial, and 


that’s the last good turn ever 
you'll do them.’ 

“They broke up in a minute. 
The priest watched them scatter, 
some going back to the bridge, 
some following down the bank. 
Then he turned up the hill to 


the woman’s house. I know no 
more about it; but I couldn’t 
understand the confidence with 
which he faced that job, when 
he started up across the heather 
at a slow pace, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and recit- 
ing prayers to himself, for I 
could see his lips moving. I 
have often speculated since on 
the scene there must have been. 
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However, as I said, I know 
nothing of what happened— 
except that Biddy O’Hea was 
always a pattern Christian 
from that day, and the neigh- 
bourhood regarded her with 
fear certainly, but with a kind 
of veneration. They were 
vastly civil to her, I need not 
tell you—and, what is more, 
to judge by what I heard since, 
they are rather proud of her as 
a local celebrity. 

“The bodies were all re- 
covered—most of them in the 
tideway. But we worked at 
the river all that night. I 
couldn’t help being grimly 
amused at the number of nets 
that were forthcoming in half 
an hour, and the general handi- 
ness in working them, and the 
promptitude and skill that was 
displayed in getting out torches. 
I suppose there wasn’t a man 
or boy but had burned the 
water times and again. I tell 
you a queer thing, though. 
There were over fifty salmon 
taken out that night as they 
were working the nets,—for 
there had been a tremendous 
run of fish,— but every one 
of them was put back. Oh 
no, it was no use to me; 
some other chaps did very 
well on the river before that 
flood had run down — one 
man got ten in a morning 
just above Dohoomiss. But I 
never threw a line. I didn't 
care to benefit by St Brigid's 
dispensations.”’ 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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Tue KING'S 


ILLNESS — UNDIGNIFIED JOURNALISM — LORD KITCHENER’S 


RETURN — A TWOFOLD TRIUMPH — LORD SALISBURY — MR BALFOUR’S 
SYMPATHETIC AUTHORITY—THE LATIN QUARTER—LONDON AND PARIS 


—THE DOMINATION OF THE 

A MONTH ago all Britain 
was looking forward to the 
crowning of the King. As 
we said, with pardonable as- 
surance, the auspices were 
good; but auspices are often- 
times deceptive, and Britain 
was doomed to disappointment. 
On the very eve of the cor- 
onation, the King was com- 
pelled to undergo an operation, 
from which he has most hap- 
pily recovered, and his people 
lost the privilege of doing him 
homage. It was as though 


a Nemesis had overtaken our 
too great prosperity. Peace 


had been declared in such a 
manner and at such a time as 
the most sanguine had scarcely 
expected, and then, as if to 
assure us of the limitations set 
upon our happiness, came the 
illness of the King. After all, 
one thought, there is such a 
thing as chance; and no nation, 
as no man, is permitted to 
reach the height of good for- 
tune unperturbed. But mis- 
chance is not always sent in 
vain; and the illness of the 
King, if it be not heartless to 
contemplate the suffering of 
any man in a spirit of calcu- 
lation, has done more even than 
a pageant to quicken loyalty 
and to unite the Empire. As 
too rapid a prosperity should 
chasten our pride, so a common 
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sorrow should intensify in the 
body politic the feelings of 
patriotism and affection. And 
we are proud to record that no 
sooner were the festivities of 
the coronation put off than all 
thought of self vanished, and 
nothing was left revealed save 
a sincere and hearty devotion 
to the throne. The immense 
loss of money, shared by all 
the world, was borne without 
a murmur. The thousands of 
country folk who had come up 
from the provinces and spent 
hardly saved gold upon the 
journey showed that their 
anxiety was not for their own 
pockets but for the safety of 
the King. Hour after hour 
they thronged about Bucking- 
ham Palace, scanning the bul- 
letins and thinking, perchance, 
that they best showed their 
sympathy by their neighbour- 
hood to their King. That the 
King’s illness was not displeas- 
ing to Europe is but another 
tribute to our greatness. The 
French journals, which could 
make merry over “une mas- 
carade ratée,” prove how little 
they understand the temper of 
England. The “masquerade” 
(to use their word) was not per- 
formed, but its failure aroused 
neither passion nor excitement 
in the English crowd. After 
all, the “masquerade” was the 
T 
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performance of an act of allegi- 
ance, and if the King were ill 
that act of allegiance could not 
be performed. So that it was 
sorrow, not resentment, which 
Englishmen felt, and they ex- 
pressed it with a dignity and 
a restraint which were ad- 
mirable to contemplate. If 
there be any republicans in 
our midst, this spectacle of 
universal grief must have 
appalled them. Verily sov- 
ereignty, which, eighty years 
ago, had fallen into disrepute, 
was never contemplated with 
greater loyalty and _ respect 
than to-day. The follies of 
George IV. are forgotten in the 
splendid services of Victoria ; 
and Edward VII., while he 
profits by the wisdom of his 
mother, claims the people’s 
homage by those gifts of tact 
and simplicity which are em- 
inently his. In truth, now that 
his recovery is certain, we can 
hardly deplore his illness, save 
for the suffering which he has 
undergone. Popular as he was 
a month ago, he has won a 
place in the nation’s regard 
which before his illness he 
might not boast. The affection 
of a whole people is waywardly 
bestowed ; but there is no doubt 
that misfortune has doubly 
secured the chain which binds 
King Edward to his subjects. 
Seldom in history has there 
been manifested so eager and 
spontaneous a sympathy, and 
however long the King lives 
he can never lose the added 
popularity which he has thus 
inadvertently won. To the 
satisfaction at his recovery 
there is no dissentient voice, 
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and when in a brief few weeks 
he goes to the Abbey, he will 
make his progress twice for- 
tunate, not only in the in- 
creased love of his people but 
in the good hope of recovery. 

The expression of sympathy, 
indeed, erred a little on the side 
of excess, and we regret to re- 
member that our cheaper news- 
papers forgot in their lust of 
excitement the dignity of the 
occasion. No good ever comes 
of falsehood, and the reporters 
who discovered “strong, bronzed 
men weeping in the street ” had 
as little regard for their trade 
as for the truth. Not even 
the illness of a king can draw 
tears from the eyes of “strong, 
bronzed men,” and if it could, 
we should think little enough 
of the bronzed heroes. It is 
not by hysteria that we ex- 
press our sincerest sorrow, and 
the conduct of the journals in 
degrading what should be a 
dignified emotion to the level 
of their own profit is pitiful 
to behold. During the last 
years our soldiers have proved 
that British endurance and 
British courage are unchanged, 
and our journals meanwhile 
have done their best to show 
that Britain is an easy prey to 
sentiment and sensation. We 
have no desire to exaggerate 
the importance of our news- 
papers, but even the journalist 
is a man, and we would have 
him mend his manners and his 
morals, while he quickens his 
vision. However, with this 
exception, the sympathy of the 
whole empire for the King was 
sincerely felt and honourably 
expressed, nor do we believe 
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that any monarch ever ascended 
the throne richer in the good- 
will of his subjects, and in the 
affection of a wide and prosper- 
ous empire. 


To the note of sorrow succeeds 
a note of joy. Lord Kitchener 
has returned, after an arduous 
war and an honourable peace. 
It is a commonplace of criticism 
to say that he has distinguished 
himself no less as a soldier than 
as a diplomatist ; and it is true 
that he has not merely beaten 
the Boers—he has conciliated 
them. This twofold triumph 
is unparalleled, and it must be 
the more agreeable to Lord 
Kitchener, because it is due to 
the fact that the Boers, who 
feared his military prowess, 
also respected his _ plighted 
word. To win the confidence 
of a defeated foe is a high 
accomplishment, to which few 
generals have attained, and it 
was but right and proper that 
Lord Kitchener should have 
been given conspicuous honours 
at his return. Statisticians 
tell us that to parallel his 
reception we must go back to 
Waterloo, and if it be true it 
is also just, for since Welling- 
ton came back from the defeat 
of Napoleon, England has not 
put so great a hazard upon the 
fortune of a campaign. To Lord 
Kitchener’s diplomacy peace 
and goodwill are the most 
eloquent tributes. His mili- 
tary triumph has not been so 
easily understood. The critics 
of the war, recently concluded, 
have made no secret of their 
displeasure. They have united 
generals and soldiers in a com- 


mon condemnation ; they have 
asserted that the progress made 
was infamously slow ; they have 
laughed at what they are pleased 
to call the impotent courage of 
those who sacrificed their lives 
for their fatherland. But their 
criticism will be as soon for- 
gotten as their impatience. To 
be twitted with inaction is the 
inevitable lot of careful and 
determined generals. Welling- 
ton’s army in the Peninsula, 
Moltke’s army before Paris, 
were more bitterly ridiculed 
than the English army which 
has subdued South Africa. 
Yet no historian, writing in 
the calm reflection of his study, 
will indorse the hostile criticism 
of Wellington or Moltke which 
once was popular. To-day 
we can hardly believe that 
the Government of the time 
would, if it could, have re- 
called Wellington, or that 
Moltke was once the butt of the 
music-halls of Berlin. But so 
it was, and in the art of war, 
even more than in the arts of 
peace, the good that men do 
lives after them. In fact, it 
will be the verdict of history, 
we believe, that Lord Kitchener, 
so far from being a laggard in 
the fight, finished his job with 
incredible rapidity. To oppose 
the activity of guerilla bands 
is notoriously the greatest diffi- 
culty which a soldier can con- 
front, and the difficulty is 
increased tenfold when the 
country fights on the side of 
the enemy. Edward I. was no 
mean general, yet for all his 
bravery and organisation, he 
spent many years in subduing 
Wales. And if you would get 
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the true measure of Lord Kitch- 
ener’s genius, you must com- 
pare his exploits with those of 
Edward I. in Wales or of Gen- 
eral Monk in Scotland. Lord 
Kitchener, then, lost no time 
in South Africa, and he was 
rewarded with so speedy a vic- 
tory because he left nothing to 
chance. All great warfare is 
system, and Lord Kitchener is 
system incarnate. And _ this 
fact, we think, has persuaded 
some enthusiasts to underrate 
our general’s versatility. He 
is no fighting soldier, says one 
critic; he is a foreman of the 
works, says another. But we 
believe, on the contrary, that 
Lord Kitchener is an excellent 
fighting soldier, and no general 
worthy the name would ever 
have failed as a foreman of the 
works. The qualities which 
may seem the least romantic 
are the basis of all warfare, 
and it is well to remember that 
Marlborough, who has not the 
reputation of a mere organiser, 
won the battle of Blenheim be- 
cause he had new boots waiting 
for his tired soldiers at Heidel- 
berg. 

But while Lord Kitchener 
knows how to fight as well 
as how to plan, he is a true 
soldier in one other respect: 
he preserves a single-minded 
devotion to his business. He 
is as little interested in the 
intrigue of life as any man who 
ever drew sword in his country’s 
defence. He chooses his staff 
on no other ground than the 
ground of ability, and, having 
chosen them, he expects from 
them all the work and energy 
they can give. The allure- 
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ments of society, the chances 
of popularity, carry not a 
feather’s weight with him, and 
nothing could be finer than the 
simplicity of his interest. This 
simplicity is echoed in his 
speeches. He speaks always 
as a soldier rather than as an 
orator, and the few words 
which he said at Southamp- 
ton and in London in gratitude 
for himself and on behalf of his 
army might have been uttered 
by a servant of the Roman 
Republic. England is, indeed, 
fortunate in those who serve 
her, nor need we fear the spite 
and rivalry of Europe so long 
as Lord Roberts and _ Lord 
Kitchener are here to frame 
our army and to fight our 
battles. 


Of late years the history of 
our country has had no dull 
page, and no sooner did Lord 
Kitchener enter London in 
triumph than we heard that 
England had changed her 
Prime Minister. Of Lord 
Salisbury’s conspicuous _ ser- 
vices we will not speak here. 
It is enough to say that for 
twenty years he has dominated 
the public life of Great Britain, 
and has made our name re- 
spected in every corner of 
Europe. His successor has 
been justly and _ inevitably 
chosen, and we congratulate 
both the Empire and Mr Bal- 
four upon the King’s choice. 
No statesman in England could 
unite conflicting interests and 
rival politicians with the sym- 
pathetic authority of Mr Bal- 
four. If he be not an orator, 
yet he has the tact of parlia- 
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mentary government, as no 
one can doubt who has heard 
him bring to a close a tiresome 
discussion, generally with ur- 
banity, sometimes with an 
asperity which is all the more 
remarkable because it is unex- 
pected. Suavity, indeed, is Mr 
Balfour’s common attitude of 
mind, but he has shown him- 
self, on a hundred difficult occa- 
sions, a fierce and _ intrepid 
fighter, and he possesses those 
qualities which control a diffi- 
cult assembly in a _ higher 
measure than any of his con- 
temporaries. Again, he is dis- 
tinguished by a large share of 
that detachment which was the 
strength of Lord Salisbury. 
He cares far more for his 
own convictions than for 
the convictions of the people. 
The press has as little 
weight with him as _ popu- 
lar clamour, and he is 
therefore not exposed to that 
great danger of tergiversa- 
tion, to which British _poli- 
ticians are most subject. He 
will take measures, not because 
he thinks them acceptable to 
this journalist or that wire- 
puller, but because he believes 
them beneficial to the State. 
And how splendid a habit is 
this detachment of mind can 
only be understood by States 
which have been swayed by 
such hysterical demagogues as 
Mr Gladstone. Moreover, Mr 
Balfour has a cynical insight 
mto the limitations of politics. 
He knows (and has said) that 
politics are not the whole of 
life. He will never wish to de- 
Stroy his country for a theory, 
nor to override the constitution 


fora whim. Mr Balfour’s am- 
bitions are admirable, but they 
are also under control; and he 
is quite incapable of that well- 
meaning fanaticism which has 
done more harm to the State 
even than egoism and self- 
seeking. Briefly, we believe 
that the Government of the 
country is intrusted to a states- 
man who not only can lead his 
party, but knows where to lead 
them, whose sense of justice 
and toleration will secure the 
amenity of political life, and 
whose high sense of duty and 
patriotism will attach not only 
the loyalty of his followers but 
the respect of foreign nations. 
And much as we admire the 
splendid services which Lord 
Salisbury has performed for his 
country, we feel that the for- 
tunes of Britain are still safe 
in the hands of his successor. 


London is not inspired with 
the humane spirit of letters. It 
cherishes no schools; it has no 
quarter devoted to the arts. 
There is within its borders 
no pays latin, where dreamers 
dream dreams and poets sing 
their songs. But Paris still 
guards a corner against chang- 
ing manners and the pickaxe of 
destruction. There, on the left 
bank of the Seine, with the 
Tavern of the Boulevard St 
Michel for its centre, is a little 
land within the city, separate 
and dedicated to the Muses. 
No sordid ideals, no savage 
greeds, are permitted to cross 
the frontiers of this little land, 
whose indwellers are gay with 
an empty pocket, and valiant in 
spite of failure. Even if fortune 
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smile not upon them, they have 
_ & generous reward, since they 
aim only at the highest, and they 
care for the approval of none 
save their comrades. A noble 
rivalry of excellence is theirs, 
and the head of a cénacle is as 
happy and as powerful (within 
his borders) as a king. And 
when youth grows to manhood, 
bringing with it other duties 
and heavier responsibilities, 
there is still left to the brave 
band of youth a glorious 
memory. Their domain is no 
Fleet Street, where the hapless 
youth of England attempt to 
pick up a living; it is a veri- 
table Parnassus, and those who 
climb its slopes make no con- 
cessions to the imperious 
demands of livelihood. To 
turn journalist is to be driven 
across the river in scornful 
exile ; to remain poet and poor is 
to enjoy the freedom of the 


Luxembourg, and to watch the 
panorama of the world from 


an hilarious café. For the 
Frenchman a sojourn in the 
Latin Quarter is an experience 
which even frock-coats cannot 
efface, and some we have known 
so profoundly enamoured of the 
place that they have grown old 
in the service of its ideals. 
And even though a stranger 
wander in this pleasant gipsy 
land, he does not emerge from 
it the same. He carries away 
lessons of freedom and joyous- 
ness which he cannot forget, 
and to return to it after a 
lapse of years is to feel for 
the first time the cold finger 
of age. Now, we are reminded 
of this true Bohemia by M. 
Paul Fort’s ‘Paris Sentimental,’ 
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in which a delicate poet sketches 
“Je roman de nos vingt ans.” 
Here in a brief two hundred 
pages is the sentiment of the 
Luxembourg Gardens, of the 
Bal Bullier, of the beaux di- 
manches spent in the country, 
of youthful jealousies, of sweet 
companionship. The existence 
pictured by M. Paul Fort, with 
so slight a pencil, could only be 
the existence of the poet. Its 
gay irresponsibility could not 
be matched elsewhere than 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Boulevard St Michel, where 
life has an ease and colour 
of its own. M. Paul Fort, 
admirable poet that he is, 
will some day outgrow his 
environment. But he will 
never forget the sights, the 
sounds, the emotions which 
touched his careless youth to 
joyousness, and inspired his 
ballades with the voice of 
truth. What can we show in 
London for this dainty Bo- 
hemia? Nothing. The young 
Englishman must seek his 
youthful romance in his Uni- 
versity, or he must grow up 
with no better romance than 
may be found in books. For 
him there is no light-hearted 
apprenticeship. He writes or 
sings because he must; but he 
can never know the pleasure 
of a rivalry which extends but 
to a dozen; he can never make 
a fearless appeal to no larger 
a circle than his own friends. 
It is not for him to pen the 
necessary treatise upon ‘ Nar- 
cisse,’ to come forth blushing 
with his little sheaf of verse. 
Our sense of humour or over- 
stern practicality is too strong 
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for the indulgence. So it hap- 
pens that the cénacles of Lon- 
don are middle-aged. They 
hold their meetings in respect- 
able clubs, and they are better 
skilled in intrigues than in the 
leading of forlorn hopes. Lon- 
don, in brief, is no Parnassus. 
It is not a school, but merely 
a dwelling-place for men of 
letters. Writers not a few 
have listened to the chimes 
at midnight, as they wan- 
dered home along its lamp- 
lit streets. Poets have cele- 
brated the beauty of its 
atmosphere, have hymned its 
spires half lost in a mist of 
gold. But the London which 
they sing is a London not of 
their dreams but of their vision. 
If we may use an ugly word, 
it is an objective worship which 
they offer at the shrine. Lon- 


don means to them something 
in which their eyes have found 


delight. It does not mean a 
palace wherein they sojourned 
when as yet hopes were greater 
than deeds, when their random 
thoughts were less of success 
than of glory. And now to 
enforce our argument come Mr 
G. S. Street’s wise refiections 
upon London in his ‘Book of 
Essays’ (London: Constable). 
Of course between M. Paul 
Fort and Mr Street there is a 
wide difference. The French- 
man’s temperament is lyrical, 
the Englishman’s analytic. 
While M. Paul Fort regards 
Paris as the material of poetry, 
Mr Street sees in London an 
excuse for a searching and a 
witty analysis. But Mr Street 
is essentially a man of letters. 
His outlook upon life is literary 
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and nothing else. And you feel 
that London has meant noth- 
ing to his artistic develop- 
ment. He describes it always 
in the terms of literature, but 
he views it with the eye of 
a man of the world. As he 
should, he dislikes Fleet Street, 
that home of false news, false 
emphasis, false ambition. Like 
a man of sense he prefers 
Piccadilly, and this is how he 
sees it: “I do not think it can 
be a really personal and indi- 
vidual pleasure that comes to 
me when on a fine morning I 
look down Piccadilly from the 
top of the slope. I have ob- 
served it often in others, and I 
always fancy that people look 
brighter, with a blander eye 
upon the world, here than else- 
where in London. For myself, 
I am conscious of a sort of 
ludicrous increase of import- 
ance, as though here one were 
less of an ant on an ant-hill 
and more of a necessary screw 
in the machine. I feel almost 
as one having a definite and 
not despicable place in the 
community, who can hold up 
his head and meet the world 
with a smile, not dodge it 
round the corner.” Thus Mr 
Street; and now take M. Paul 
Fort’s vision of the Luxem- 
bourg in a summer twilight: 
“Le couchant violet tremble 
au fond du jour rouge. Le 
Luxembourg exhale une odeur 
d’oranger. Et Manon s’arréte 
& mon bras: plus rien ne 
bouge, les arbres, les passants, 
ce nuage éloigné. II n’est plus 
une fleur ot l’air lourd ne se 
pose, et qui ne sente en elle 
un ccur battre et mourir, un 
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coeur d’air étouffant sa corolle ; 
et les roses défaillent vers la 
terre, sous le poids du zéphyr. 
Il semble que le monde entier 
nait plus qu'une 4me. La 
poussiére du jour retombe par- 
fumée; et le bassin respire un 
jet d’eau qui se pame et, sur 
sa propre image, en mourant 
vient chanter.” Much, as we 
have said, must be allowed for 
temperament. Yet there re- 
mains an essential difference. 
London, all untouched by the 
romance of literature, appeals 
merely to the man of the world 
who lurks in us all. Paris, or 
a quarter of Paris, belongs to 
those dreams and aspirations of 
youth which are unworldly as 
literature itself, and can never 
be coldly dissected save by the 
filibuster who believes the Arc 
de Triomphe the centre of the 
universe. We would not change 
either Paris or London. Paris 


has its delights which we pray 


will outlast all the vulgarities 
of modern life; and as for 
London—London is not fit to 
have a Latin Quarter, and we 
trust she will never have the 
vanity to pretend that she 
has. 

But Paris and London, dif- 
ferent in many aspects, are 
alike in this, that each bows 
to the domination of the popu- 
lar novel. M. Jules Verne, a 
Frenchman who, we expect, 
never wandered in the Gardens 
of Luxembourg, has been lately 
exercising his familiar gift of 
prophecy, and has declared that 
the cheap journals would pres- 
ently kill the novel. M. Jules 
Verne’s prophecies have often 
come true, and we wish the 
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world no better luck than the 
extinction of the novel, as 
that form of printed matter is 
practised to-day. Methods of 
literature are soon outgrown: 
none of them is eternal, as a 
very little reflection will soon 
show; and nothing is truer 
than that this genre or that is 
nearest its death when it is most 
eagerly practised. The Shake- 
spearean drama died of the 
facility wherewith the clumsiest 
hand was able to fashion it, 
and it is not surprising that it 
could not outlive the perform- 
ances of Otway. Thus, too, the 
comedy of the Restoration be- 
came so common that it per- 
ished of ease and inanition; 
and though the drama still 
lives, it is a very different 
drama to that which amused 
(or bored) our forefathers, To- 
day the novel is in the same 
plight. It is more frequent 
than ever it was. Though 
many persons have, we _ be- 
lieve, ceas-d to read novels, 
very few have as yet ceased to 
write them. But as it is al- 
ways darkest before dawn, so 
let us hope that the novel will 
expire at the very moment that 
there is most of it. Moreover, 
the fact that it has ceased to be 
an art, and has become a trade, 
is all in favour of a speedy 
funeral. The novel may now be 
produced by a purely mechani- 
cal process, without the inter- 
vention of any human intelli- 
gence. The period, the jargon, 
the incidents are now settled, 
we are told, by the publisher— 
that higher power behind the 
throne of literature—and the 
publisher will soon tire of the 
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performance. The publisher, 
indeed, has more reason to be 
tired of the novel than the 
reader, since the multiplicity 
of novels has made his trade a 
mere gamble. The success of 
a book is seldom any index of 
its merit, and this being the 
ease, the publisher can only 
depend upon chance to fill his 
pocket. Wherefore we cannot 
understand whose interest it is 
to keep the novel alive. Com- 
petition having cut the profits 
of novelist and publisher alike, 
and custom having staled the 
taste of Mudie’s clients, who in 
the world wants to see any new 
novels? Of course if a man of 
genius come along, he will write 
his books in the public’s de- 
spite, but men of genius do not 
touch the market of the novel- 
ists, and since his books are not 
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likely to get a hearing until he 
is old and tried, so they will 
not affect the future of the 
novel, Yes, probably the novel 
will die, and nothing has ever 
been buried which deserves less 
tears. But we trust that in 
one sense M. Jules Verne’s 
prophecy will prove false: he 
believes that the novel will die, 
killed by the press. Now, much 
as we dislike the cheap novel, 
we dislike the cheap press still 
more, and we are sanguine 
enough to believe that that 
compost of bad news, bad faith, 
and bad opinion will not sur- 
vive many years. O that there 


might be a battle, as of the 
Kilkenny cats, and that when 
it was over we might find 
nothing left of journal or novel 
but a pulp of torn paper and 
shattered bindings! 
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VIII, STILL POTTERING. 


To the delight of the men 
and disgust of the brigadier, 
day broke without bringing 
any further orders to the New 
Cavalry Brigade. So it re- 
mained halted in the great 
open prairie which fringes the 
Beer Vlei. It may also be con- 
jectured that De Wet and his 
following, as they were strip- 
ping the adjacent little town- 
ship of Strydenburg, learned 
with satisfaction that the 
British columns, which lay 
round him like the spokes of 
a wheel to the axle, were as 
immobile as usual — Plumer 
from the force of circumstances, 
the others for the reasons set 
down in the preceding paper. 


But the cunning guerilla had 
no intention of dallying at 


Strydenburg. Even British 
column commanders at times 
had been known to shake off 
their lethargy. He just re- 
mained in the town long 
enough to replenish his quarter- 
master’s stores department and 
to take over the fresh ponies 
which Hertzog had collected 
for him, and then moved north 
in three columns, trusting to 
pass between the spokes of the 
imaginary wheel before Plumer 
had collected himself. Brand, 
with a thin hedge of Free 
Staters and rebels, was left 
as a decoy to cover Stryden- 
burg, while the three columns 
made for Marks Drift in the 
loop of the Orange river, south- 
west of Kimberley. And while 


De Wet put the first day’s 
plan of these movements into 
progress, the New Cavalry 
Brigade, by order, remained 
halted, covering the entrance 
to the pass at Minie Kloof. 
The men, however, were de- 
lighted. For the first time for 
many weeks they were able to 
turn round and attend to their 
own personal comfort, to change 
their under-clothes and to sort 
their kits. The soldier man on 
service loves to sort his kit. 
The very fact that he is able to 
shake out his modest bag to 
the bottom spells “holiday,” 
and in latter-day trekking 
holidays for the men were 
rare. But even holidays can 
bring their heart-burnings, and 
about the breakfast-hour a 
howl of despair went up from 
the Horse Artillery lines. A 
casual stroll through the knee- 
deep heather to Freddy’s quar- 
ters repaid those sightseers who 
had energy enough to be inter- 
ested in camp excitements. The 
horse- gunner major had long 
felt annoyance at the turnout 
of his Kaffir boys and teamsters. 
The predominant attribute of 
the Kaffir is vanity, an attri- 
bute which he possesses in com- 
mon with all savages and most 
white men. The reason for this 
vanity we will not pursue, as we 
have nothing to do with the 
ethics of masculine conceit: it 
is sufficient for this story that 
it exists. This vanity has caused 
the Kaffirs of South Africa to 
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acquire about fifty per cent of 
the British army tunics which 
have landed in that continent. 
Thomas Atkins, as a rule, is not 
over-blessed with money, con- 
sequently he cannot resist the 
temptation of the five golden 
sovereigns which the Kaffir is 
prepared to give for any scarlet 
tunic which is not in the last 
stage of decay. The transfer of 
uniform came to such a pitch 
that an army order was issued 
on the subject. Not that an 
army order was sufficient to 
stay the general traffic in Brit- 
ish uniforms, but it furnished 
such right-minded soldiers as 
the horse-gunner major with 
the “cue” which they required. 
Freddy’s Kaffirs had struck a 
new and green regiment, and 
being themselves near the end 
of a six months’ contract, they 
were “full of money.” Conse- 
quently at Britstown, where 
money had possessed extra fas- 
cinations for the British soldier, 
the “boys” attached to the bat- 
tery had been able to lay in a 
very complete outfit in Line 
regimentals, The halt gave 
Freddy his opportunity, and 
he had every kit laid bare. 
The revelation was wonder- 
ful. There was not a driver 
or voor looper who had not 
his scarlet jerkin. Many, in- 
deed, had two, to say nothing 
of forage-caps, field - service 
caps, dragoon overalls, and 
gunner slacks. The Kaffirs 
had at first looked upon the 
kit inspection as a joke. But 
they lapsed into a puzzled 
silence when they saw their 
belongings cast upon a common 
heap. Their great white eyes 
grew bigger and bigger, and 
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their repulsive lips wider and 
wider apart, until, when the last 
bag had been ransacked, the 
torch was applied to the pile of 
clothing. Then they realised 
the blasting of all their hopes, 
and with one accord they gave 
vent to the despairing yell 
which had attracted the atten- 
tion of the camp. They 
became like men_ possessed. 
Smiting themselves heavily 
upon the head with their fists, 
they went through the par- 
oxysms of negroid lamentation. 
One could almost feel for them, 
great bronzed children that 
they are. They had worked 
hard for months, shared the 
privations and dangers of war 
with the white men, in order 
that they might return to their 
kraals bedecked as they thought 
in all the glory of the white 
man’s clothes. To them the 
Utopia of life would have been 
their homecoming. The ad- 
miration of chattering women, 
the acclamation of the picca- 
ninies, and the hideous smile of 
their paramount chief as they 
humbly presented him with a 
battered helmet in a semi- 
decayed state of pipe - clay 
finish, But Freddy was no 
philanthropist when the honour 
of the uniform which his family 
had worn for two centuries was 
at stake. And he was right. 
The dignity of the King’s 
uniform is precious before all 
philanthropy: ‘These brutes 
in Gunner Uniform — never! 
They may keep their karki; but 
I will not have our uniform 


outraged in my battery, what- 
ever other people may think!” 

The native question through- 
out the war has furnished an 
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interesting study. It cannot 
be claimed that, situated as the 
circumstances are in South 
Africa, good will result from 
this tremendous struggle for 
existence and paramountcy be- 
tween two white races. It must 
always be remembered that 
South Africa will, similarly 
with India, be held by the 
dominant white race with the 
sword. It is not for'us to 
trace here what troubles may 
be in store for the white races 
in the far future. The situa- 
tion in the present and near 
future appears unsatisfactory 
enough. The untutored mind 
of the Ethiopian does not 
appreciate the finer ethics of 
social intercourse and_ the 
equality of mankind. Freedom 
to his reasoning means inde- 
pendence ; to possess independ- 
ence, to the semi-savage, is a 
proof of power. The inherent 


vanity of the aboriginal then 
finds scope, and the nation which 
cringed and quailed under the 
sjambok of the Boer will be the 
first to rebel against the equity 


of the Briton. And what have 
we done during these long 
months of military occupation 
to counteract the evil effects of 
war. Nothing: Briton-like we 
have selected to work upon 
exterior lines. We have lived 
in the present, secure for the 
future. Who has attempted to 
follow the train of thought 
which has been uppermost in 
the native mind? Yet it would 
have been simple enough to have 
analysed their minds. Will 
it not have been somewhat 
of this kind?—“The Boers 
were few and the British were 
many. Yet it has taken the 
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British months to stamp out 
the Boers who were few. More- 
over, we have done all the 
scouting for the British—with- 
out us they themselves could 
have done nothing. Also of 
what value are the British 
soldiers? They are paid 30s, 
a-month., We—and we are 
black men—are paid by the 
British £3 and £4 a-month., 
Therefore we must be twice 
or three times as good as the 
British soldiers! And look how 
the British treat us. How dif- 
ferent to the treatment we re- 
ceived at the hands of the Boers. 
The British must be afraid of 
us!” And in the abstract this 
reasoning is sound. We do 
treat the native as if we were 
afraid of him. We do treat 
him so that he might justly 
compare himself favourably 
with the British soldier. We 
take it for granted that this 
illiterate black son of the south 
will know, as we do, all the 
troubles and standards of the 
labour market: will discern 
the reason, which to us is 
obvious, of his princely pay. 
But this is where our crass 
stupidity overtakes us. The 
native does not arrive at his 
conclusions through the same 
channel of thought as we do 
ourselves. How could he? And 
as we only use him to suit our 
own convenience, and remain 
reckless of the interpretation 
which he places upon our ac- 
tions, we shall only have our- 
selves to blame, when, having 
pandered to the inherent vanity 
of the black, we suddenly find 
him at our throats. Not that 
we believe that the natives are 
sufficiently advanced to render 
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our hold in the country inse- 
cure. But they have been 
pampered by us enough to 
make them imagine vain things, 
and vain imaginings may re- 
sult at no distant period in 
a repetition of that rapine, 
pillage, and massacre of iso- 
lated white settlements, which 
has ever furnished the saddest 
stones in the cairn of our great 
Empire. 

As the sun rose it brought 
news from the Prieska Road. 
The helio twinkled out another 
message from the general: 
“Good water at Rietvlei, four 
miles on. Move on to Riet- 
vlei, form your brigade there, 
and await orders from me.” 
Almost at the same moment 
the helio from the summit of 
Minie Kloof called us_ up. 
“Have brought along two 
squadrons of the Mount Nelson 
Light Horse and a troop of the 
2lst King’s Dragoon Guards. 
Pushing on as fast as possible” 
—signed, “ Brigade-Major New 
Cavalry Brigade.” 

The brigadier appeared com- 
pletely uninterested. He re- 
ceived the information of his 
coming reinforcement and the 
general’s latest orders without 
comment, and having eaten his 
breakfast, returned to his tent. 
For the time being the brigade 
had become a cipher. The only 
really satisfied person in the 
camp seemed to be the Intelli- 
gence officer, who saw in the 
arrival of the real brigade- 
major an end to the multiform 
duties which had been thrust 
upon him. The brigade stood 
fast, and presently, riding out 
of an almost opaque pillar of 
dust, the brigade- major and 
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his detached command came 
meandering into camp. The 
arrival of the reinforcement 
moved the camp to interest. 
Much had been heard of the 
Mount Nelson Light Horse, 
which had been specially raised 
against Lord Kitchener’s de- 
mand for more mounted men. 
The Mount Nelson Light Horse 
rode into camp. The gunners, 
who had turned out en masse 
to welcome their comrades, just 
put their hands in their breeches 
pockets and turned away with 
the single interjection, ‘Good 
heavens!” The dragoons, who 
were younger soldiers and less 
versed in veldt lore than the 
gunners, essayed a cheer. A 
fitful answer came back from 
the dusty arrivals—it might 
have been compared with the 
foreign cackle by which the 
clients of a Soho boarding- 
house give voice to their ad- 
miration of the tune of the 
dinner- gong. The brigadier 
came out of his tent and stood 
in the open, bareheaded and in 
his shirt-sleeves. Soldier with- 
out ribbons—frank, open, and 
gallant English gentleman. His 
expert eye ran down the ragged 
ranks of his newly acquired 
legion. He had commanded 
Colonials during the hardest 
fighting in Natal. The Dra- 
goons might not be judges, but 
nothing escaped his time-tested 
eye. He caught each detail, the 
Semitic outline of half the pro- 
files, the nervous saddlepoise of 
the twice-attested Peruvian, the 
hang-dog look of the few true 
men among the ranks, who 
shrank that a soldier should 
find them in their present 
associations. The brigadier’s 
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moustache ill hid the working 
of his mouth. Then the ludic- 
rous setting of the scene ap- 
pealed to his light - hearted 
nature, and, laughing heartily, 
he turned to his staff with the 
single comment, ‘ Gadzooks! 
they conspire against the fame 
of my fair name. There is only 
one place in the wide world that 
I can lead that ‘push’ to, and 
its name is Stellenbosch !” 

But if the Mount Nelson 
Light Horse couldn’t fight, 
they could talk. They were 
full of second-hand blood. 
Had not a troop of theirs 
been captured by De Wet, 
had not their men and officer 
witnessed De Wet’s cold-blooded 
outrage upon a British officer! 
All this was news to the New 
Cavalry Brigade, and in view 
of a popular desire to lionise 
De Wet, it will not be ill- 
advised to put the history of 
his action upon record. We 
will not refer to the cruel 
murder of Morgenthal, only 
precedented in modern history 
by the murder of Macnaghten 
by Ackbar Khan, or the piti- 
less treatment of the prisoners 
taken at Dewetsdorp in De- 
cember 1900. To us this one 
incident is sufficient. When 
De Wet crossed to the south of 
the Orange river in the vicinity 
of Norval’s Pont the troops 
which Lyttelton set in opera- 
tion against him from Coles- 
berg were too late to head 
him, and in the course of his 
doubling—and De Wet broke 
back with considerable skill— 
he captured a small proportion 
of his pursuers. These men 
having been pilfered of much 
of their wearing apparel, in- 
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cluding boots, could only with 
the greatest difficulty keep pace 
with the rapid movements of 
their captors. It must be re- 
membered that the sleuth. 
hound, Plumer, was on De 
Wet’s trail, and the Boers had 
no time to waste if they were 
to evade him. There came a 
time when the half -starved, 
almost naked, and _ footsore 
prisoners could move no more. 
All the food that they had 
been given was in live kind,— 
sheep that they had to kill, 
quarter, and dress themselves, 
Cooking was out of the ques- 
tion, as the elements were 
against them, even if they had 
possessed the necessary appli- 
ances. Half-way through an 
exhausting march—flight would 
perhaps better describe the 
nature of the movement—these 
wretched prisoners lay down, 
and refused to move another 
foot. The threats and chiding 
of their escort were in vain. 
Then some one rode forward and 
informed De Wet. The black- 
haired guerilla galloped back to 
the tail of the column, and, 
worked up into a paroxysm 
of rage, demanded the senior 
officer amongst the British 
prisoners. A _ tall English 
gentleman stepped forward. 
In a moment the guerilla’s 
arm was raised, and the cruel 
sjambok of rhinoceros-hide fell 
across the Englishman’s face, 
leaving a great blue weal. The 
arm was raised for a second 
blow; but the Englishman, 
prisoner though he was, and 
though his life hung in the 
balance, closed with his brutal 
captor. Other Boers, doubtless 
feeling the sting of the blow as 
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keenly as the recipient, separ- 
ated the pair before the un- 
armed Englishman found the 
ruffian’s throat. But the blow 
had been struck, — unarmed 
prisoners even of officer rank 
had been chastised, an act of 
savagery fit to rank with the 
cold-blooded murder of an 
envoy. Yet the day will 
doubtless come when ignorant 
English people will vie with 
each other to do honour to the 
man who struck the miscreant 
blow. They will be persons 
ignorant of the feeling which 
permeated the army in South 
Africa. As the news spread 
round the camp, by common 
consent it was agreed that De 
Wet should never be handed up 
alive if it fell to the lot of the 
New Cavalry Brigade to bring 
him to his knees. 

In obedience to the superior 
command, the whole brigade 
in the afternoon sauntered on 
the four miles set down in the 
general’s message. The day 
had been a repetition of the 
one which had preceded it— 
one of those burning karoo 
afternoons, which seem to sap 
the very soul out of all things 
living. The feeling of dejec- 
tion which pervaded the staff 
seemed to have communicated 
itself to the whole column, 
and the New Cavalry Brigade 
slunk rather than marched into 
camp. It was not a cheerful 
camping - ground —a__ solitary 
farm-house of the poorest con- 
struction, and two shallow, 
slimy pools of water were the 
only attractions which it could 
claim. The men soberly fixed 


their horse-lines, and rolled 
over to sweat out the trials 
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of the heat until sundown. 
The brigadier, who was still 
in his Achilles mood, retired to 
his waggon. The new brigade- 
major, who was the only man 
with any spirits left at all, 
busied himself with arranging 
for the night-pickets and 
nursing the Mount Nelson 
Light Horse. But over a bowl 
of tea, which the mess-servants 
arranged by four o’clock, the 
brigadier seemed to revive; 
and he had just become ap- 
proachable when the colonel of 
the newly arrived contingent 
sauntered up to the mess- 
waggon,—a big, rather un- 
gainly man, who arrived with 
all the self-assurance of a man 
in authority. 

Colonel (looking round the 
group of officers at tea and 
singling out the Brigade-Major, 
whom he knew). ‘“ Which is 
the brigadier ?” 

Brigadier (who had totalled 
the new-comer’s checks in one 
brief glance). “I am that un- 
fortunate. What canI do for 
you?” 

C. (saluting casually) “Glad 
to meet you, sir; I thought 
that I would come round 
to introduce myself — especi- 
ally as I have some _ bad 
news!” 

B. “A truly noble action, 
and one which is likely to 
ingratiate you here. What 
is it?” 

C. “Nothing more or less 
than my men and horses are 
dead-beat. They will have to 
halt here at least two days 
before they will be fit to move. 
I have x 

B. “My dear colonel, have 
some tea; or perhaps you would 
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prefer some whisky-and-spark- 
let? You bring me the best 
news that I have heard to-day!” 

C. “Thank you, sir; but I 
am serious about-——” 

B. “Of course, of course you 
are serious, and I should have 
been delighted to have left you 
and your regiment here as long 
as you pleased—the longer the 
better. Only I shall probably 
have orders to move with my 
whole force before daybreak, 
and that being the case, I am 
afraid that your ‘robbers’ will 
have to move too, ‘dead-beat’ 
or not.” 

C. “But Lassureyou, sir 

B. “There is no need to assure 
me of anything, colonel. I have 
absolute confidence in your 
knowledge of the state of in- 
efficiency existing in your regi- 
ment. Only I will beg you to 
remember in future that I am 
the judge as to the capabilities 
of movement of the units com- 
posing thiscolumn. But let us 
discuss the prospects of peace, or 
some other less abstruse subject 
than the Mount Nelson Light 
Horse. In the meantime, colonel, 
just to emphasise what I have 
said, my Intelligence officer has 
orders to go out to those farms 
over there to see if he can get 
suitable guides. I have ordered 
him to take a troop of your men. 
He will start in fifteen minutes. 
Won't you stay for your drink?” 
(The lion of the slouch-hat_ per- 
suasion was reduced to the 
lamb; he saluted, and sidled 
away while the brigadier re- 
plenished his tea-cup.) 

Brigade - Major. “That is 
about his size, sir. He has been 
more trouble to me in my march 
from Hanover Road than the 
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whole of the truck, ox-waggons 
inciuded.” 

B. “I know them. I knew 
that man’s character from the 
tilt of his hat and the cut of 
his breeches. He will probably 
prove a good swashbuckler if 
kept in his place. But he came 
up here to divide authority with 
me, and only one man can com- 
mand this crush, and only one 
man is going to. These fellows 
always become saucy, if you let 
them,—as soon as they pin 
ostrich feathers into their hats, 
They are welcome to the feathers, 
but they must drop the other. 
So cut along, Mr Intelligence, 
and see that you get that troop 
up to time. I don’t mind if 
you lose it; but you must be 
back yourself sometime to-night. 
I want a reliable guide to take 
me anywhere within a radius 
of twenty miles, and all the in- 
formation that you can incident- 
ally pick up. If we hang 
about here much longer, we 
shall find ourselves let in for 
a night-attack, and a night- 
attack with a Town Guard 
crowd like my new addition is 
to be avoided.” 

The Intelligence officer went 
off to find the Tiger and get his 
horse saddled up. He had re- 
verted to his legitimate duties 
at once, and was not sorry that 
the brigadier had detailed him 
for this particular duty, though 
he felt that his mission had been 
designed rather as a lesson to 
the colonel of the Mount Nelson 
Light Horse than as a necessary 
precaution for the safety of the 
camp. But it took the troop 
a powerful long time to turn 
out, and when at last twenty 
men were mounted, they looked 
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for all the world as if they were 
a party of criminals about to be 
driven to the scaffold. The 
Tiger whispered to the Intelli- 
gence Officer. “We shall have 
to go easy with these fellows. 
If we were not here, they would 
march out of camp with both 
hands above their heads. They 
are the class of men who will 
become panic-stricken at a dust- 
devil, and surrender to the first 
cock-ostrich they meet!” 

This may have been an ex- 
aggeration. There were some 
good men in the corps, men 
who had fought well in the 
earlier days of the campaign. 
But they were few and far be- 
tween, and as events were to 
show, there were not sufficient 
of the proper stamina to leaven 
the whole. 

The farms which the briga- 
dier had indicated were situated 
at the foot of a spur of rocky 


excrescence which ploughed into 
the veldt from the north of 


Minie Kloof. They were only 
five miles from the camp. But 
that five miles proved too much 
for the escort. Whether it was 
physical weakness or incipient 
mutiny it matters little. The 
men just crawled along. So 
slow was the progress that the 
Intelligence officer, afraid of 
being benighted, selected four 
of the better mounted from the 
troop and pressed on to his 
objective, leaving the escort to 
follow at such pace as_ they 
found convenient. The first 
farm lay in a small kloof right 
against the hillside, and the 
approach was so masked that 
the little party of scouts rode 
to within two hundred yards 
of its whitewashed front with- 
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out declaring themselves. A 
rise in the ground and a hillock 
gave all the cover that the 
Tiger deemed necessary, and 
he suggested that the four 
troopers should be sent up a 
donga, which would enable 
them to climb the reverse of 
another hill which overlooked 
the farm, while he himself went 
to the farm, covered by the 
rifle of the Intelligence officer 
from their present position. 
To the first part of the scheme 
the Intelligence officer agreed, 
but he reversed the order of 
the latter arrangement. Hav- 
ing seen the troopers well on 
their way, he left the Tiger to 
cover the advance, and rode 
leisurely himself towards the 
farm. It was a very ordinary 
farm — not flush with the 
ground, but standing in a 
plinth of brick like an Indian 
bungalow. A great solemn 
quietness reigned over the 
whole kloof, not a living soul 
was visible, and the foot- 
falls of the horse sounded 
strangely exaggerated as the 
solitary rider approached the 
verandah. Presently a dog 
stirred, trotted out into the 
sunlight, and barked  furi- 
ously. It disturbed the in- 
mates of the house; a girl hur- 
riedly opened the upper swing- 
back of the door, looked out, 
and then closed the door with 
a bang. This was suspicious, 
and the Intelligence officer let 
his hand drop to the wooden 
case of the Mauser pistol strap- 
ped to his holster; his thumb 
pressed the catch, and he threw 
the pistol loose, keeping his 
hand upon its stock. Then to 
his shout of “Wie dar!” the 
U 
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upper portion of the door was 
again gingerly opened. The 
same face appeared, that of a 
round blue-eyed Dutch girl. 
She turned her impassive gaze 
upon the visitor, who, by way 
of opening the conversation, 
taxed his limited knowledge of 
the vernacular so far as to ask 
for a little milk. 

“Milk!” the girl answered 
in passable English. “Yes; I 
will get you milk. Just wait!” 

She seemed a long time find- 
ing the milk, and the Intellig- 
ence officer began to feel the 
situation oppressive. He would 
have liked to have turned his 
head to see if there were any 
sign of his troopers being in 
position on the hill above him. 
But he had that indescribable 
feeling which often inspires a 
man with the belief that his 
every movement is_ being 
watched by unseen _ eyes. 
Those of you who have been 
tiger - shooting on foot will 
readily appreciate the nature 
of this sense. Yet, though he 
peered through the open door, 
his eyes could discern no move- 
ment or his ears any incrimin- 
ating sound. Presently the girl 
returned with a glass of milk 
upon a tray. She opened the 
lower half of the door, and 
came demurely to the edge of 
the verandah. The Intelli- 
gence officer put out his hand 
to receive the glass, when in a 
moment the girl lowered her 
elbow and soused its contents 
full into his face. 

“Hands up!” in stentorian 
tones from the doorway; and 
through a white mist of milk, 
the Englishman had a vision 
of the business end of two rifles 
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pointed at him at short range, 
held by rough bearded custom- 
ers, and of a white-faced girl 
convulsed in laughter. The 
sobering effect of the metal 
throat of a rifle a few inches 
removed from your breast is 
considerable, and the Intelli- 
gence officer was a captured 
man. But for a moment only. 


. Something swished past his 


ear, and a great star appeared 
in the white- washed plaster, 
just a foot above the Dutch- 
men’s head. The Tiger had 
risen to the situation. The 
girl’s laughter died out, the 
two men ducked, and made in- 
stinctively for the cover of the 
door. The Intelligence officer 
had an eighth of a second to 
make up his mind. To have 
been truly sensational he should 
have covered the Burghers with 
his Mauser; but he was more 
practical, and by the time the 
men recovered their equanim- 
ity he was galloping as fast as 
his pony could lay legs to the 
ground back to the hillock 
where the Tiger was lying 
ensconced. Then he realised 
the extent of the hornet’s nest 
into which he had blundered. 
Rifles cracked to right and left 
of him, like stock-whips in a 
cattle-run. But it is hard to 
hit a moving body. Many who 
took part in the battle of Om- 
durman will remember how a 
single Emir on a scarecrow of 
a horse galloped unscathed 
along the whole length of 
the British division advancing 
round the base of Jebel Sur- 
gham, though every man in the 
firing-line did his best to bring 
him down. Similarly the In- 
telligence officer braved the 
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gauntlet, and reached tem- 
porary security round the base 
of the Tiger’s hillock without 
harm. There was no time to 
waste. The Tiger was down 
to his horse and mounted al- 
most before his officer realised 
he was safe. 

Tiger. “Come along, sir ; it’s 
been a near thing, but we have 
just time if we gallop for it!” 

Intelligence Officer. “‘ But the 
flanking party; we must not 
desert them !” 

T. “We can do them no 
good. They must take their 
chance—for God’s sake, gallop, 
sir!” 

The Tiger indeed spoke the 
truth; it was a near thing. 
They had not placed a hundred 
yards between them and the 
hillock when dismounted enemy 
were at the top, and the ground 
round the fugitives throwing 
up little puffs of dust as the 
bullets struck. 

Their luck was in, and after 
a perilous three minutes, they 
were clear of immediate danger, 
as the popping of rifles from 
the rise in front of them gave 
evidence that the officer in 
charge of the supporting troop 
had risen to the occasion. If 
he had been a better soldier, he 
might have lain low, and let 
the fugitives entice their pur- 
suers after them to their own 
destruction. But this had not 
occurred to the youth who 
had recently changed the pestle 
and mortar of a chemist’s dis- 
pensary for the sword of mount- 
ed infantry leader, and he did 
his best, in a suitably excited 
manner. 

The Tiger’s story was inter- 
esting, “Just as you halted, 
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sir, at the farm, I caught sight 
of the glint of a rifle on the top 
of the hill which we had sent 
the troopers to occupy. As I 
knew that it could not be our 
own men, I at once realised that 
we were in for it. They had seen 
us coming. I knew that the 
troopers were lost men — the 
Boers would let them blunder 
up to the top of the kopje, and 
when they arrived at the top, 
utterly blown and __ useless, 
would disarm them without 
firing a shot. Everything now 
depended upon the chance of 
my having escaped notice. It 
was impossible to warn you 
without firing my rifle, so I 
looked round to see if I was 
being stalked. I could see no 
one on my track, so I just lay 
still and waited developments 
at the farmhouse. I saw the 
girl throw the milk, and I then 
calculated that a shot placed 
between you and the men 
would so disconcert them for 
the moment that you could be 
able to get away. 

“ As soon as you turned, the 
fat was into the fire, and I 
found that they were lying up 
for us all round. It was a 
mercy that they never spotted 
me before I fired. I suppose 
they concluded that five went 
with the flank scouts instead 
of four only. Anyhow, there 
must have been quite thirty of 
them, and we now know that 
they are there... .” 

“Well, young feller!” said 
the brigadier when the Intel- 
ligence officer reported himself, 
“what has all the shooting 
been about ?” 

He listened to the story, 
and remained thoughtful for a 
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moment. Then he handed the 
Intelligence officer a message, 
which ran as follows :— 

“From De Wet Expert, 
Hopetown, to O.C. New Cav- 
alry Brigade, Prieska or 
vicinity. 

“De Wet was at Stryden- 
burg last night. Repeat to,” 
&e. 

Brigadier. “What do you 
think of that ?” 

Intelligence Officer. “ We 
have lost a big thing. But 
may we not be in the right 
position to-night? It seems to 
me that I must have run my 
head right into them.” 

B. “I am afraid not. We 
have just touched up the ‘red 
herring’ ; but, great Scot! what 
a chance has been taken from 
me. Argue it out. Balance 
the probabilities. This is what 
I make it. Hertzog joined De 
Wet at Strydenburg last night. 


Hertzog joined him with the 
information that three columns 
had moved out of Britstown, 


by way of Minie Kloof. Three 
columns would be too much for 
De Wet in his dilapidated 
state; so he has just thrown 
out a patrol to observe us, 
while he has struck elsewhere. 
If he is still intent on going 
south, he will pass between 
Britstown and De Aar. But 
I doubt if he tries the sea- 
board trick. If I know him, 
he will double back along his 
original line. He is a sly old 
fox. You may bet all that 
you are worth that you blun- 
dered into his _ observation 
patrol, and that we have lost 
the best chance of the whole 
war simply through the idio- 
syncrasies of a stupid old man. 
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I shall not trouble about your 
friends any more to-night!” 

An hour after dark four sorry 
objects, stark- naked save for 
their vests, and with putties 
bound round their feet to 
replace their boots,  stag- 
gered into camp. They were 
the four troopers of the Mount 
Nelson Light Horse which had 
furnished the Intelligence offi- 
cer’s flanking party. As the 
Tiger had surmised, they had 
fallen an easy prey to the 
Boers on the top of the hill. 
These had stripped them of 
all their clothes, and, after 
herding them in a donga for 
a couple of hours, had sent 
them back into camp with 
Commandant Vermaas’ best 
compliments. They were to 
tell their general that De Wet 
would be in Britstown that 
night, and that he had passed 
within four miles of our camp 
with his whole force that after- 
noon. 

“That settles it,” said the 
brigadier. “They would not 
have pitched that yarn if De 
Wet had been really going to 
Britstown. You can mark my 
word, he has gone north.” 

The words were still on the 
brigadier’s lips when a native 
came in with a message in 
cipher from the general. It 
read as follows— 

“ Reliable information points 
to De Wet being at Stryden- 
burg. Concentrate there with 
me by midday to-morrow. I 
shall take the Zwingelspan 
Road, which will bring me 
out into the hills north of 
Strydenburg. You will take 
the Kalk Kraal-Grootpan Road, 
and install yourself on Tafel- 
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kop, south of the town. Ar- 
range to have your guns in 
position by noon. Do not try 
to open up visual communica- 
tion with me. Such a course 
might give information of our 
movements to the enemy. 
Send a receipt of this mes- 
sage to Zwingelspan, so as to 
arrive not later than 10 A.M. 
to-morrow.” Signed, ‘“ N——, 
Chief Staff-Officer. P.S.—Am 
afraid that De Wet will have 
taken your convoy.” 
Brigadier. ‘‘Was there ever 
a worse atrocity perpetrated 
than this? If he had only 
been man enough to have done 
this twenty-four hours earlier, 
when I implored him to do 
so, he might have been the 
greatest hero of the war by 
this. But here, Uncle Baker 
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(to the brigade-major), just you 
send for that saucy fellow who 
commands the cyclists of the 
Mount Nelson Light Horse, and 
tell him that he and his cyclists 
have got to fight their way into 
Strydenburg by 10 A.M. to- 
morrow. Tell him that if he 
gets a message off to Pretoria 
before 10 A.M. to-morrow, it’s 
as good as a D.S.O. for him. 
Tell him he must be prepared 
to fight like h—1, only don’t 
frighten him too much: just 
tell him enough to keep him 
looking about him, otherwise 
his gang will get captured in 
detail by the first Burgher they 
meet. He may start when he 
likes. If I can get a message 
through to K. first, it won’t 
matter how much I mutiny 
afterwards !” 


(To be continued.) 
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ALTHOUGH every Briton will 
readily admit that the art of 
fighting at sea is of supreme 
importance to the nation, also 
that if either sea or land fight- 
ing had to be neglected it 
would be necessary to let land 
fighting take the second place, 
whilst sea fighting was care- 
fully considered —it is a re- 
markable and undoubted fact 
that little or nothing is gener- 
ally known as to how a fight at 
sea is likely to be conducted. 
Thousands of sham-fights, small 
and great, are carried out every 
year on shore in England alone. 
Our library shelves groan with 
tons and tons of literature 
dealing with land wars, land 
strategy, land tactics. Every 
newspaper reader has some 
idea, and often a very fair 
understanding, of the common 
incidents of a land war, whilst 
he has either no ideas at all, 
or the haziest possible ones, of 
what is likely to happen in a 
sea fight, and if he goes off to a 
library for information, he is 
likely to come back empty- 
handed and empty-headed. 

Our language is a very full 
and complete one, and is es- 
pecially well garnished with 
terms descriptive of a man’s 
calling or occupation. Thus 
we have “soldiers,” “ warriors,” 
“military men,” “troops,” all 
referring to land warfare, but 
there is no generic term for the 
man who fights afloat. Even 
the term Navy may be and is 
applied to the peaceful vessels 
which form the “merchant 
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navy.” We have our Fleet 
certainly ; but we have fishing 
fleets, trading fleets, and so on, 
We all love “Jack,” but this 
term applies equally to the 
grimy A.B. in the collier’s fore- 
castle and to the smart and 
highly educated chief petty 
officer who aims and fires a pair 
of 50-ton guns in the barbette 
of the newest battleship. In 
old days every seaman was 
perforce a fighting man. If 
traders found that they had too 
many rivals in their business, 
their ships might legitimately 
go at it hammer and tongs, 
literally fighting for a market, 
whilst their respective nations 
were at perfect peace. There 
was ample opportunity for 
privateering when war was 
declared, and when peace super- 
vened piracy to some extent 
took the place of privateering. 
Now the majority of seamen 
have no more to do with fight- 
ing for their country than the 
railway guard or ‘bus con- 
ductor, and we need _ some 
etymologist to come forward 
and give us a term for the 
man whose vocation it is to 
fight for his country on the 
sea. 

Why is it that so little seems 
to be known as to the art of 
sea fighting? The way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea 
was too wonderful for Agur 
the son of Jakeh, so it is still; 
one has only to read the sworn 
testimony of experts in any 
collision case coming before the 
Court of Admiralty to under- 
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stand that, even when only 
two ships are concerned, and 
prompt investigation is made, 
it is by no means easy to 
determine exactly what hap- 
pened and how it happened. 
One of the great difficulties 
is, that though ships have 
met, have fought, have won, 
or lost, as the case may be, 
the closest and most careful 
investigation frequently fails 
altogether in determining all 
the facts; nor can any reliable 
conclusion be arrived at as to 
the movements that took place, 
and the various factors which 
influenced or brought about the 
ascertained results. 

Not only are the movements 
of an army absolutely snail- 
like as compared with the 
movements of a fleet, but the 
position and route of each 
unit is readily determined by 
the varied features of the 
ground, which exercise such a 
commanding influence on the 
fortunes of a land battle. 
Even if every battlefield con- 
sisted of an absolutely flat 
and featureless plain over which 
great masses of cavalry pro- 
ceeded at a gallop in serried 
ranks, the several witnesses 
would have more points on 
which to fasten their recollec- 
tion than those who have 
taken part in a sea fight, 
where there are no stricken 
men marking the place where 
they fell, no soil on which 
the marks of the struggle are 
clearly imprinted, but where 
the silent waves close in on 


the ship’s wake in precisely 
the same manner whether she 
be a mighty warship fighting 
hard for her country, or a 
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mere yacht cruising quietly 
along on pleasure bent. 

If we succeeded in obtaining 
as many data with reference to 
Rodney’s and Nelson’s tactics 
as we have of those of Frederick 
or Napoleon, we should still be 
at a great disadvantage in try- 
ing to inform ourselves as to 
naval tactics in comparison with 
a fellow-student who was con- 
sidering army tactics. There 
has been no change in the 
methods of locomotion ashore. 
Infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
have very much the same powers 
and limitations in their move- 
ments as of yore. As of old, 
on land, rapid movement and 
effective fighting are incompat- 
ible. Both artillery and in- 
fantry must halt to fire, and 
cavalry do no harm till in 
actual contact. The limitations 
of the ground weigh just as 
heavily in the scale as_ they 
have always done. 

But afloat there has been a 
complete revolution. The speed 
with which ships can approach 
each other has been doubled or 
trebled; there is now absolute 
certainty of movement in every 
direction, whilst of old the force 
that was to windward of the 
other might be likened to an 
army in an absolutely unassail- 
able position, which had the 
opportunity of attacking or re- 
fusing to fight at will. The 
modern fleet can fight hard 
when advancing or retiring, 
under which conditions the 
fleets of old were harmless; 
and, last but not least, at the 
present time a single blow from 
ram or torpedo may decide the 
fate of the most important ship 
in a few seconds, 
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Within the last fifty years 
every great nation of the 
world except the United States 
has been engaged in at least 
two great land wars, whiist 
the Civil War in America 
was long and bloody enough 
for two: there have been 
besides a multitude of minor 
encounters, of which Great 
Britain has had at least a 
dozen, whilst the aggregate 
number of casualties in these 
wars, apart from those due to 
disease, must have approached 
a million. In the same period 
none of the great navies of the 
world have been seriously en- 
gaged, and the total casualties 
afloat in the minor engagements 
which have taken place have not 
reached ten thousand, or, say, at 
the highest estimate, only one 
hundredth part of those which 
have occurred on shore. 

It therefore naturally results 
that the student of naval tactics 
is at the greatest possible dis- 
advantage as compared with 
his military colleague. In lieu 
of the solid basis of thousands 
of pertinent facts, and of well- 
authenticated accounts of hun- 
dreds of engagements under 
conditions not differing so very 
greatly from those that prevail 
at present, he finds a meagre 
record of a few tactical in- 
cidents of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, the actors being in many 
cases not only unskilled in the 
arts of war, but also devoid of 
that common-sense which, our 
recent experience in Africa has 
taught us, is worth much when 
joined to resourcefulness and 
courage. 

Nor has the would-be naval 
tactician much to draw upon 
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in the way of peace manceuvregs 
or mimic actions. First of all, 
as in real encounters, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable in- 
formation is very great. The 
number of eyewitnesses is 
strictly limited, and in most 
cases they are pledged to 
secrecy, as was the case in the 
naval manceuvres of 1901, when 
an interesting “Fleet Action” 
took place. And even when 
this has not been so, it is im- 
possible to put down accurately 
what happened unless a number 
of trained observers are in- 
trusted with the duty of taking 
synchronous observations at 
short intervals of the relative 
positions of the various ships 
engaged. Moreover, it is no 
secret, after Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s detailed statements on 
the subject, that the number 
of tactical exercises, in which 
several ships have been en- 
gaged on each side, has been 
extremely few in our navy. 
Probably they could be counted 
upon the fingers of both hands. 
Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that our Navy is behind 
those of our neighbours in this 
respect. So far as is generally 
known, they are in much the 
same position as we are. 

I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood when I use the expression 
tactics. I consider the term 
should be exclusively applied 
to movements made in the 
presence of an enemy, real or 
imaginary, with the object of 
securing an advantage over 
him. For many years past 
the term steam tactics has 
been generally but most er- 
roneously applied in the service 
to a series of evolutions which 
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consist mainly, if not entirely, 
in changing from one forma- 
tion to another. If one thing 
is generally agreed upon with 
reference to the vexed question 
of the best fighting formation, 
it is that, having chosen the 
formation which it is decided 
to fight in, it is expedient not 
to change it. But most of the 
formations which are brought 
into the ordinary “steam tac- 
tics” are certainly useless as 
fighting formations, so that the 
various evolutions have little or 
nothing to do with fighting, or 
with tactics properly so called. 
It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that these manceuvres are 
useless. As a matter of fact, 
they form a valuable part of the 
necessary drill without which a 
fleet would consist of a mere 
mob of ships totally unfitted for 
any concerted action. Without 
such drill officers would be un- 
accustomed to working in close 
proximity to other ships and in 
keeping station under difficult 
circumstances. The utility of 
these evolutions consists in the 
practice afforded to the officers, 
the consequent improvement in 
nerve and eye, and the result- 
ing increase in the flexibility of 
the fleet, but they have no right 
whatever to be called tactics. 
The reason that tactics have 
been so little in evidence is not 
far to seek. A distinguished 
admiral writing to the ‘Times’ 
a few months ago gave it as 
his opinion that any profitable 
and realistic tactical manceuvr- 
ing between two fleets was 
practically impossible. A few 
years ago this was the well- 
nigh universal opinion of the 
vast majority of naval officers 
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both in our own and other 
countries. Such tactical treat- 
ises as appeared prior to 1897 
or thereabouts were wellnigh 
unanimous in treating of a 
charge through the enemy’s 
formation as an almost certain 
incident of a naval action. In 
this charge ships would natur- 
ally ram each other, and would 
seek to interpose between parts 
of the enemy’s formation a 
line of ships in close order, 
which the enemy in turn would 
attempt to break through. 
Thence it was expected that a 
more or less confused mélée 
would result, from which each 
captain would have to extricate 
his ship as he best could, doing 
as much damage as possible to 
the enemy in the process. It 
is perfectly obvious that as long 
as this was considered the nor- 
mal procedure in a naval action 
it could not possibly be prac- 
tised. A few “tactical exer- 
cises” of this sort would send 
the whole of a considerable 
fleet to the bottom. All, there- 
fore, that could be done was to 
drill away at various complic- 
ated evolutions in close order, 
as some preparation at any 
rate for the inevitable mélée 
that was to take place. 

There has been no marked 
change in ships in the last five 
years or so, yet a change has 
distinctly taken place in the 
views of those whose business 
it is to study naval tactics. I 
have never seen any very clear 
statement as to the reasons for 
advocating the charge and the 
mélée. Indeed it was not un- 
common to hear it said, “I don’t 
care about a mélée myself; but 
you see the enemy may not look 
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upon it in that light, and— 
there you are,” the speaker 
meaning that a mélée was in- 
evitable if one of two combat- 
ants desired it. And if this 
was objected to, there came the 
inevitable answer, “Then you 
mean that you would run 
away?” which commonly closed 
the argument, for the almost 
universal feeling of that day 
was that to run away was 
impossible. But in this senti- 
ment a decided change has 
taken place. A careful con- 
sideration of the modern ship 
and her weapons has made it 
clear that running away may 
confer very considerable advan- 
tages. These will be gone into 
later on, but once this is admit- 
ted there is no more difficulty 
in proposing a retreat than was 
the case with the Parthians of 
old. These warriors being fully 
imbued with the fact that a 
retreating position was one of 
advantage to them, had no 
scruples whatever in assuming 
that attitude. There was no 
demoralisation in their ranks : 
on the contrary, having induced 
the enemy to pursue, they were 
confident of success, and the 
Parthian retreat was the com- 
mon prelude to the Parthian 
victory. 

Those who believe that the 
next naval battle will be fought 
at long rather than at short 
ranges do so because they 
mainly rely upon the gun, 
relegating the torpedo and ram, 
the typical short-range weapons, 
to a lower sphere, as being both 
of them almost as much 
weapons of chance as weapons 
of skill. It would obviously be 
absurd for an admiral who 
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believed in the superior capacity 
of his guns and gunners to give 
the guns no chance before all 
was hazarded by rushing with- 
in torpedo range or into the 
sphere of action of the ram, 
That other nations think with 
us in these respects is instanced 
by the fact that plans of French 
battleships have been published 
which show no ram, and the 
latest American battleships are 
not to carry torpedoes. 
Directly it is conceded that 
the gun is the principal weapon, 
the armoured ship takes a 
stride forward as compared 
with the unarmoured ship. 
Put a 15,000-ton battleship 
abreast a cruiser of less than 
one-third her size. At 500 
yards range, if both of them 
have submerged torpedo-tubes, 
they will mutually sink each 
other. But at 5000 yards the 


battleship would soon dispose 


of the cruiser, every hit going 
home, whilst the cruiser’s pro- 
jectiles would not penetrate or 
seriously injure the battleship. 
Such examples as we have of 
naval warfare since the intro- 
duction of armour point de- 
cisively to its great value. 
Armour, indeed, is the direct 
product of war experience. It 
took its rise from the experi- 
ence of the ships in the Crimean 
war, where it was found that, 
whereas without armour they 
could not stand up against 
shore batteries, the introduc- 
tion of armour completely 
turned the scale. In_ the 
American Civil War the value 
of armour was greatly accentu- 
ated. So far from it turning 
out a foolhardy thing for the 
Merrimac to attack a squadron 
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at least four times as powerful 
as she was in number of guns 
and weight of metal, wer ar- 
mour proved of such value that 
the unarmoured ships, notwith- 
standing their numerous guns, 
had no chance against her. 
But for the appearance of 
the Monitor she would have 
destroyed all her opponents. 
Later experience has all pointed 
in the same direction. In the 
old wars of 1800, &c., “more 
guns” was the constant cry. 
Latterly it has rather been 
“more armour.” Here we can 
get some little help from 
recent experience ashore. The 
soldier's armour is not of 
iron but of earth and stone, 
whether natural or artificial. 
Every page of recent war 
history points to the import- 
ance of “cover.” It matters 
not whether this cover be 
material or simply a screen 
that disconcerts the enemy’s 
aim; the important point is 
that it is efficacious in fending 
off the enemy’s fire, and herein 
it resembles armour. 

In marshalling our ships for 
the next naval battle we shall 
first muster all the armoured 
ships that we can lay our 
hands on. But is an un- 
armoured ship of no service? 
To which another question 
may well be put—What is an 
unarmoured ship? And _ the 
answer must be that all ships 
are more or less unarmoured. 
The heaviest battleship, with 
5000 tons of armour, is still in 
measure vulnerable, and the at- 
tacks of an opponent’s shot and 
shells, especially those coming 
from the big guns, cannot be 
disregarded. And the smallest 
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cruiser is “protected” (by a 
sloping steel deck) from the 
effect of shell that would have 
sunk one of the Merrimac’s 
opponents. Again, many of 
the “armoured cruisers” now 
building are better armoured 
than the battleships of fifteen 
years ago. And seeing that 
we shall have to take such 
ships as are ready to our 
hands, it seems most likely 
that, as at Lissa, the Yalu, 
and Santiago, ships of all sorts 
and sizes, large and small, fast 
and slow, armoured and un. 
armoured, will take their part 
in the next naval battle. 
When we come to a con- 
sideration of the circumstances 
leading up to our battle we 
have rather more help from 
naval history than we had 
before. In looking back it is 
commonly found to be the case 
that one of the opponents would 
have preferred not to fight, at 
any rate not just there and 
then. The last thing that 
Brueys wished to do was to 
fight it out there and then 
when Nelson swooped down 
upon him in Aboukir Bay. 
On the morning of Trafalgar, 
October 21, Villeneuve appar- 
ently wished himself back in 
Cadiz. It is true that Suffren 
and Hughes both wished to 
fight, as did also Keppel and 
dOrvilliers, but this was the 
exception rather than the rule, 
and in all the three latest sea 
fights on any scale—Lissa, the 
Yalu, Santiago—the beaten 
side would have preferred to 
postpone or to altogether forgo 
the engagement. In a case of 
this kind the speed of the 
ships is a most material point. 
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The fleet which has the speed 
can fight or not at its pleasure, 
whereas the slower fleet has no 
option in the matter. Of old 
there was never much differ- 
ence in the speed of ships. 
Every fleet comprised both fast 
and slow ships; but the differ- 
ence of speed was slight, and 
the faster ships of one fleet 
could always count on catching 
the slower ships of a rival. 
This is no longer the case. 
It is a comparatively simple 
matter for any nation that 
has a respectable navy to col- 
lect a fleet of fast ships which 
could count with considerable 
certainty on having a speed 
materially higher than that 
of any collection of average 
ships. But the higher the 
speed aimed at the smaller 
the fast fleet would become; 
and, conversely, the stronger 
and more numerous a fleet, 


the greater the probability that 
slow ships would have to be 


included. How much scope 
there is at present for differ- 
entiating between fast and 
slow ships in forming a fleet 
is evidenced by the fact that 
the speed of armoured ships 
which might take part in the 
fleet action of to-morrow varies 
as much as 9 knots per hour. 
However, the high limit of 
speed seems wellnigh to have 
been reached, and as slow ships 
are no longer being built, it 
seems that the existence of 
such speeds as 13 knots and 
22 knots concurrently is not 
likely to be permanent. Still, 
this is the state of things at 
present, and we must expect 
in the next war to find that 
small bodies of perhaps four 
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to eight very fast ships will 
be formed, which will refuse ac- 
tion with any stronger force, but 
which will swoop down upon 
any weaker squadron which 
they might encounter—that is 
to say, the fast fleet would not 
engage unless they considered 
there was a fair probability of 
victory. This type of action 
would be scarcely worth going 
into if there was an over- 
whelming force against a much 
weaker one; but if the strength 
of the slow fleet had been under- 
estimated by their rivals, there 
might still be a hard fight, 
and a little time may not 
unprofitably be spent in mak- 
ing a forecast as to the various 
phases of the encounter. 

Considerations of time and 
place will always be of the 
highest importance in war. 
If the hours of darkness are 
rapidly approaching, or the 
enemy has a port of refuge 
near at hand,—both of which 
circumstances were present at 
Trafalgar,—it would be neces- 
sary to force the action to a 
far greater extent than if the 
encounter took place on a 
summer’s morning and in the 
open sea—as was the case in 
Howe’s action of the Ist of 
June. 

The initiative rests with the 
faster fleet. What are they 
likely to do? As in all fight- 
ing, whether afloat or ashore, 
the battle may be divided into 
the advance and the encounter. 
On shore the formation for the 
advance is greatly influenced 
by the lie of the ground and 
the nature of the roads. The 
speed of the advance being 
so much greater on the roads, 
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especially for the artillery, it 
is often expedient to advance 
with a narrow front in order 
to bring up the various units 
rapidly without over-exertion, 
for worn-out men are of little 
value on the battlefield. None 
of these considerations have 
the least weight afloat. An 
advance may be made just as 
easily with a broad front as 
a narrow one, or, to adopt mili- 
tary phraseology, there is 
nothing to prevent deploy- 
ment at the earliest possible 
moment—z.e., immediately the 
enemy is sighted. It is quite 
possible that some of my 
readers may remark here, that 
the diagrams which they have 
seen of a fleet advancing to- 
wards the enemy commonly 
depict the admiral’s ship as 
leading a long line straight 
up to the point of attack. 
Quite true, but I should doubt 
if any of these diagrams were 
of very recent date, or if so 
they were copies of older ones. 
The soldier knows well enough 
that the head of a column of 
route coming under the fire 
of an extended line thereby 
courts almost certain demor- 
alisation and defeat. A con- 
siderable period must needs 
elapse before the rear can come 
up to the assistance of the 
leading companies, during which 
time the enemy has a great 
advantage. Exactly the same 
reasoning holds good for a 
fleet. If the leading ship 
comes under fire when the 
fleet are in line ahead stand- 
ing towards the enemy, the 
rear are of necessity for some 
time out of action. 


There is, therefore, the 
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strongest reason that the ad- 
vance should be made with ships 
more or less abreast and not 
astern of each other. Similarly 
if the slow fleet which is acting 
on the defensive, and is pres- 
umably seeking to postpone or 
withdraw from the fight, has 
left the rear ship nearer to the 
enemy than her consorts, it will 
be needful to drop back in sup- 
port, and we shall thus get two 
bodies of ships each in line 
abreast, the fast ones being in 
pursuit and following in the 
wake of their flying enemy. 
As a rough rule, it may be 
assumed that the end-on fire 
of an ordinary ship is about 
half the broadside or maximum 
fire. Therefore, although neither 
fleet can exercise its maximum 
power when thus chasing and 
being chased, an action might 
be begun, continued, and ended 
in this manner, as indeed was 
in measure the case with the 
fight off Santiago, except that 
neither side formed their fleet 
in any definite order; and it 
was a case of sauve qui peut for 
the Spaniards, and a general 
chase for the Americans. 
Assuming that the ships are 
of the normal type, in which the 
fire ahead is equal to that astern, 
then when one fleet is following 
the other they are tactically on 
an equality as regards the num- 
ber of guns bearing; but the 
stern guns of the evading fleet 
are not likely to be impeded by 
spray, which might somewhat 
interfere with the bow guns of 
the chasing ships. The effect 
of the smoke from the funnels 
of the slow fleet would probably 
be about equal; some of the 
ships in each fleet would be hid 
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from their opponents. But 
there would remain a sufficiency 
of ships visible at which to fire. 

Of old, in a chase the issue 
of the battle frequently turned 
on the destruction of the motive 
power. The masts and yards 
of the sailing-ship were much 
exposed, and were constantly 
shot away, and this notwith- 
standing that both bow and 
stern fire was of the feeblest 
character. It is often assumed 
that in a present-day fight the 
engines will similarly be dis- 
abled. But this is contrary to 
both experience and common- 
sense. The number of ships 
fitted with a protective deck 
over the engines that have 
been under fire is but small, ex- 
cept at the Yalu and at Santi- 
ago, yet in nearly all cases 
the engines escaped without 
injury. The Peruvian ironclad 
Huascar had a very heavy 
hammering from the Chilian 
Cochrane and Encalada, and 
when she surrendered she had 
all her guns disabled, and a 
large proportion of her crew 
hors de combat, but, though she 
had no armoured deck, her 
engines were intact. A break- 
down in some of the slowest 
ships where the engines and 
boilers are being forced seems 
the most likely casualty, but 
not to be counted on by any 
means. If one of the slow 
ships should break down, she 
would drop into the ranks of 
the enemy; but even so she 
would have a fair chance of 
torpedoing one or more ships 
before her colours came down. 
A break-down in the chasing 
fleet would simply mean one 
less in action. 
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If the faster fleet persistently 
followed the slower one they 
would get closer and closer, and 
presently come within reach of 
torpedoes. The range of the 
latest pattern torpedo is about 
a mile — that is to say, it 
will run a mile from the spot 
where it enters the water. 
But if dropped from an 
opponent ahead, the ship fired 
at assists the torpedo by run- 
ning towards it. Thus a 
torpedo can easily hit a ship 
which was a mile and a half off 
when fired at, for the ship fired 
at will run at least half a mile 
towards the torpedo before the 
latter can run a mile. In the 
two minutes odd which elapses 
between the firing of the tor- 
pedo and its hitting, the firing 
ship will have moved off half a 
mile or so, and the opponents 
are still a mile and a half apart 
when the torpedo strikes. The 
chasing ships cannot fire any 
torpedoes in reply, as they must 
be within half a mile or less 
before there is any chance that 
the fastest torpedo will overtake 
a ship that is running away. 

Seeing that the torpedo pre- 
cludes any approach to mode- 
rate or short ranges from astern, 
the fast fleet will probably ease 
engines when fairly within 
range, say at 3500 to 4000 
yards, and by concentrating 
their fire on the most vulner- 
able ships opposed to them, 
will endeavour to capture their 
opponents one by one. If the 
fire of the slow fleet proved too 
heavy for the chasing ships, the 
action would have to be aban- 
doned, and the reserve of speed 
available in the fast fleet would 
be likely to take their damaged 
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ships successfully out of action. 
In one respect the following fleet 
is likely to receive greater dam- 
age than that which is running 
away, for the former, present- 
ing their bows to the fire of 
their opponents, would get a 
number of hits forward, which 
are more difficult to plug, and 
admit more water than corre- 
sponding holes aft, where the 
water does not run up the side 
as it does towards the bows. If 
a number of the faster ships 
were thus crippled, the tables 
would be turned,and the whilom 
faster fleet would take up the 
retreating position at such a 
speed as the leaking ships could 
maintain. 

It is by no means necessary 
that the slower fleet when over- 
taken and compelled to fight 
should continue the retreat as 
above described. They might 
prefer to trust to their broad- 
side fire. In this case, as soon 
as their fast opponents were 
fairly within range, they would 
turn into line ahead, following 
each other across the track of 
the advancing enemy. This 
was essentially the movement 
carried out by the Japanese at 
the opening of the Yalu action. 
If the lines are very long as 
compared with the distance 
that separates them when the 
turn is made, the tail of the 
crossing line will be run into 
by the flank of the fast fleet. 
This actually happened at the 
Yalu. But if the range be long 
and the lines short there is no 
reason that contact, or even 
close quarters, should result. 
The Japanese at the Yalu 
made no use of torpedoes; 
though when the Chinese 
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closed the tail of their line 
they might have done so with 
great advantage. Indeed, it 
is not the following fleet that 
gets the best of the manceuvre 
alluded to above, for the torpedo 
should score heavily on the ad- 
vancing ships—which would be 
at a disadvantage in the return 
torpedo fire. Scarcely any of 
the latest ships can fire tor- 
pedoes ahead, and when they 
do so they are unreliable. 
Though the _ crossing ships 
would not be running away 
from the torpedoes fired at 
them, they would not be ap- 
proaching them, as their oppo- 
nents would be. 

The question of what is an 
effective range for the guns of 
a fleet is at the present time a 
very open one. From reports 
which have appeared from time 
to time in the press, it seems 
that the ranges at which peace 
practice takes place in the 
British and French navies varies 
from 1000 to 5000 yards. Some 
accounts have appeared of prac- 
tice at higher ranges than 5000 
yards, but these probably refer 
to something more in the nature 
of an isolated experiment than 
of regular instructional prac- 
tice. The Americans seem to 
have fired both at Santiago 
and Manilla at fully 6000 yards ; 
but it is extremely doubtful 
if many hits were recorded at 
this range. The general con- 
sensus of opinion at present 
seems to be that 4000 yards is 
decidedly an effective range, and 
that 5000 yards may prove so 
for the larger guns, but that 
firing at 6000 yards is at best 
a very random affair. Natur- 
ally such minor weapons as 
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3-pounders to 12-pounders have 
considerably less range than 
their heavier brethren, and it 
is generally conceded that it is 
of little use firing with them at 
anything over 3500 yards or 
thereabouts. The usual inter- 
val between ships in a line is 
about 400 yards, so that a line 
of twelve ships would occupy 
4400 yards. Except for very 
large fleets it is therefore likely 
that the fleets will be separated 
by more than the length of the 
line when fire is opened, so that 
if the retreating fleet turns 
across the pursuing one it is 
not likely that we shall have 
the contact of rear and flank 
that took place at the Yalu. 

Nor if the leading fleet turns 
its broadside is there any good 
and sufficient reason for the 
following one to continue com- 
ing straight on. Half the gun- 
fire is sacrificed by turning the 
bows to an opponent’s broad- 
side, and a turn of ninety de- 
grees will not only double the 
rate of fire, but will bring fresh 
and untouched guns into use. 
So immediately one fleet turns 
its broadside, there is every 
probability that the other will 
do the same. 

If this forecast be accurate 
we get a not dissimilar state of 
affairs to that which prevailed 
twohundred yearsago—namely, 
two lines of ships drawn up 
parallel to each other, and 
fighting it out with broadside 
fire. But in very many re- 
spects there are great diver- 
gencies. Byng was shot for 
failing to bring the bulk of his 
fleet within effective range. 
Many of the ships whose fire 
was then declared to be in- 


effective were apparently within 
600 to 800 yards of their op- 
ponents. In the great battles 
which took place between 1794 
and 1805 no decisive results 
seem to have been obtained 
outside 400 yards, and much 
of the fighting was inside 100 
yards. So that in the present 
day it may be said that the 
effective range has increased 
from six to tenfold. Of old 
there was little choice for the 
gunner as to his target. His 
gun had a very small arc of 
training, and the enemy im- 
mediately opposite to him was 
close enough to occupy the 
whole of this are. He perhaps 
had the option of firing at her 
bows or stern, but seldom more. 
At present it would be a 
common thing to see six ships 
within the are of fire, any of 
which could be fired at if de- 
sired. Of old it was not an 
easy matter to keep two ships 
steadily firing at a_ single 
enemy. Now it will be a 
simple matter for six to fire 
at one if the admiral wishes it. 

In the old line of battle it 
was found essential to keep the 
speed very low, or even to “heave 
to” and stop altogether, other- 
wise there was great straggling, 
giving to a closed-up enemy the 
opportunity of bringing his 
whole force to bear in close 
order on the strung-out frag- 
ment of the fleet opposed to 
him. Moreover, from the fact 
that the effective range was 
very short, the only way of 
assisting a consort was to come 
close up to her—often a very 
long process when the wind 
was light and the initial separa- 
tion considerable. Now the 
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speed is so great that a very 
long line can be drawn up in 
an entirely fresh direction in 
ten minutes. Moreover, it is 
nothing out of the way in the 
present day for two ships 3000 
yards apart in the line to be 
concentrating their fire on the 
same opponent. In fact, it is 
no longer necessary to go to 
the assistance of a consort who 
may need help; all that is re- 
quired is to turn the guns in 
the required direction. Of old 
an advantage of position once 
gained might prove absolutely 
decisive, as happened at Tra- 
falgar when the Allied van was 
unable to come to the succour 
of the centre and rear, on which 
the English attack was made, 
until all was practically over. 
Thus some half-dozen ships 
never got into action at all. 
With the long range, wide arcs 
of fire, and rapid movements of 
the present day such a state of 
things is impossible. Whilst it 
is easier to concentrate on some 


fraction of the enemy than of 


old, it is also far easier to 
counteract that concentration. 
Much seamanship was required 
100 years ago in order to bring 
the whole of a fleet into action. 
Indeed there is scarce a single 
instance of this being actually 
accomplished. Even such blun- 
derers as the worst of the leaders 
who have commanded in recent 
sea fights, the Chinese for ex- 
ample, have at least managed 
this, and there is every pro- 
bability that in future every 
ship which wishes to get into 
action will succeed in doing so. 

If we suppose that the two 
fleets which are drawn up op- 
posite to each other are of 
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greatly unequal speed, will it 
not be easy for the faster fleet 
to utilise its speed to seize a 
position ofadvantage—that is to 
say, to bring its line into action 
across the extremity of the op- 
posing line, to outflank it in 
fact, or, as Sir George Tryon 
styled it, to cross the T? This 
is the kind of problem that can 
only be solved by reference to 
peace practice and war-game 
manceuvres. At first sight it 
appears almost certain that 
speed should give a great ad- 
vantage in mancuvring for 
position. But the problem can- 
not be disposed of in this off- 
hand fashion. Let us assume 
that a slow fieet of 13 knots’ 
speed, two miles long, has its 
line drawn up east and west, 
whilst an opposing fleet of the 
same length, but of 18} knots’ 
speed, is bearing down from 
the eastward, with its line 
north and south. When at 7000 
yards’ range (3} sea miles), the 
ships of the slow fleet turn to- 
gether to the west, and then 
follow their leader north. When 
the latter has run two miles 
(the length of the line), the slow 
fleet will be found parallel to 
its rival. The ship at the old 
eastern extremity of the line— 
now the southern end—will 
have run two miles away from 
the enemy, whilst the latter 
ran three miles towards her, 
and the distance will have de- 
creased from 7000 to 5000 yards. 
When this latter range was 
reached, the slow fleet was 
tactically in an equal position, 
and what happened outside 
5000 yards was of no moment, 
for the nearest ships were out of 
effective range. With a fairly 
x 
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alert enemy, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
cross the T at the beginning of 
an action, even when speeds 
differ so enormously as 13 and 
18}. And if two lines start 
parallel, and one begins to race 
ahead of the other with the 
idea of getting round the flank, 
the slower line will curve 
slightly away from the other, 
which will then require all its 
speed to keep running round a 
circle of large diameter, whilst 
its slow opponent works on a 
concentric smaller circle within 
the larger arc. Speed may be 
worth something, but straight 
shooting ought to be worth a 
great deal more. 

I have but little space left, 
and I must not let my readers 
go away with the idea that a 
modern naval action is a very 
simple affair. It might be so 
if only six to ten similar ships 
were engaged on each side. 
But there may very well be 
thirty to fifty, composed of 
battleships, cruisers, and torpedo 
craft in about equal propor- 
tions. What we have said 
above shows that the battleships 
ought to fight in one line, so as 
to support each other. But 
could twenty work in one line? 
Nelson came to the conclusion 
that in his day something like 
fifteen to twenty was the limit. 
What is the limit now? It 
appears to be quite unsettled. 
And, supposing we get all our 
battleships into one line, where 
are the cruisers to go? A 
first- or second-class cruiser 
can throw from three-quarters 
to a quarter the weight of 
metal thrown by a battleship, 
but she is not nearly as well 
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armoured. Can an admiral 
afford to send his cruisers out 
of range, and thus seriously 
diminish his fire? On the 
other hand, is it worth while 
risking the loss of ships which 
cannot be replaced, and which 
are invaluable for other duties 
than fighting battleships? All 
that can be said is, that all 
history shows that it is not an 
easy matter to deliberately keep 
a fighting force, however feeble, 
out of action. The behaviour 
of the frigates of a hundred 
years ago is rather the exception 
that proves the rule. A century 
of hard fighting had demon- 
strated that in a general action 
the frigate could effect but 
little, and consequently a custom 
of war sprang up in accordance 
with which there was a tacit 
agreement to leave frigates un- 
molested, always provided that 
they took no part in the action. 

At present opinions are very 
much divided. There is hardly 
any experience to go upon ; still 
what there is points in the 
direction of cruisers taking their 
share in the fight. If one of 
two commanders decided to 
bring his cruisers into action, 
his opponent could scarcely 
hold his back. Besides this, 
the smallest cruiser can tor- 
pedo a battleship, so that the 
latter could not afford to leave 
her unmolested if she came 
within range. It therefore 
seems extremely probable that 
for some time to come cruisers 
will take their part, and will 
continue to do so until the 
inutility of this procedure has 
been settled by the experience 
of several hard fights. But 
where should the cruisers go, 
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and what should they try to 
do? Are they to fight battle- 
ships, or only to engage cruis- 
ers like themselves? To all 
these questions it is not pre- 
tended that any decided an- 
swer can be given. The 
frigate at one time fought in 
the same line of battle as the 
two- or three-decker, but she 
was so liable to be early knocked 
out, leaving a nasty gap in the 
line, that it was found better to 
detach her altogether. The 
same argument holds now 
against putting cruisers in the 
same line as the battleships, 
and though strong cruisers 
might in some cases be advan- 
tageously placed in the main 
“line,” it seems much more 
likely that the cruisers which 
join in a fight will work inde- 
pendently. Since the cruisers 
have their armament disposed 
on the same general principles 
as the battleships, there is the 
same argument for their form- 
ing line with their broadsides 
towards the enemy. But the 
cruisers’ line will have to keep 
clear of their battleship con- 
sorts, and its task will not be 
an easy one, if it is to do so, 
and at the same time to make 
its weight felt. The general 
idea seems to be that the cruis- 
ers will be stationed so as to 
fire past the ends of the battle 
line. They will thus to some 
extent support the flanks of 
the line, always the weakest 
points, and those to the rear 
would be able to assist any 
battleship that had fallen out 
of the line, and if necessary 
take her in tow. 

Besides the cruisers there are 
the torpedo craft. Under this 
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category I would include all 
vessels which are weak in gun- 
power and are poorly protected 
against gun - fire, but are pro- 
vided with torpedoes. As a 
rule their torpedo-tubes are also 
unprotected, but there are a 
few notable exceptions, such as 
the German Gazelle class, which, 
though so small and weakly 
armed that they are scarcely 
fit to lie in the cruisers’ line, 
yet carry submerged torpedoes. 
The aim of the torpedo craft is 
to get within torpedo range— 
say, a mile or less—of the 
enemy’s battleship line, and to 
arrive at this position with tor- 
pedo armament intact. What 
the torpedo craft fears most is 
the quick-firing gun. There- 
fore, if for any reason the 
battleship’s quick -firers are 
rendered inefficient, whether 
temporarily or otherwise, the 
torpedo craft gets a chance of 
rushing in to torpedoing dis- 
tance, whence she fires from 
one to four torpedoes according 
to her armament, and retires as 
speedily as possible. 

It has long been recognised 
that darkness or fog befriends 
the torpedo craft, since the 
straight shooting of the guns 
which they fear is thereby im- 
paired. In the same way occa- 
sions will doubtless occur in a 
general action when some por- 
tion of the battleship line is 
exposed to a heavy fire, which 
will more or less completely 
silence the unprotected quick- 
firers, and thus give to the tor- 
pedo craft an opportunity of 
getting in to torpedo range 
without receiving serious in- 
jury. The greatest skill, how- 
ever, will be necessary to seize 
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the opportune moment. Owing 
to their vulnerability, the nor- 
mal position of the torpedo craft 
must be from 5000 to 6000 
yards away from the enemy’s 
line. It is necessary that they 
should be able from this posi- 
tion to so follow the progress of 
the fight that they should in- 
tervene at the right point and 
at the right moment. More- 
over, the attack should be de- 
livered against those ships 
whose capture is improbable. 
It is decidedly preferable to 
capture a ship than to sink her, 
and the torpedo craft that sends 
a probable prize to the bottom 
when on the point of striking 
her colours has done more harm 
than good. 

To sum up. In the next 
naval battle the ships engaged 
will be arranged in three cate- 
gories. Nearest to the enemy’s 


array will be the battleships, 


drawn up in one line in close 
order as of old: they will, as 
a rule, follow each other, just 
in the same way as did the 
ships of a century ago, but at 
a high speed in lieu of a low 
one. Unlike the old liners, the 
modern battleships will not 
come to close quarters. They 
will use their guns, not at 
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musket-shot range, or, say, 200 
yards, but at ranges approach- 
ing 3000 to 4000 yards. They 
will not come within 2000 yards 
of their opponent, lest they be 
torpedoed. 

Farther from the enemy 
than the battle-line will be 
the cruisers, trusting mainly to 
guns, as do their heavy con- 
sorts, but keeping at a greater 
range, in order to get the pro- 
tection which distance will 
always give. If a favourable 
chance offers, they might sup- 
port the torpedo craft in a dash 
at the enemy’s battle-line. 

Out of range altogether will 
be the torpedo craft, ready to 
dash in if a favourable oppor- 
tunity offers, but taking no 
risks early in the action lest 
their usefulness should be lost 
when their services are re- 
quired. 

In the proper conduct and 
co-operation of the various 
classes of ships the greatest 
skill and experience will be 
necessary, and it is above all 
things desirable that methods 
should be devised of constantly 
exercising in peace the various 
movements that may be re- 
quired in war. 
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